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Harvest Outlook 
Reported as Far | 
From Promising 


Condition of Corn, Wheat 
and Oats Below Normal on 
July 1, Says Department 
of Agriculture. 


Corn Crop Said to Be 
Shortest in 26 Years 


Above Average Production Is 
Forecast for Wheat, Sugar 
Beets, Potatoes and 
Some Feed Grains. 


Crop prospects for 1927 are far from 
promising, according to the crop report, 
as of July 1, issued on July 11 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The condi- 
tion of corn, wheat and oats is beloav 
normal in each case, and it was said in- 

‘ dications are that the corn crop will be 
the shortest in 26 years. Short crops of 
fruits and tobacco, and above average ; 
production of potatoes, wheat, sugar 
beets, flaxseed, and feed grains, other 
than corn, are forecast on the basis of 
the report. 

Reduction in crop acreage owing to 
the floods in the Mississippi Valley and 
rainy weather in the Ohio Valley and 
Central Corn Belt States, drought in the 
southwest, and the cotton situation in 
the seutheast, amounts to 2 per cent of 
July 1, 1926, acreage, or around 7,000,- 
000 acres. A 6,000,000 acre decrease in 
cotton acreage and a 2,000,000 acre de- 
crease in corn were reported. Two mil- 
lion more acres were planted in wheat |! 
than last year. 

Average Conditions Given. 





Corn was reported to be in a condi- 
tion 69.9 per cevt of normal on July 1, 
while the condition of winter wheat was 
reported as 75 per cent of normal; 
spring wheat 89.7 per cent; and all 
wheat 79.1 per cent of normal. Oats 
“were reported as being in 79.9 per cent 
of normal.condition. 

Production of wheat in the Northern 
Hemisphere for 1927 will probably be | 
slightly above that of 1926, according to 
a summary of foreign crop prospects, 
reteased on July 11 by the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in connection with the report of 
crop conditions and acreage in the 
United States. 

Acreage for Wheat Increased. 

Wheat acreage reports from 20 for- 
eign countries and the United States, | 
which together represented 75 per cent 
of the acreage of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, exclusive of Russia and China, 
in 1926, indicate the acreage this year | 
is 155,613,000, compared with 153,918,000 | 
acres last year. 

The rye crop of Europe, exclusiv~ of 
Russia, will probably be as large or 
larger than last year, although a de- 
crease of 1.2 per cent in acreage is re- 
ported. 

The full text of the report, with the 
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Zine Producers Delay 
Forming of Syndicate 





Conditions in Germany and 
Britain Found to Hamper 
Organization. 


Conditions in England and Germany, 
which must first be removed, are de- 
laying the organization of the interna- 
ional zine syndicate, according to a re- 
ort just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. This was based upon ad- 
vices received from the American Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, William T. 
Daugherty. 

The .full text of the report follows: 

Further reports on the negotiations 
for an international zine syndicate point 
out that German producers, lacking a 
uniform organization, are handicapped 
in concluding an agreement, and that 
British producers are favored by Gov- | 
ernment subsidy cheapening supplies of 
Australian ores. 

Lack of uniformity of ,German pro- 
ducers is characerized by failure to re 
new the old Zinc Smelter Association, 
expired December 31, 1926. Instead, | 
separate agreements were made __be- 
tween Polish producer firms and Ger- 
man dealer firms. Graf Henckel von 
Donnersmarck zine properties tied up 
with Aaron Hirsch & Son, of Halber- 
stadt; Fuerst Henckel with Mansfield, 
Aaron Hirsch-Metallgesellschaft Beer 
Sondheimer, and Schlesag with the Ho- 
henlohewerke and Mansfield. 

The Polish Giesche Company, Schlesag 
and Hohenlohewerke have other agree- 
ments with reference to ‘supplies of 
Giesche zine ores. 

Separation of Giesche Spolka Akoyjna 
from Bergwerksgesellschaft Georg von 
Giesches Erben, effective June 1, 1927, 
will result in a closer contact between 


a 
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| creased 
! yates between points in New England on 

their lines and all other points in the | 
United States and adjacent foreign.coun- | 
| tries. 
| 513, we found that the record afforded |! 
an insufficient foundation for a valid pre- | 
| nation of unsightly mail boxes on rural 


| ters’ dicisions. 
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Invention Transfers 
Pictures to Porcelain 


The office of the American Com- 
mercial Attache at Copenhagen re- 
ports that a recent invention in Den- 
mark makes possible the transi¢r 
of photographs to porcelain. It is 
claimed that the invention transfers 
the pictures before tne process of 
burning, so that it appears beneath 
the gloss. The gloss is said to be 
entirely clear and transparent, and 
protects the picture against chemi- 
cals, and the porcelain is finished 
in a light-blue color. 


Supplemental Ruling 


Civen in New England 


Rate Divisions Case 


I. C. C. Finds Financial Con.- | 


dition of Railroads Does 
Not Warrant General In- 
crease as Sought. 
The Interstate Commeree Commission 
on July 11 issued a report on further 


hearing in the New England Divisions 
case, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad et 


al v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et | 3 l n 
| that will enable a settler with small capi- 


| tal to make an adequate income for the 


al., No. 11756, and related cases, making 


a series of findings supplemental to 


those of its original order of January | 


30, 1922, as amerided March 28, 1922. In 
that order the Commission ordered an 
increase in the divisions received by the 
New England lines cut of through rates 
on traffic to and from more western 
points. One feature of the new decision 
is a finding as to the divisions with the 
transcontinental railroads. : 

The New England -lines had asked 
changes in the findings of the original 
order which it was estimated would in- 


: crease their earnings by $5,255,000 an- 
nually. 


The Commission, after an anal- 
of the condition of the various 
says: 


ysis 
roads, 
“The general conclusion from the 
above showing as to earnings is that 
the trend in’ New England since: 1922 
has been more favorable than in the re- 
mainder of the eastern group, and that 
the record affords no basis for giving 
greater weight to the finaficial needs of 
the New England lines was. given at the 
time of the amended order.” 
that in general the divisions covered by 
the order of March 28, 1922, are 
shown to have been unreasonable. 
An abstract of the report by Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman, dated June 


14, including his statement of the case | 
; and the full text of the findings, follows: 


In the original complaint in No, 11756 
certain steam railroads, operating almost 
wholly within New England, sought in- 
divisions out of joint freight 


In the original report, 62 I. C. C. 


scription of divisions, but recommended 
a voluntary readjustment that would “re- 
move the inconsistencies portrayed of 


record and bring into conformity with | 


the principles of law and equity ex- 
pressed in the act the 
rangements, individually and as a whole, 


between complainants and defendants.” 


| Subsequently, no such readustment hav- 


ing been made, a petition by complain- 
ants for reargument was granted. 
In our report on reargument, 66 I. C. 


| C., 196, we found that the divisions of 


complainants should be increased 15 per 
cent, except that where they exceeded 
those of defendants they should be in- 
creasd by only 15 per cent of the lat- 
This finding was limited 
to joint class rates, and joint commodity 
rates dividing on the class-rate basis, 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT, FROM ANY. ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CoNGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURN ED. 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1927. 








It finds | 


not | 


divisional ar- | 





| the Interior. 








| To Aid Settlers 


In Reclamation | 


Soils to Be Tested and Crops | 
Planted in Preparation 
for Arrival of Farm 
Colonists. 


First Year Operations 


To Be Self-Sustaining 


Expert Supervision to Be Pro- 
vided With Credit for Equip- 
ment and Completion 
of Improvements. 


Tentative crop ptans have been made 


| for proposed reclamation colonies, each 


of which will accommodate at least 150 
farms, in seven Southern States, it was 
announced July 11 by the Department of | 
+ 


According to the Department, the State 


| of South Carolina plans to plant certain 


crops in its colony prior to the arrival 
of the settlers and to develop a program 


| 
support of his family in the first year. 
Development of Plans. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A memorandum submited to the Sec- 


| retary of the Interior by the Bureau of 


Reclamation shows’ the progress made on 

the reclamation and settlement investi- 

gations being carried on in North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee in 

cooperation with the State officials and | 
experts of their agricultural colleges. 

It outlines the progress made in car- 
rying out investigations recommended by 
the special advisers appointed by Secre- 
tary Work and composed of Howard El- 
liott, Daniel C. Roper, and George Soule. 
Their report was transmitted to Congress 
and printed. (Doc. No. 765, Part 1, 69th 
Congress 2d session. 

This report recommended that in con- 
tinuing the investigation, plans’ be 
worked out for fi creation of an or- 
ganized farming community of at least 
100 farms in each of the above named 

[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Drive Planned Against 


Unsightly Mail Boxes | 


Postmasters, at Conventions, 
Will Be Urged to Further 
Clean Up Campaign. 


A new drive to stimulate greater in- 
terest in the campaign of the Post Of- 
fice Department ‘to bring about the elimi- 


delivery routes and mounted city routes 
throughout the country will be made this 
summer, it was stated orally on July 11 
by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, H. H. Billany. 

This drive will be made, Mr. Billany 
said, through representatives of the De- 
artment who will attend State antl county ; 
conventions of postmasters to be held | 
all over the country during the summer } 
and who will urge upon postmasters the 
desire of the Department that the move- 
ment for the clean-up of unsightly mail 
boxes be pressed with renewed vigor. 

Cooperation Is Given. 

“We are having fine cooperation from 
the postmasters, rural carriers and pa- 
trons in this work,” said Mr. Billany, 


applicable to the transportation of prop- | who added that there is much yet to be 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Cycle of Sun Spots Nearing Maximum; 
Effect on Weather Doubted by Science 


Studies of Solar Phenomena Discussed by Superintendent 
of Naval Observatory and Other Observers. 


Sun spots, officially describet as in- 
verted volcanoes with gaseous bases, part 


and parcel of the system of solar mecha- 


| 
| 
| 


nism; which wax and wane in 11-year | 


cycles, are increasing, singly and in 
groups, in an approach to their maxi- 
mum, which will be reached late in 1928 
or eaify in 1929, the Superintendent of 
the United States Naval Observatory. 
Captain Edwin T. Pollock, U. S. N., re- 
tired, announced orally July 11. 
graphs recently taken show fluctuating 
numbers and positions of individual spots 


and groups, but an increasing trend as | 


the days go by. 

That sun spots at maximum produce 
magnetic disturbances is a matter of 
experience and record, according to 
Superintendent Pollock, to Professor G. 
HB. Peters, in charge of the Observatory’s 
astronomical photography, who is ob- 
serving and recording changes in the 
sunspots, including measurement of their 


heliographic positions and areas, and to | 


the Chief of the Division of Earthquakes 
and Terrestial Magnetism, Commander 


N. H. Heck, of the Coast and Gebtdetic! 
Survey. 
Effect on Weather Doubted. 

The extent of their influence in certain 
other ways on the earth has been va- | 
riously viewed, according to these offi- 
cials, This includes the effect on 


| weather, as to which the Chief of the 


Photo- | 


Weather Bureau, Dr. Charles F. Marvin, 
stated orally, July 11, that the effect is 
so slight and so negligible as to warrant 
no conclusions. 

Commander Heck, in charge of the 
Coast Survey’s earthquake activities, 
said that while there appears to be no 
direct connection between sun spots and 
earthquakes it may be that unusual 
weather conditions caused by the sun’s 
activities may have an impulsive effect 
on an earthquake that may be all ready 
to. occur, only needing the trigger force 
of nature to set it off. 

Captain Pollock said that astronomical 
authorities in the past have sought to 
connect sun. spot activities with weather 


° 
cd) 
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Cement*to Resist 
Acid Is Developed 


An acid resisting plastic cement 
has recently been developed by a 
British firm, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The new 
product, a form of cement to be 
used in construction work, will be 
known as “prodorite.”’ 

The full text of the statement 
by the Départment follows: 

A British firm utilizing a 
specially prepared, hard pitch in 
producing an acid resisting plastic 
cement which is stated to be suc- 
cessfully used in constructing 
chimneys, sewer pipes, culverts, 
storage tanks, etc. 

The process is patented in the 
United States and the erection of 
a factory is contemplated 

Literature descriptive of the 
product “Prodorite” will be loaned 
to interested firms on request to 
the Chemical Division. 

pa a citiistanesicaatt aes 


Greece Seeks Loan 


Through League to 


is 


Stabilize Currency 


Plan for Raising Approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 Also 
Provides for Refugee 
Work and Deficits. 


Tentative plans for « loan of approxi- | 


mately $45,000,000 to the Greek Gov. 
ernment through the aid of the League 
of Nations, have received the sanction 


of the League’s Financial Committee, | 


and preliminary approval by the Council 
of the League, according to documents 
received July 11 by the Department of 
State. 

The loan is proposed as aid fior ref. 
ugees, to settle budget arrears and for 
strengthening the National, Bank 


Greece and thereby stabilizing the cur- } 


rency, it is stated. 

Other loans sponsored by the League, 
it was stated orally at the Departmeni 
of State, notably those of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Estonia, which were floatec 
internationally, were pa. icipated in by 
the United States. 

The full text of the request for the 
loan, made to the Secretary-General of 


the League by the Minister of Finance | 


of Greece, M. G. is 


follows: 

“The Greek Government is desirous of 
bringing to a conclusion the work of ref- 
ugee settlement which was undertaken 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, whose assistance has had such 
fruitful and happy results, and is firmly 
resolved to reform the 
tion as soon as possible; it would be glad 
to obtain the assistance and support of 
the League of Nations in this task. It 


Caphandaris, as 


i would be impossible to continue the ref- | 


ugee settlement work with any hope of 
rapid and successful completion wit! out 
ecncluding a supplementary loan abroad, 
and thus make it possik.e to adopt a far- 
reaching plan of systematic reform. 
“Financial reform necessitates cur- 
rency stabilization, and also settlement 
of budget deficits from previous years. 
Again, these two objects could not be 
obtained without the conclusion of an 
external loan of a sufficient amount. 


“It would be#possible to meet this | 
three-fold requirement by aAingle loan | 


intended to finish the settlement work, 
stabilize the currency and liquidate the 
deficits. 

“The Financial Committee has at its 
disposal all the necessary information, 
which has been obtained on the spot 
through competent members of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, and in the course of the discus- 


sions which have taken place at Geneva | 
between the Committee and the members 


of the Greek delegation. 

“The Greek Government would be glad 
if the council would approve in principle 
a loan amounting to an effective sum of 
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Conference 


financial sitya- 


World Meeting 
Called to Discuss 


| Second Assistant Postmaster 
General and Superinten- 
dent of Foreign Mails 
Named Delegates. 


ixpect Participation 
Of 25 Countries 


Under 
Postal Union Scheduled to 
Meet in The Hague on 
September 1. 


The Second Assiscant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irvitg Glover, and the Superin- 


tendent of Foreign Mails, Eugene R. 


sal Postal Union. 
postage and transit rates and conditions 
of mailability are to be discussed, it was 


| announced on July 11 by the Postmaster 


General, Harry S. New. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Twenty-five countries or more, signa- 
tory to the Universial] Postal Union, will 





is understood that representatives of air- 
plane companies throughout the world 


will attend as experts to be consulted, if | 
| ington, Oregon 


need arises, by the delegates. 


Temporary Agreements Expected. 

The decisions of the conference no 
doubt will result in temporary agree- 
ments between the various countries af- 
fected to remain operative until ratified 
or extended by the next session of the 


Postal Union Congress, which meets in | 


| 

| 

| London in 1929. 
| The — rtters to be discussed relate to 
| the fitting into the Universial 
' Union Service of the 
services of the world. Efforts will be 
made to harmonize differences and to 


bring about uniformity in the acceptance 


various countries, 
ete. 
the next Postal Union Congress for the 
elaboration of Article 74 of the Stock- 
holm Convention covering the air-mail 
service. 


nified their intention of taking part in 
the conference and have notified the 
International Bureau of the Universial 
Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland, 
| that their delegates will be present at 
The Hague: 

Algeria, 
Estonia, 


Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, 


Austria, 
Finland, 


(Korea) and other Ja@panese dependecies, 
Latvia, Morocco 
| Zone), the Netherlands, Norway, Persia, 
Poland, Portugal, the Saar Territory, 
the Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tunis and the United States. 


Other Countries Interested. 

Other countries signatory to the Union 
expressed their interest in, the inpor- 
tance of the confereice but because of 
the lack of air mail services im ¢their 
jurisdictions declined to send delegates. 

Mexico announced it is about to set 
up air-mail service among several im- 
portant cities but Kas noc decided 
whether to participate in the conference. 

This will be the fifth occasion upon 
which Mr. Glover will have represented 
the United States in connection with 
postal affairs abroad. 





Value of Farms and Products Declared 


| Great Britain, Hingary, Japan, Chosen | 


(except. the Spanish | 


6 'HE people at all times should 


know their government ond 


learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and self-governing na- 
tion.” 


President of the United States, 


—William McKinley, 


1897—1901 
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'| Language Courses Federal Officials 


Air Mail Rates 


In Foreign Centers 


For students of languages who 
are studying abroad this year there 
are courses available in 60 educa- 
tional centers on the Continent, ac- 
cording to an announcement re- 
ceived from the British Board of 
Education, it was stated orally at 
the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, on July 9. 

Eight of the courses, it was said, 
may be had in Switzerland, 4 in 
Australia, 14 in Germany, 2 in Hol- 
land, 3 in Denmark, 7 in Ital}, 1 in 
Portugal, 2 in Spain and 19 in 
France. 


| Representative Free 


Universal | 


White, will represent the United States | 
; at a conference at The Hague, Neth- 
erlands, scheduled for September 1, by | 
the International Bureatr of the Univer- | cherries 
International air-mail | 
can 


| E. A. Smith, representing the California | 


Asks Higher Tomato 
And Cherry Tariffs 


Italian Growers Declared. to 


Be Taking American 
Market for 
Products. 


Italian growers and shippers of 
and tomatoes are graudally 
taking away the market for the Ameri- 
products, necessitating adjustment 
of the tariff to meet the situation in this 


| country, Representative Free (Rep.), of 


San Jose, Calif., announced orally on 


| July 11. 


Mr. Free conferred on July 11 with 


| cherry growers, in preparation of a brief 
| to be filed with the Tariff Commission. 


send delegates to the conference, and it ' 


4 





Statements setting forth the conditions 
confronting both industries have been 
filed with the Commission. The West, he 
said, mf&inly concerned in the cherry 
production, includes California, Wash- 
and Idaho, 
American canneries wholly or partly de- 
pendent on tomato canning are scattered 
over the United States. 

“We put the tariff on cherries in the 
Emergency Tariff Act of 192} at three 


cents per pound,” said Mr. Free. “In | 


1922 the tariff on them was fixed at two 
cents per pound for ‘cherries in their 
natural state, green or ripe,’ and two 


| cents per pound ‘sulphured and or in 
| brine’ and 40 per cent ad valorem on 
Postal | “ 
various air-mail | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


‘Reception by Radio 


and treatment of air-mail matter in the 


accounting systems, | 
Recommendations will be made to | 


The countries listed below have sig- | 





Declared Improved 


Commissioner O. H. Caldwell 
Returns from Visit to New 
England Area. 

Improved radio reception conditions 


are reported from the New York and 
New England areas by O. H. Caldwell, 


member of the Federal Radio Commis- | 


sion from New York, who has just re- 


turned from his survey of broadcasting | 


stations in those regions. Mr. Caldwell 
stated orally July 11 that the June 15 
allocations of the Commission have 


eliminated a large amount of the inter- | 


ference that formerly prevailed. 
Mr. Caldwell visited stations in New 


! York and New Jersey, and his inspec- 


tion trip took him to Boston, Hartford, 
Providence and New Haven. He is now 
preparing to visit stations in upstate 


| New York, particularly Rochester, Syra- 


cuse and Buffalo, during the week of 
July 18. 

The chief interference’ reported to 
him during his trip was that caused by 
Station WEEI, Boston, which was de- 
viating from its assigned channel, said 
Commissioner Caldwell. A close inspec- 
tion revealed something wrong with the 
quartz crystal in the piezo oscillator em- 
ployed by the transmitter to keep it on 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Decreased Thirty Billion in Six Years 


Senator Barkley Says Farmers Now Represent Only One- 
| Third of Population; Advocates Farm Relief Legislation. 


| American farm, property and farm 

} products have declined in value during 

| he last six years more than $30,000,000,- 

| 000, which greater than the total 

; value of all the railroads in‘ the United 

| States, Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, said in advocating farm relief leg- 
islation at the 70th Congress, in a speech 
before a farmers’ meeting at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 11. He told of the de- 
cline of net income of farmers, the in- 
crease of their indebtedness, the net loss 
of 650,000 agricultural population, and 
said it now represents scarcely one-third 
of the total population of the United 
States. 

Senator Barkley declared that the sur- 
plus control bill passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress and vetoed by the Pres- 
ident was proposed by the organized 
farmers of the country, who “are entitled 
to be consulted about remedies.” He 
said any measure will be a failure un- 
less it brings the power of the Govern- 


is 


ment to bear in aiding organized and 
unorganized agriculture to control its 
surplus. 

The full text 
speech follows: 

No one who to any degree ac- 
quainted with the agricultural conditions 
in the United States at this time can 
deny that there is a serious problem con- 
fronting the people of our country. No 
man who has given this problem serious 
consideration will confidentially deny 
that this problem cannot be solved by 
the farmers alone. 

There are many people in our country 
who are short-sighted enough to regard 
vexy lightly the economic side of agri- 
culture. They take the position that the 
world has been in existence for a long 
time, and that people have always been 
found who were either willing or com- 
pelled to till the soil. But economics 
has entered into the question of agricul- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


of Senator Barkley’s 


is 
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= on a commercial scale in tropical * 
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Meet to Discuss 
Prohibition Rules 


Confer- 
ence Held to Plan Coordi- 


Interdepartmental 


nation in Enforce- 
ment Program. 


Director Doran 
Reports Progress 


Uniform Understanding of 


Problems to Be Objective of 
Earlier Stages of 4-Day 
Consideration. 


Plans for coordination of efforts of 
the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other Federal agen- 
cies, in the general scheme to better the 
method of administering the prohibition 
law were the subject of an inter-depart- 
mental conference, beginning July 11. 
After six hours in conference with his 
key representatives, the Commissioner 
of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, said 
orally that the first session had yielded 
progress toward a better understanding 

| of enforcement problems. 

Numerous questions were taken up for 
‘ discussion, Dr. Doran declared, but all 
| had to do with routine matters. He felt, 
| therefore, that he should not talk of 

them outside of the conference. 
Understanding of Problems. 

Commissioner Doran was satisfied, he 
said, that the conference would do much 
toward creating a uniform understanding 
of the program of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Bureau of Prohibition 

' by all administrators, and the first two 
days of a four-day meeting will be de- 
voted largely to that work. At a later 
session representatives of some of t 
large trade associations whose members 
use industrial alcohol will be in attend- 
ance and their complaints or suggestions 
will be heard and discussed, according to 
Dr. Doran. 

Since the retirement of Roy A. Haynes 
as Acting Commissioner of Prohibition 
and Lincoln C. Andrews~as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of 
prohibition enforcement, practically an 
entire new set of rules and regulations 
have been drafted concerning the law en- 
forcement phase. 

Manual to Be Taken Up. 

It is one of the purposes of the Com- 
missioner to take up what was described 
as a manual in detail with administra- 
tors. Dr. Doran has said that he hopes 
to have all personnel of the Bureau of 
Prohibition, both office and field, become 
thoroughly familiar with these provisions 
that when action is taken under them, 
| the same course will be followed every- 

where. 

This view was emphasized also by 
| Mr. Andrews before he gave up active 
work as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He declared that with uni- 
formity of method ground for criticism 
i was likely to be reduced. 

It was Mr. Andrews who suggested the 
‘conference now being held, the plan be- 
ing planned originally for a conference 
of all administrators early in June. That 
date was found impracticable and the 
present time set because of the opening 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4.J 


New Sources Sought 


For Fiber of Abaca 


Agriculture Department Studies 
Possibilities for Growth in 


“4 Central America. 

Experimentation looking toward the 
establishment of abaca plantations in 
different sections of Central America 
are being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to a 
statement just issued. Fiber from the 
abaca plant, sometimes known as manila 
hemp, is largely used in making manila 
rope. The entire world’s supply of the 
fiber now comes from the Philippines, 
with the exception of a few hundred 
bales produced in Netherlands East In- 
dies. 

A collection of approximately 1,400 
selected plants were brought from the 
Philippines to the Canal Zone during 
the summer of 1925. Thus far the 
plants have made a satisfactory growth, 
but it will be necessary to continue ex- 
perimental work for at least two years 
before it cah be determined whether or 
not it will be pratcicable to produce , 


America, according to the statement. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Assures Plentiful Supplies. 

In order that United States may be 
assured a plentiful supply of rope at reae 
sonable prices the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture is making an effort 
to establish plantations of abaca in dife 
ferent sections of Central America, 
Fiber from the abaca plant, sometimes 
known as manila hemp, is used largely 
in making manila rope, and the entire 
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osal to Define 
Powers of League 
Will Be Withdrawn 


British Government Has De- 
cided to Table Interpreta- 
tion of Nations Convenant. 


Reopening Reserved 


Consideration Already Given to 
Matter Has Largely Met Ob- 
« ject of Resolution. 


The British Government has decided 
to table the question of interpretation of 
the Preamble and Articles 3 and 4 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, ac- 
cording to documents from the Informa- 
tion Section of the League, received at 
the Department of State on July 11. The 
British Government reserves the right 
to reopen the matter of interpretation 
if it should appear necessary, it is 
stated. 

The Preamble to the Covenant states: 

“The high Contracting Parties to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In 
order to promote international* coopera- 
tion and to achieve international peace 
and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to resort to war, by the pre- 
scription of open, just and honorable re- 
lations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples with one 

nother.” 

In Articles 3 and 4, the objects of 
the Covenant are restated as follows: 

“The Assembly (in Article; the Coun- 
cil in Article 4) may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world.” 

The question of interpretation was 
raised, it is stated, in an effort to learn 
how far the League might go in its ef- 
forts to maintain peace without offend- 
ing member nations. 

The full text of the communication 
received by the Department of State, 
follows: . 

The British Government has informed 
the Secretary-General that it proposes 
to adjourne sine die, while reserving 
full liberty to raise the matter again 
if it should appear necessary, the ques- 
tion of the interpretation of the Pre- 
amble and Articles 3 and 4 of the Cov- 
enant, which question the Assembly de- 
cided last year to place on the agenda 
of its session of September, 1927. 

At the beginning of the Seventh Ses- 
sion of the Assembly the British delega- 
tion deposited a draft resolution propos- 
ing that a committe should be appointed 
to consider and report what questions 
were and what were not within the sphere 
of action of the League within the mean- 
ing of the Preamble and Articles 3 and 
4 of the Covenant, with special reference 
to the questions now being, or about to be 
dealt with by the League organs. 

During the discussion which took place 
on this subject in the First Assembly 
Committee, which deals with legal and 
constitutional questions, the British del- 
egate renounced, for reasons of economy, 
the appointment of this committee. 

After a prolonged debate the First 
Committee submitted a report and draft 
resolutions, which the Assembly decided 
to adjourn to its next ordinary session 
(1927). 

In its letter of June 17 the British 
Government explains it point as view as 
follows: 

“As Lord Cecil explained when intro- 
ducing this resolution, and again in the 
final discussion in the Assembly, His 
Majesty’s Government have no wish to 
limit unduly the activities of the League 
nor to bind the Council or Assembly by 
precise definitions which might prove 
inconvenient in the future, but they felt 
some anxiety lest real injury should be 
done to the influence and authority of the 
League by the indiscriminate acceptance 
of new tasks without sufficient consid- 
eration of their bearing on the primary 
purpose of the League and on its con- 
stitutional character. 

“Two dangers in their view threatened 
the League from this cause: First, that 
the addition of so many new duties might 
overlay and obscure the first and high- 
est purpose of the League, namely, the 
preservation of peace, and might even 
involve it in controversies on minor mat- 
ters which would weaken its authority 
when dealing with great affairs; and, 
second, that the League being ‘not a 
super-state, but an assembly of sovereign 
states, individual states might resent 
anything ‘which bore the appearance of 
an infringement of their national inde- 
pendence or an interference in their mu- 
nicipal affairs. { 

“His Majesty’s Government believe 
that the consideration given to the mat- 
ter by the last Assembly has to a large 
extent met their object and by calling 
attention to these dangers lessened the 
probability of their recurrence.” 

The Secretary-General has informed 
the British government that he would 
communicate this letter to the members 
of the League and the delegates to the 
Assembly, who will be competent to pro- 
nounce upon the proposed adjournment 
at the time when the Assembly consid- 
ers the adoption of its agenda. 


Secretary Kellogg Laments 


Death of Kevin O’Higgins 


The Department of State made public 
July 11 the text of a message of sym- 
pathy on the death of Kevin O’Higgins, 
Vice President and Foreign iMnister of 
the Irish Free State, sent to the presi- 
dent of the executive council, William 
T. Cosgrove, at Dublin. The full text 
of the message, signed by the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, follows: 

I desire to express by heartfelt condo- 
lence on the tragic death of Mr. Kevin 
O'Higgins, Vice President and Foreign 
Minister of the Free State and Delecate 
to the Geneva Naval Conference. 


Wy Dah 
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Cycle of Sun Spots Nearing Maximum; 


Effect on 


Weather Doubted by Science 


Studies of Solar Phenomena Discussed by Superintendent 
of Naval Observatory and Other Observers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and.crops.. He pointed out that the sun 
spot maximum has produced in the past 
very strong and spasmodic magnetic ef- 
fects, with storms and at times interfer- 
ence with telegraph and cable communi- 
cations. Radio, he suggested, falls 
within this possible magnetic interfer- 
ence. 
Galileo Discovered Sun Spots. 

“The sun,” Captain Pollock said, “is 
the center of a tremenfous solar mecha- 
nism, the outer portions of which heave 
and pulsate with varying intensities, 
waxing and waning in a regular cycle 
of a little more than 11 years. Sun spots, 
prominences in the vicinity of the sun, 
the corona, everything up there in that 
wonderful field of nature, join in these 
changing activities. 

“Discovery ‘of sun spots goes back to 
about 1610, in the days of Galileo, who 
is reputed to have discovered them. The 
demonstration of their regular periodicity 
was left to development within the past 
century. 

“They occur in regular cycles. They 
appear at their maximum at approxi- 
mate intervals of eleven and one-half 
years. 

“Remember that practically all energy 
of nature utilized on the earth comes, or 
came, from the’sun, and also that the 
stored-up energy in coal, oil and wood, 
for instance, is built up by the action of 
the solar rays. There is also some 
stored-up energy of the earth’s internal 
heat. We also receive a infinitesmal 
amount of energy from the stars, which 
are suns in space at incredible distances 
from our own solar system, 

“The changes in the phenomena in the 
solar system are reflected by changes of 
some kinds on the earth’s surface. Some 
people say storms, others say unusual 
rainfalls, others says unusual trop con- 
ditions, result from the activities at the 
time of sun spot maximum. 


Weather Effects Suspected 
By Earlier Scientists 


“Even so distinguished a scientist as 
Sir William Herschel, early in the last 
century, contended that the price of 
wheat was high when the sun was spot- 
less and vice versa, because of the effect 
of the change in the resulting weather 
on crops, as he viewed it. 

Back in the eighties, the late R. A. 
Proctor discussed the relation of sun 
spots to the price of wheat. Meldrum 
and other meteorologists, in the sev- 
enties, sudying the rainfalls and the 
cycles of sun spots, said the rainfall was 
the greatest at sun spot maximum and 
that more cyclones occurred at such 
times in the East Indies and the West 
Indies. 

“Chamhers contended that there was 
an undoubted connection between solar 
spot cycles and barometric pressure in 
the Indian area. Sir Norman Lockyer, 
a quarter of a century ago, in a paper 
on the subject, said all famines which 
had devastated India for the proceding 
70 years occurred at intervals of 11 
years or thereabouts. 

“Dr. C. G. Abbott, now at the head of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has been 
making a special study of the relation- 
ship between variation in solar radiation 
and climate for several years. Sun spots 
have an effect, of course, on solar radi- 
ation. The sun sends to the earth a lit- 
tle more radiation when sun spots are 
numerous than at other times. 

“Dr. Abbott says we may get as much 
as 3 per cent more solar heat during 
those’ periods. But he has also noted 
that most of the earth’s surface is a 
little cooler during sun spot maximum 
than at other times, which he attributes 
to increased cloudiness which usually 
occurs. 


Rate of Sun’s Rotation 
Determined by Sun Spots 


“The Naval Observatory has been 
studying sun spots as a daily routine. 
As the sun is a gaseous body, that part 
of it at the equator is speeding more 
than the portion of its surface near the 
middle latitudes, with resulting drift of 
the surface. 

“Therefore, the position of the spots 
on the sun’s surface at various times, 
as shown on the photographic plates that 
we take every day by comparisons from 
time to time, gives some indication of 
the rate at which each portion of the 
sun is traveling in its rotation upon its 
axis. 

“Effects of sun spot maximum may be 
mentioned as electrical disturbances of 
the telephone, telegraph, cable and radio. 
The public may notice auroral effects in 
the sky at that time. Telephone wires 
in some cases may burn out. There may 
be interruption of telegraphic transmis- 
sion. There will probably be consider- 
able static interference with the radio 
program. 

“There may be peculiar activities on 
magnetic compasses on ships and on air- 
planes. The magnetic forces may cause 
the needle of the compass to lose some 
of its directive value, although it may 
not materially handicap the navigators. 

“Each interval between sun _ spot 
maxima is a little different but averages 
approximately 11.1 years. The spots in- 
crease in number more rapidly than 
they decrease in the 11-year period. The 
period of increasing solar activity is ap- 
proximately five years long up to the 
maximum, but the descending curve in 
their number occupies from six and a 
half to seven years. 


Daily Records Made 


By Cooperative Effect 

“We make observations constantly, 
but if we happen to miss any particular 
period we get the missing observations 
from Harvard Observatory, Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, or Mount Wilson Observatory. 


There is a postive record of almost each | 


day, so the record is practically complete. 
Occasionally there are days on which 
none of these observatories make obser- 
vations. 

“The Weather Bureau began, in Janu- 
ary, 1927, to publish in their monthly 
reports the complete data of the results 
for each month as supplied by these 


s 





four observatories, so that the results 
may be available to all interested. In the 
past ffscal year, which ended June 30, 
1927, we were able with favorable 
weather conditions, to take photographs 
on 247 days. Sun spots were observed 


‘on 244 of ‘these days. 


“All this is the work of the Naval 
Observatory, with the cooperation of the 
other observatories, in line with the 
carrying out of our policy of furnishing 
information of value to both scientists 
and those who are not scientists.” 

Professor Peters, who is photographing 
and noting the aspects ‘and positions of 
the sun spots every day, made observa- 
tions of the sun 6n the island of Sumatra 
a quarter of a century ago and again on 
the same island on January 14, 1926. He 
said that, at the time of the recent eclipse 
of the/sun, June 29, 1927, which was not 
visible. in this country, het understood 
that the sun was surrounded by numer- 
ous solar prominences, indicating con- 
siderable solar activities. 


Sun Spot Is Explained 


As Inverted Volcano 

“A sun spot,” he explained, “is an in- 
verted volvano with a gaseous base. The 
action of the sun spot is about like this: 

“First, there is the solar eruption, pro- 
ducing faculae, a word derived from the 
Latin word meaning torch. As this in- 
tensely heated matter is projected into 
space, it cools both by radiation and by 
expansion. The cooler matter, falling 
back to the photospheric level, shows as 
dark areas as compared with the bright 
general surface of the sun. 

“These dark spots are as bright as 
almost any. artificial source of illumina- 
tion that can be produced on the earth. 
They appear dark by comparison with 
the intense brilliancy of the solar orb. 

“Solar rotation is variable. The sun 
does not rotate like the earth. The 
period of rotation of the equator is about 
25 days; in latitude 45 degrees it is about 
26% days. 

“My observations now show a great 
many sun spots. Some of them are very 
large. They, however, have not yet 
reached a period of enormous groups. 
I have seen in one hemisphere almost a 
belt of them across the sun. 

“One would think that at their max- 
imum it would be cooler on the earth. 
But they are really, in effect, manifesta- 
tions of a circulatory system, as one 
might term it; and, according to Dr. Ab- 
bott, the sun is hotter during sun spot 
activity than during the sun spot min- 
imum. This is what is called convec- 
tion currents, a mixing of the cold and 
the warm.” 

Regarding the effect on the weather, 
Dr. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau, said: 

“If there is any effect at all, I wish I 
knew what it is. There are many claims 
of this and that, as to the effect of sun- 
spots on the weather. No one has shown 
us yet how sun spots can, or do, effect 
the weather or effect agriculture. 

“TI am forced to hold this conservative 
opinion at the present time as the result 
of a continual examination of the scien- 
tific soundings of the claims that have 
been made. We think the weather is the 
result of the heat from the sun. That is 
the ultimate cause of weather. 

“Some times observations tend to indi- 
cate changes in the heat from the sun 
from minimum to maximum, but the 
amount of the change is at least very 
small and uncertain. The effects are 
slight and have not been scientifically 
segregated and identified.” 


Disturbances Cause 
Of Magnetic Storms 


As to effect on earthquakes and mag- 
netism, Commander Heck, of the Coast 
Survey, said orally: 

“An earthquakeis a stress within the 
earth. The exact time of a slip may be 
fixed by a slight disturbance, such as 
a passing storm, exceptionally high tide, 


| an unusually heavy rain or a very rap- 


idly melting snow. 

“The indications are that any of a 
number of such disturbances may serve 
to set off an earthquake that needs only 
something of the sort to spring it, the 
breaking of the last thread, so to speak. 
That is what is called the trigger of 


| natuge, 


“But there is much to be learned, and 
the effecf :s more or less conjectural. 
It may be interesting to recall that there 
was a heavy storm just before the Mon- 
treal earthquake in 1925 and there was 
a heavy storm at the time of the Tokio 
earthquake. 

“While there appears to be no direct 
connection between sun spots and earth- 
quakes, it may be that unusual weather 
conditions caused by the sun’s activities 
may have an effect in this way, like the 
effect of a trigger. 

“As to the effect of magnetism, a 
number of investigations have been 
made by Dr. L. A. Bauer. These brought 
out the point that while the number of 
magnetic storms for a period of years 
varied in much the same manner as the 
number of sun_ spots, yet individual 
storms do not always correspond to sun 
spots. 

“The inference is that magnetic storms 
are caused by disturbances in the su 
which some times but not always resul 
in the formation of sun spots. Magnetic 
storms are, without question, due to dis- 
turbances ‘n the sun. 


Ultraviolet in Sunlight 


Increases With Sun Spots 

Studies have been made to determine 
whether magnetic storms arise at all 
points of the earth at the same time. 
The present indication is that they do 
not, but more will be known about them 
in the not distant future, as special in- 
struments are being installed at obser- 
vatories throughout the world, especially 
devised to study the subject. 

“Magnetic storms are associated usu- 
ally with difficulties in radio and cable 
communications. 

At the Bureau of Standards, the As- 
sistant to the Director and Secretary 
of the Bureau, Henry D. Hubbard, speak- 
ing personally, said orally that evidence 
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Method of Producing 


Cotton Reorganized 
By Farm Instructor 


Cultivation Standardized to 
Single Variety in Vicinity 
of Taylor, Texas. 


$35,000 Gin Purchased 


Breeding Farms Established to 
Provide Special Seed for 
Planting. 


How cotton has been standardized to 
one variety in a community in Texas 
through efforts inaugurated in a course 
of vocational agriculture taught in the 
local high school, is described in a re- 
port by the instructor just made public 
by the Federal Board for® Vocational 
Education. 

Other accomplishments listed by the 
instructor, W. N. Elam, as having fol- 
lowed the establishment of the course, 
are: A farmers’ evening school on cotton 
production; a $35,000 pure-seed gin 
owned exclusively by cotton farmers; 
two cotton breeding farms, and organi- 
zation of a permanent cotton farmers’ 
organization. 

Situation Is Studied. 

The full text of the instructor’s state- 
ment follows: - 

In the fall of 1923, when vocational 
agriculture was placed in the Taylor 
high school, I began making an inten- 
sive study of the farm problems of the 
local community. After completing a 
preliminary survey of the farming con- 
ditions, it became evident that the chief 
problem would naturally center around 
cotton production, the biggest enterprise 
of the community. 

Taylor lies in the heart of a highly 
specialized cotton-growing section of 
the State. At least 80 per cent of the 
land is planted to cotton. 

In an effort to get directly from the 
farmers exactly what this problem would 
be, I decided to call a few of the leading 
farmers into a conference, to discuss 
with them the best way of increasing in- 
come from the cotton crop. 

Since I was a stranger in the com- 
munity and did not know who the lead- 
ing farmers were, I hit upon the plan 
of asking each banker to furnish me 
with a list of 10 of his best farmer 
patrons. Using this list as a basis I 
called the first farmers’ conference on 
cotton. 

Results of Undertaking. 

From this small beginning the fol- 
lowing things have been accomplished: 

1. Standardizing the community to one 
variety of cotton. There were 10 varie- 
ties growing withing a radius of five 
miles of Taylor. 

2. A farmers’ evening school on cot- 
ton production, with an average at- 
tendance of 35 for 24 nights. 

8. Establishing a $35,000 pure-seed 
gin that is owned exclusively by the 
cotton farmers. 

4, Establishing two cotton breeding 
farms to be a source of pure seed for 
the community. The seed from these 
farms is owned by the Taylor Cotton 
Farmers’ Association. 

5. Organizing a permanent cotton 
farmers’ organization for the purpose of 
furthering the interests of the cotton 
grower. 

One Variety of Cotton. 

The chief aim of the association is to 
have the community grow only one va- 
riety of cotton and thereby to keep at 
home the thousands of dollars formerly 
sent out of the community every year 
for seed. At present the Taylor farmers 
are spending $15,000 to $20,000 for cot- 
ton seed. 

All of the increase fields on the cotton 
breeding farms are carefully gone over 
several times and the off-types cotton 
stalks are pulled up. This keeps the 
cotton up to a high degree of purity. 

In fact, it is required that all the seed 
from the two seed farms must pass in- 
spection by the state cotton seed in- 
spector of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture before it is put out to members 
of the association. 


of the effect of sun spots on radio is 
convincing. He said the récent discovery 
that ultraviolet content of sunlight in- 
creases with the approach of sun spot 
maximum suggests the importance of 
this factor in normal development of 
both mankind and animals as well as 
plant growth. 


Dr. Austin, of the Bureau’s radio lab-. 


oratory, has recently stated that the 
sun’s activity is the chief factor in de- 
termining the strength of long wave 
radio signals, that signal intensity is in- 
fluenced by sun spot cycles, rotation of 
the sun and conditions on the solar sur- 
face. 

Some of the curves showing the rou- 
tine measurements of the laboratory, 
he said, suggest fixed areas on the sun 
which often produce an increase in signal 
strength when they face the earth, 
These periodic relationships, he added, 
are not as well established as the rela- 
tionship of the monthly and yearly av- 
erages of sun spots and signals extend- 
ing over a number of years. 

Commenting on this statement of evi- 
dence of connection between sun spot 
activity and radio, Dr. Hubbard said 
orally July 11: 

“I have found sun spots a most inter- 
esting subject of study, one which seems 
to me worthy of intensive world-wise re- 
search. The now known vital effects of 
ultra-violet, coupled with the new dis- 
covery that the ultra-violet content of 
sunlight increases with the approach of 
the sun spot maximum in 1928, suggests 
the importance of this factor not only in 
plant growth but in the normal develop- 
ment of mankind and animals. When 
babies deprived of ultra-violet do not 
develop bony framework normally, 
such research involves the welfare of 
the race: 

“The precise nature of the effect of 
solar weather on terrestial weather is 
yet to be fully measured. The Bureau 
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Third of Inch Error in Measuring Airline 


From Mount Wilson to San Antonio Pea 


Accuracy of Engineers of Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
Triangulation Distance Never Equaled. 


Probably the world’s greatest record 
for accuracy in triangulation work has 
just been attained by a party of Coast 
and Geodetic Survey engineers who have 
finished ‘measuring the precise air-line 
distance between Mount Wilson and San 
Antonio Peak, in southern California, 
about 22 miles, with a total error of less 
than one-third of an inch, or one part 
in one million, the Director of the Sur- 
vay, Col. E. Lester Jones, announced 
orally July 11. He said that it was a 
remarkable feat of measuring mountain 
distances with uncanny accuracy.” 

The full text of his statement follows: 

Scientists in other fields may weigh 
atoms and count electrons, but the engi- 
neers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are not far behind when it comes to 
accuracy and refinement of measure- 
ments. Recently, these engineers, un- 
der the direction of Captain C. L. Gar- 
ner, finished measuring the precise air- 
line distance between Mount Wilson and 
San Antonio Peak in southern Califor- 
nia, a distance of about 22. miles, with 
a tota! error of less than one-third of 
an inch, or one part in one million. 


Aid to Prof. A. A. Michelson | 
In Study of Light Velocity 


The measurement was undertaken at 
the request of Professor A. A. Michel- 
son, of the University of Chicago, for 
use in his experiments to determine ac- 
curately the velocity of light. 

He had decided that if the distance 
between two mountain peaks was known, 
to a fraction of an inch, a light flashed 
between the two points and the time 
carefully recorded would enable him to 
determine the actual speed of the light. 
When it is considered that light travels 
approximately 186,300 miles per sec- 
ond, it is apparent that all measure- 
ments would have to be of the utmost 
refinement. 

Professor Michelson’s experiments 
may also result in developing a quicker 
method of surveying long lines through 
chains of islands or through regions 
where level ground or ground with a 
level slope does not exist. 


The distance between the two moun- 
tains was measured by the geometrical 
process of triangulation. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has extended thousands 
of miles of triangulation over the United 
States, but never before had its engi- 
neers been called on to maintain a field 
accuracy of more than one part in two 


| hundred thousand, which means an allow- 


able error of about one-third of an inch 
per mile. A greater accuracy than this 
would entail unnecessary time and ex- 
pense because a small error can always, 
in ordinary work, be taken care of in 
the computations. 

Triangulation work is based on the 
theorem that if the length of one side 
of a triangle and two of the angles are 
known, the other two may be computed 
or, if two sides and one angle are known, 
the third side may be computed. The 
first thing necessary in triangulation, 
therefore, is to establish a base line of 
known length, measured with the great- 
est possible care to avoid errors, which 
will serve as one side of a triangle. 


Base Line Measured 
With Invar Metal Tape 


In measuring the distance between the 
two California peaks, the actual meas- 
urement of the base line was made with 
50-meter tapes made of invar metal, a 
special alloy of nickel and steel. Invar 
has an extremely small coefficient of ex- 
pansion—about one-millionth of a meter 
per degree (Centigrade) of tempera- 
ture—and ordinary changes in tempera- 
ture do not affect it appreciably. 


In order that no error should creep 
in due to an uncertainty in the length 
of the tape, the measurements of the 
base line were made with seven different 
tapes. In addition, each tape was stand- 
ardized at the Bureau of Standards be- 
fore the field work was begun ard again 
standardized after being used. 


The base line, about 20 miles in length, 
was divided into 46 sections. Each sec- 
tion was measured four times with four 
different tapes and the average of the 
several measurements was taken as the 
length of the section. 


During the measurement, the tape was 
suspended above the ground, either by 
means of movable tripod supports or by 
heavy wooden stakes set firmly in the 
ground. A constant pull was exerted on 
the apes, in order to take out the sag. 
this pull was 15 kilograms, aproximately 
382 pounds, and the same puii was used 
at the Bureau of Standards when stand- 
ardizing the tapes. 

Very exact leveling was done along the 
base to determine the grade or slope of 
the tape at all times. Corrections were 
then made to reduce tii measurments to 
what they would have been if the tapes 
had been held perfectly horizontal. Thi 
exact leveling was complicated by the fact 
that the line crossed many small gullies 
and ‘canyons, went through several 
orange groves and, In several cases, 
went directly through houses. 


Tape Carried Over Trees 
And Through Houses 


The tape, at times had to be elevated 
by towers so as to cross over the orange 
groves, as it would have been a costly 
process to have condemned a right of 
way through the groves and pay the 
owners for the trees destroyed. Where 
housese were encountered on the way, the 
effects of solar phenomena on radio and 
the evidence is convincing. Dr. Austin’s 
announcement is in point. 

“Douglas in Arizona shows how tree 
growth parallel sun spot periods. Bovie 
shows the vital role of ultra-violet in 
body growth and health. The astrono- 
mers are noting the increasing ultra- 
violet in sunlight as the solar cycle ad- 
vances. 

“Surely these facts are of concern to 
everyone and we can all hope as indi- 
viduals that research will attack the 


of Standards, however, is studying the | problem all along the line,’ 


the tape was run through windows and 
doors and, in one instance, the weather 
boarding on one side of a house was torn 
away to enable the tape to be extended 
in a straight line rather than to risk an 
error by offsetting it aroufhd the house. 

After the measurement of the base line 
was completed, the actual triangulation 
work began. Theodolites, or high-grade 
surveyors’ transits, were set up at each 
end of the line and trained on high-power 
electric signal lights located on top of 
Mount Wilson and San Antonio Peak. 
This part of the work was done at night. 

The angle of the theodolites with the 
base line furnished the angles of the 
triangles to be computed. Owing to the 
fact that the mountain peaks were high 
above the plain where the base line was 
situated, it was necessary to make cor- 
rections for the inclination of the theod- 
olie from the horizontal, so that the com- 
putations would represent a level trian- 
gle rather than one that was titled. 

Finally, a correction was made for the 
effect of gravity, on the theory that the 
directions of gravity at the triangulation 
stations might be thrown slightly out of 
true vertical by the attractive effect of 
the mountain masses. Though this cor- 
rection was small, it was necessary in or- 
der to secure the utmost accuracy. 


Several Weeks Required 
For Final Computations 


After the field work was completed, 
mathematicians at the offices of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in Washington 
spent several weeks making computa- 
tions, finally announcing that the length 
of the line joining Mount Wilson and 
San Antonio Peak was 35,385.53 meters, 
or 116,094 feet. The probable error of 
this distance was one-fifth of an itfch, or 
about one part in seven million. 

Taking into consideration possible er- 
rors involved in the determinations of 
the lengths of the invar tapes at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which amounted to 
about one-fourth of an inch, the actual 
accuracy is greater than that of any other 
third of an inch, or one part in one mil- 
lion. Officials of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey give it as their opinion that this 
acuracy is greater than that of any other 
line of triangulation in this or any other 
country. 


Exhibit Awards Given 
Interior Department 


Certificates and Medals Sent by 
Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just announced orally that certificates 
and medals awarded to the Department 
as a whole and to its bureaus individ- 
ually by the International Jury 
Awards of the Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition at Philadelphia in 
December of last year, 
shown at the exposition, have been re- 
ceived. 

The Department made public the fol- 
lowing list of awards: 


Department of the Interior.—Grand | 


Prize, for collective exhibit for compre- 
hensiveness and general excellence of 
presentation of activities of the Depart- 
ment. 

Bureau of Reclamation.—Medal of 
Honor, for model of an irrigated farm, 
colored photographs and motion pictures, 
illustrating the results of Federal irri- 
gation work. 


Office of Indian Affairs—Medal 
Honor, for collective exhibit 


education. 


Bureau of Education—Medal of 
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illustrat- ; 
ing Indian homes, arts, industries, and 
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Title Registered U 


Mandate Government 
Of Southwest Africa 


Explains Its Policies 


High Commissioner Smit 
Gives Information Respect- 
ing Relations of Races. 


Report Is Examined 


In- 
quires Into Meaning and Ob- 
ject of “Color Bar Bill.” 


Permanent Commission 


Examination of the report of the Gov- 
ernment of the South African Union and 
the Administrators of South-West Africa 
has been begun by the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Na- 


tions, according to documents just re- 
ceived at the Department of State from 
the Information Section of the League. 

The full text of the League announce- 
ment follows: 


The Permanent Mandates Commission 
has began, its examination of the report 
of the Government of the South African 
Union on the administration of South- 
West Africa in 1926. 


High Commissioner Questioned. 


The Mandatory Government had spe- 
cially sent as its accredited representa- 
tive, M. Smit, High Commissioner of the 
South African Union in London, to take 
part in the discussion of this report. 

At its preceding session, the Commis- 
sion had had an exchange of views on 
the subject of an expression used in a 
treaty concerning the frontier of South- 
West Africa, according to which the 
Union held sovereignty over the man- 
dated territory. Subsequent to the com- 
ments and declarations on the observa- 
tions made on the subject, the Commis- 
sion resumed \their discussion. At the 
request of various members of the Com- 
mission, M. Smit gave various explana- 
tions on the working of the constitution 
which had recently come into force and 
which had given a legislative council to 
the territory. He also gave information 
on the immigration movement in South- 
West Africa and on the nationality of 
the immigrants. 


Inquiry On Race Situation. | 


Various members of the Commission 
asked for information on the subject of 
the native policy adopted in the mandated 
territory, in particular whether this 
policy was similar to that adopted under 
the South African Union. 


The representative of the Mandatory 
Government gave, in particular, informa- 
tion on the meaning and object of the 
“Color Bar Bill,” which is not applied to 
the whole of the territory. The relations 
between white employers and native la- 
borers was also the subject of questions 


| on the part of members of the Commis- 


sion. 


educational work, including kindergar- 
ten, primary and elementary schools, 
rural ‘school organization, home educa- 


| tion, ete. 


General aLnd Office.—Gold Medal, for 
collective exhibit of maps, charts, sur- 
veying instruments, etc., connected with 
the work of the office. 

National Park Service.—Gold Medal, 
for panoramic models in relief, colored 
photographs and motion pictures, illus- 
trating the national parks. 

Geological Survey.—Gold Medal, for 
collective exhibit presenting geologic, 
topographic, hydrographic and conser- 
vation activities. 

The Alaska Railroad.—Gold Medal, 
for collective exhibit of panoramas, col- 
ored photographs and maps showing 
scenes along the Alaska Railroad. 

Bureau of Pensions.—Silver Medal, 
for its collective exhibit of historical 


Honor, for collective exhibit illustrating | and statistical material. 
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Experiments Made 
In Growing Abaca 


In Central America 


Department of Agriculture | 


Tells of Work Done on‘ 


Plantations. 


New Sources Sought 


Plant Chiefly Cultivated in the 
Philippines Yields Manila 
Hemp. 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 

world’s supply of the fiber now comes 
from the Philippines, with the exception 
of a few hundred bales produced in Neth- 
erlands India. More than one-third of 
the fiber produced is used in the United 
States, and the present production is 
barely sufficient to meet the world de- 
mand, 

ManyX\of the abaca growers are now 
planting coconuts in the fields that were 
formerly planted to abaca, and two dif- 
ferent plant diseases that have appeared 
during recent years have either damaged 
or entirely destroyed the abaca crop on 
limited areas. It has been apparent, in 
view of these conditions, that an effort 
should be made to establish the abaca 
industry in tropical regions other than 
the Philippines. 

Collection of Pianis. 

A collection of approximately 1,400 
selected plants of six leading varieties of 
abaca was brought from the Philippines 
to the Canal Zone during the summer of 
1925. In making the shipment of plants, 
an effort was made to determine the rel- 
ative value of different kinds of propa- 
gating matefial, and also to ascertain the 
best methods of packing this material. 
Although the plants were shipped a dis- 
tance of 10,000 miles, more than 70 per 
cent arrived at their destination alive 
and 53 per cent were in good condition. 
After undergoing a six months’ period of 
quarantine on Columbus Island, four dif- 
ferent field plantings of abaca were made 
at widely separated places. The plants 
have thus far made a satisfactory growth, 
but it will be necessary. to.continue the 
experimental work for at least two years 
before it can be determined whether or 
not it will be practicable to produce 
abaca on a comméféial scale in tropical 
America. 


Mr. Free Asks Raise 


In Duty on Cherries 


Declares Tomato Growers Also 
Need Protection from 
Italians. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


prepared and preserved cherries, includ- 
ing maraschino and glace. The American 
cherry producers thought that included 
everything. The Italian producers how- 
ever, took out the stems and pits of the 
cherries and put them in brine, and con- 
tended that thereby they should pay 
only two cents per. pound duty. The 
American producers contested that. The 
Court of Customs Appeals sustained the 
Italian producers. 

“The result is that importations of 
the white cherries, which are the Italian 
product, has increased from 287,331 
pounds in 1922 to 15,320,000 pounds 
in 1926. It is practically taking the 
Maraschino cherry market away from 
the American producers except for a 
small quantity on the Pacific Coast. 

Hearings Have Been Held. 

“We have already had hearings be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. We are 
asking an increase so as to make the 
rates on these cherry products three 
cents per pound. We are going to sub- 
‘mit a brief to the Tariff Commission 
on which we were working today. 


“In most of the States of this coun- 
try we have minimum wage laws which 
fix the wage-scale of employes in our in- 
dustry. We cannot pit the cherries and 
market them in competition with the 
Italian cherries. It costs less to ship 
in barrels from Italy to New York and 
Philadelphia, which are principal ‘mar- 
kets, than between nearby places within 
the United States. 

“We have the same situation as to 
tomatoes. We are importing 5,000,000 
cases of canned tomatoes. The differ- 
ences in cost of production and freight 
rates are suc hthat slowly but surely the 

BAmerican producer is being eliminated 
from his market unless help comes in the 
form of tariff adjustment. We are ask- 
ing for a maximum increase of 50 per 
cent in the tariff on tomatoes to save 
the American canned tomato industry. 
The Tariff Commission has ordered a 
preliminary investigation of the cost of 
production in the United States and in 
Italy. We are anticipating a hearing 
before the Commission in the early fall 
on this tomato situation. As to cher- 
ries, we are expecting a decision of the 
Commission to guide us in respect to 
the next crop. 

Small Canners Use Tomatoes. 

“The canning of American tomatoes 
constitutes an important agricultural in- 
dustry in many States. They include 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. In Maryland, Delaware; 
Virginia, Tennessee, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, the industry is made up 
of a large number of small canners who 
are mostly or entirely dependent on to- 
mato canning. 

“The lowering of the duty on canned 
tomatoes, combined with the revival of 
the industry in Italy, has affected the 
American industry in two ways: (1) The 
Italian industry has regained its dom- 
inant position in neutral European mar- 
kets; (2) it is offering greater compe- 
tition and selling increasingly larger 
amounis of its output in the American 


markets.” . 
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Number of Medica! Schools Constants 


\ 
} 


Capacity Taxed by Increase of Students 


Necessity for Enlarged Facilities or New Institution Re- 
ported to American Medical Association. 


While medical schools in the United 
States have been reduceq to a nearly 
constant number as a result of the gen- 
eral reorganization of medical education 
in 1910, students have increased in num- 
ber to a pomt where the schools are filled 
nearly to capacity, says the Secretary of 
the Council on Medical Education ‘and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. N. P. Colwell, in a state- 
ment made public July 11 by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

If the number of students desiring to 
study medicine continues to increase, Dr. 
Colwell says, the capacity of the medical 
schools must be enlarged, or other medi- 
cal schools must be established. He re- 
ports that there are 80 medical schools 
in the United States this school year. 

“Several medical schools are in the 
throes of erecting enormous teaching 
plants,” he states. Dr. Colwell points 


to erection of new buildings, closer affili- | 
ation with hospitals and improvement of | 
teaching staffs as recent changes in medi- | 


cal education. 


Number of Medical Schools 
Unchanged in Five Y ears 

The statement says: 

“During the past two years changes 
made in medical schools in the United 
States have been chiefly in the erection 
of new buildings, improvement of teach- 
ing staffs, the rearrangement of subjects 
in the currigulum, and closer affiliations 
with hospitals, with increased opportu- 
nities for students personally to study 
diseasés at the bedside in dispensaries 
and hospitals. Several medical schools 
are in the throes of erecting enormous 


teaching plants—a continuation of the | 


marvelous development in this respect 
during the past several years. 

“The number of medical schools in the 
United States fluctuated from 80 in 1923 
to 79 in 1924, when the General Medical 


College of Chicago was discontinued, and 


back to 80 in 1925, when the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry -was added. 


cine and Surgery was revoked, but a new 
institution was promptly chartered to 
take its place under the name of the 
American Medical University of Kansas 
City. 

“During the past two years the num- 
ber of medical students has continued 
to increase. Instead of only 12,930 in 
1919, 
1924; to 18.200 in 1925; to 18,840 in 1926; 
and to 19.552 (estimate) in the session 


| of 1926-27. 


“The number of graduates also 
creased from 2 1922 to 
1924 and to 3 3,974 in 1925, but decreased 
to 3,962 in 1926. 
of medical schools has remained at about 
80 since 1920, the numbers of both stu- 
dents and graduates have increased. 
“At the beginning of the reorganiza- 


tion of medical schools in 1906 the 162 | 


medical schools then .existing enrolled 


25,204 students, an average of 156, and | 
an average | 
the | 


turned out 5,364 graduates, 
of 53. Last year (1926), however. 
79 medical colleges in the United States 
enrolled 18,840 students. an average of 
238, and turned out 3.962 graduates, an 
average of 50. 

“Tt is evident, therefore. that, although 
the number of schools has been reduced 


to a more nearly normal supply for this | 


country, the average numbers of students 
and graduates have been increased. Dur- 
ing the past few years, indeed. the med- 
ical schools rated in Class A have been 
filled almost to capacity. 


Continued Expansion 
Of Teaching Plants 
“The movement toward the building 


of larger teaching plants, including both 
medical schools and hospitals, continues. 
During 1925 and 1926 such enlarged 
plants have been established and parti- 
ally completed at the Universities 
of Colorado, Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Rochester (N. Y.), Vanderbilt, Western 
Reserve, 
cal College. 

“Those which are nearing completion 
or are partly occupied are of the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Northwestern, Ten- 
and the Detroit Medical College. 
Medical centers with more modern build- 
ings erected nearer to teaching hospitals 
are being established by the medical 
schools of George Washington, George- 
town, and Howard Universities at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and also by Temple Uni- 
versity at Philadelphia. 

“During the past 15 years no medical 
school has enrolled the enormous classes 
Which were found in several schools in 
years prior to 1910, ‘Quantity first’ gave 
way to quality, but even the quantity is 
being restored. Although the average 
classes are Jarger, there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of laboratory space, 
in equipment, and in clinial facilities in 
dispensaries and hospitals. 

“Since 1912 most of the medical 
schools have limited their_ enrollments 
to the numbers which could be given a 
satisfactory training in medicine, de- 
pending on their varying space, equip- 


tion of enrollments has reduced the at- 
tendance in few of the colleges for- 
merly having unduly large enrollments. 
The capacity of all others remains the 
same or shows an increase. 

“There has been, however, a tremen- 
dous onrush of students into all depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, in- 
cluding the medical schools; so that, ac- 
cording to some reports, many properly 
qualified students have sought admission 
to medical schools who could not be ac- 
cepted. The reports have been somewhat 
exaggerated, because many students 
made applications simultaneously to-as 
high as 15 or 20 medical schools, and 
some even matriculated in from two to 
several medical schools in order to be 
sure of admission somewhere. 

“Only one registration could be filled 
by one man, and at the opening of the 
session numerous vacancies remained. A 
careful survey of the situation indicates 
that at present the medical schools are 
filled nearly to capacity, so that if the 
number of students desiring to study 
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In 1926 the char- | 
ter of the Kansas City College of Medi- | 


New Drive 
For Better Mail Boxes | 


the number increased to 17,728 in | 


in- 
3,562 in | 


Although the number | 


| John H. Bartlett. Since then, 


| campaign to clean up unsightly 
| mounted mail boxes, it was explained, 


Wisconsin, and Meharry Medi- | 


medicine continues to increase the capac- 
ity of the medical schools will need to 
be enlarged or other medical schools | 
established. 

“The United States still has more 
Physicians in proportion to its population 
than any other country. In 1925 there 
Was one physician to every 753 people, 
while Great Britain reports (1921) one 
physician to every 1,087; Switzerland 
and Japan reported (1925 one, respec- 
tively, to every 
many (1912) one to every 1,940; Austria 
(1912) one to every 2,120; 
(1925) one to every 3,500. 


“The number 


is shown graphically in Figure 2. 

“In the United States, as in 
countries, there has been a_ tendency 
during recent years for physicians to 


locate in cities rather than in rural dis- | 
There is not a shortage of physi- | 
cians, as already shown, the problem be- | 


tricts, 


ing one of distribution, because the ex- 
cessive supply in cities more than off- 
sets the smaller numbers in rural com- 


munities. 
“With the greatly improved means of | 
| Communication—the telephone, 


interur- 
ban cars, and the automobile—physicians 
from towns or cities can furnish medical 
care for much larger districts than for- 
Such complaints as are heard 
are not of a lack of medical service but 
of the larger charges for the physician’s 
services because of the greater distance 
avel. 

“This problem is being studied by 
country-life associations and others in- 
terested in rural communities, 
prospect of improvement. The con- 
solidation of country schools is estab- 
lishing centers where in addition to the 
schoolhouses, small hospitals or health 
centers may be placed, through which 
medical service can be obtained in cases 
of emergency. 

“Through some of the financial founda- 
tions. small hospitals are being estab- 
lished in rural districts which have a 
—— sufficient to maintain them.” 


Is Planned 


Postmasters. Will 
Further Elimination of Un- 
sightly Receptacles. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
done. 
city routes have shown a very 
thetic attitude toward the clean-up cam- 


paign, and the Department naturally is | 


” 


very gratified over this. 

The clean-up campaign was launched 
by the Department on March 22, through 
the joint efforts of Mr. Billany and the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, 
a total of 


125,000 circulars have been printed and 


| sent out by the Department to popular- 


the 
patrons 


ize the movement 
masters, carriers 
service. 

Some 


among 
and 


post- 
of the 


of the 
rural 


idea of the enormity 


may be gained from the fact that on 


June 1 of this year there were a total | 


of 44,730 rural. routes, with approxi- 
mately 100 mail boxes to each route. 

Not all of these boxes of course need 
to be made more sightly, but a great 
many of them do, according to Depart- 
ment officials. 

From time to time, as the clean up 
campaign progress, the Department is 
officially commending postmasters, super- 
visors and rural delivery carriers for 
their hearty coperation in this work, it 
was stated. 

Postmasters Commended. 

The latest to receife such commenda- 
tion are as follows: 

John F. Conners, Postmaster, Oakland, 
Calif. (Photographs noted and filed and 
appreciating the work of supervisors.) 

C. W. Page, Postmaster, Shreveport, 
La. (Photographs noted and filed and 
appreciating work of carriers, Whitting- 
ton, Beard, Germany and Hickman, and 
also that of supervisors.) 

M. E. Clark, Postmaster, Pensacola, 
Fla. (Photographs neted and filed.) 

R.. N. Torbet, Postmaster, Albany, 
Oreg. (Newspaper clipping noted and 
filed.) F 

John K. Hagerty, Postmaster, Chester, 

(Photographs noted and filed, and 
appreciating the cooperation of Mr. 
Cheeseman, local contractor, and carrier 
Peterson.) 

Edward Straunch, Postmaster, Miles, 
Tex. (Appreciating the work of carriers 
Bigler and Smith.) 

Charles Olson, Postmaster, Strugeon 
Lake, Minn. (Appreciating 100 per cent 
cooperation of patrons and post office 


| employes.) 
ment, and hospital relations. This limita- | 


J. F. Healey, Postmaster, Worcester, 
Mass. (Newspaper clipping with photo- 
graphs noted and filed, and appreciating 
work of superintendent of mails.) 

Fred R. Blackham, Postmaster, Win- 
chester, Ky. (Photographs noted and 
filed and appreciating work of rural 
carriers. ) 

Morton Lamb, Postmaster, Kokomo, 
Ind. (Photographs acknowledged and 
filed and appreciating active interest of 
rural carriers and their atrons.) 


Col. S. R. H. Tompkins 
‘ To Be Retired on July 17 


Col. Sclah R. H. Tompkins, described 
as “one of the former types of Cavalry 
officers now passing out of the Army,” 
will be retired on July 17, at the statu- 
tory age of 64, from the Seventh Cav- 
alry, at Fort Bliss, Tex., where he be- 
gan his Army service in 1886, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Department of 
War July 11. 

With the exception df a few intermniley 





1,290 and 1,359; Ger- | 


Sweden | 


of physicians for every 
100,000 people in each of these countries 


other 


with some | 


Be Urged to) 


“Patrons on rural and mounted | 
} 
sympa- 


| Holland Is Declared 


| 
| Likely to Continue 
| Subsidy to Aviation 


Expense of Operating Air 
Lines Found Still to Be 
Below Revenues. 


' Costs Have Declined 


| Drop of More Than Two-Thirds 
Has Been Recorded Since 


1922. 
The Commercial Attache at 
Hague, Philip E. McKenney, has re- 
| ported to the Department of Commerce 


JULY i, 1927. 


IM otion Picture Industry i in Germany — 
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Compared With That in United States 


| Statistics Reported to Department of Commerce Include 
Receipts and Attendance Figures. 


Comparisons between Germany’s mo- | 
tion picture industry and that of the | 
United States, reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Paris office 
and based on official German statistics, 
reveal the so called “pleasure tax” on 
admission tickets as a large source of 
income to the German’ government | 


whereas in the United States it is said | 


, Number of motion pitcure theaters..... 


ENGQINUCL OL BORER. i 6 danness vers ten gts ° 


| Average attendance (daily) 


| A verage 
' 


The | 


that it is probable the Dutch Parliament | 


will soon extend the subsidy 
the Royal Aviation Company. 
partment’s statement 
text: 

The subsidy agreement between 
| utch Government and the Royal Avia- 
tion Company, which was approved re- 


granted 
The De- 
in full 


follows 


| ment, will probably be accepted in its 
present form by the First 
within the near future, it is believed in 
The Hague. The object of the new bill, 
it is said in Netherlands, is to promote 
| the air services between the Netherlands 
and other countries through the K. L. M. 
In the explanatory memorandum it is 
pointed out that since 1920 a subsidy 


Chamber | ers receive 


| that 
| 45,000 


{ film 
the | 


| has been extended to this company. The 
reasons which formerly led the State to 


grant a subsidy are still valid. The 
financial profit has remained consider- 
ably below the estimate, so that the 
| Dutch company is thought compelled-to 
depend for a longer period on State as- 
sistance than was at first expected. 
The average costs per 
ealeulated over the total 
of the company, 
guilders in 1922 to 1.55 guilders (¢sti- 
mata) in 1926. (The value of the guilder 
is about $.4006.) The 
ever, is not yet covered by 


working cost 


the revenue. 


Enforcement Officials 
Discuss Prohibition 


Effort 
Out 


| Coordination of Is 


Sought in Carrying 
Program. 
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of the new fiscal year under which Gov- 

ernment agencies operate. 
: Dr.- Doran Presides. 
Dr. Doran presided over 
ference. 
! Assistant Secretary 
Seymour Lowman; 
missioner of Prohibition, 
the Special Assistant to 
; sioner, James E. Jones; 
law division of the Bureau 
tion, James J. Britt; 
Technical Division, Bureau of 
tion, William V. Linder; the Deputy 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Alf Of- 
tedal; the three zone supexvisors, J. E. 
Cooper, J. C. Waddell and M. M. Dengler, 
and administrators with headquarters at 
the following points: 
Boston; Maurice Campbell, New York; 
Andrew McCampbell, Buffalo; A. J. Han- 
lon, Newark, N. J.; Samuel O. Wynne, 
Philadelphia; J. D. Pennington, Pitts- 
burgh; John F. J. Herbert, Baltimore; 
R. Q. Merrick, Richmond; Robert E. 
Tuttle, Savannah; 0. D. Jackson, New 
Orleans; William O. Mays, 
W. H. Walker, Columbus; 
ley, Chicago: Sigurdt Qvale, St. Paul; 
Glen A. Brunson, Stoux City; Sam 8. 
Haley, St. Louis; Frank V. Wright, Fort 
| Worth; John F. Vivian, Denver: Carl 
Jackson, Helena; Edward R. Bohner, 
San Francisco, and Frank R. 

olds, Los Angeles. 


the 


con- 


of the Treasury, 


the Commis- 
of Prohibi- 


Prohibi- 


Menhaden Scarce 


Industry Along 
jured by Shortage of 
Fish. 

A searcity of menhaden, a fish that is 
taken from the waters of the Atlantic 
for its oils and for use as fertilizer, is 
seriously threatening the industry along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Jersey to 
Cape Cod, according to reports received 
hy the Bureau of Fisheries of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commissioner 
of Fisheries, stated orally July 11 that he 
has under consideration urgent requests 
from the industry for the detailing of 
one of the Bureau’s specialists to investi- 


have dropped ffom 4.74 | 


total cost, how- | 


George A. Parker, ! 


Louisville; | 
E. C. Yellow- | 


— tions are photographic, for the perma- 


Seaboard In- | 


ton-kilometre, | 


| Observatory, 
| unofficial 


| orally on July 


| sults were obtained. 


‘In attendance were the Acting | 


the Assistant Com- | 
H. H. White; | 


the chief of the | 


the chief of the | 


| eclipse. 





, time already 


gate the causes for the apparent migra- | 


tion of the menhaden. 

A member of the herring family. fat 
and rich in vitamins and minerals but 
not palatable for human consumption. 
the menhaden is also variously known 
as “fat-back,” “bug-fish,” “bunker.” and 
““moss-bunker.” Several billions of 
pounds are caught annually along the 
coast from Cape Cod to Texas, and 
from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons of 
oil and 85,000 tons of fish meal and 
scrap are extracted. There are about 
50 factories engaged in the processing of 
menhaden along the Atlantic seaboard. 

According to Mr. Radcliffe, the fishing 
for menhaden, which is done by purse- 


| Navy, with 
| B. Kellogg. 


. . | have to be 
| cently by the Second Chamber of Parlia- | oe ere 


| said, 


price of admission 

Annual receipts 

Pleasure tax ee 
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(The value of the reichsmark is $0.237.) > - 
: the 


“The report called attention to the fact 
at present the industry employs | 

persons exclusive of those em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cameras, 
and other materials used by the 
industry. Attention was also called to 
the high municipal pleasure taxes which 
met, which constitute a se- | 
vere handicap in view of foreign com- 
petition. It is claimed that the produc- 
only 18,000,000 marks from | 
rentais as compared with an annual av- | 
er ge of 40,000,000 marks paid to munici- 
palities as a pleasure tax.” | 

The Department also issued the fol- | 
lowing report received from the As- | 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, | 
Lee C. Morse: i 

At a — of “al manmade oz * 


| Position Important 


For Observing Sun 


G. H. Peters Disciasses Needs | 
for Astronomical Photog- 
raphy of Eclipse. 


Professor G. H. Peters, tn charge of 
astronomical photography at the Naval 
who has read with interest 
publications regarding the 
eclipse of the sun on June 29, last, said | 
11 that location of ob- 
servation parties is vital, because it is 
important to have the sun fairly well ; 
above the horizon to avoid interference 
with fogs, haze, ete> He was a member 
of the Naval Observatory’s party which, 
at Sumatra, Dutch West Indies, observed 
the eclipse of the sun on January 14, 
1926, from which,he said, some good re- 
The detailed dis- 
cussion of the observations then, he said, 
will appear in the Observatory’s volumes 
later. He made similar observations on 
the same island a quarter of a century 
ago. 

“The eclipse of June 29, last,” he said, 
“was not visible in the United States 
but there were numerous parties of ob- , 
servers scattered along its path in other 
countries. _I presume the Scandinavian 
peninsula was well occupied with ob- 
servers. The eclipse started at sunrise | 
on the Atlantic Ocean, about 200 or 300 | 
miles west of Cape Clear. The path of | 
total eclipse just missed Ireland. It | 
crossed Wales, England, bisected Nor- | 
way, stretched into the Arctic Ocean, 
just missed Spitzbergen, passed through 
Russian Siberia and the end of its total- | 
ity was in the Pacific Ocean just east 
of the Aleutian Islands. The totality 
was very low for observers in England. | 
I have heard that at the time of the | 
eclipse the sun was surrounded by nu- | 
merous solar prominences, indicating | 
considerable solar activity. 

“An eclipse observation requires enor- 


} mous apparatus, which has to be trans- | 


ported to the stations selected and | 
erected inside the shadow path of the 
We had 15 tons to carry on our 
last Sumatra trip. Most of the observa- 


nent record.” . 


“Mr. Wilbur Uncertain 


In Atlantic Fisheries | 


| factorily, 


On Tri P to We est Coast 


* 


Secretary Says Conference at | 


Geneva May Affect Inspec- 
tion Plans. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, stated orally, July 11, that the 
Geneva conference on the limitation of 
naval armaments might cause him to | 


| defer his trip to the West Coast to in- 


spect the naval stations and Pacifie 
fleet. 

Secretary Wilbur had planned, he 
to begin this inspection about | 
August 1, and tentative plans for this 
have been made, but he | 
stated that if the Geneva conference is | 
not terminated within a_ reasonable | 


length of time he will be forced to fore- 


' go this trip until a later date. 


The Naval Secretary, on July 11, was 
in conference, at the Department of the 
Secretary \of State, Frank | 
He did not divulge the na- 
ture of the discussion, but stated that 
they were “considering questions that 
have arisen.” An assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State also was in attendance 
at the conference, he declared. 


Recent State Regulation 


seining, has been indifferently successful | 
this year in the Chesapeake Bay region, | 


which is the center of the industry. 
Coastal temperatures possibly enter into 
the apparent Se he said. 


tent tours of service, Col. Tompkins a 
served with the Seventh Cavalry. About 
three years ago he was detached from 
| the Seventh Cavalry and _ stationed in 
San Antonio, but because of the senti- 
oe attached to his service with the 
giment, the Department) issued orders 
recently, effective on July 11, transfer- 
, ring him back to that regiment 


Of Motion Picture Shows 


Montana isis sail it unlawful for 
owners, Managers, or employes of public 
dance halls to permit a minor under 16 
to frequent such a hall or place where 
a public dance is in progress unless ac- 


| companied by parent or legal guardian, 


reports the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 


ment of Labor. 
Iowa authorized cities and 


towns to 


| limit the number of public dance halls, 


| billiard halls 


and pool rooms therein. 

Nebraska, Oregon and 
introduced bills :o create | 
censorship com- 


Colorado, 
Washington 
State motion-picture 
missions 


| Picture 
| period February 


| all tickets sold 


| passed to make 
| have a previous petition which was sub- | 


+ Commerce 
} Dillon’s illness may not prevent his re- 


to be negligible. The full text of the 
report, made public July 11, follows: 
“The report of the German Motion 
Producers’ Association for the 
1, 1926, to May 31, 
gives the following table of com- 
Germany and the 


1927, 
parative figures for 
United States: 


Germany. 
3,600 
1,600,000 
900,000 
0.75 RM 
240,000,000 
40 to 50,000,000 
72,000,0000 


14,700 

7,600,000 
8,000,000 

IRM 

+ Billion Marks 
Negligible 
900,000,000 

the Ger- 
held 
petition the 


leaders of all branches of 
man motion picture industry 
cently it was decided to 
Government to exempt from taxation 
at 2 marks or less and 
to limit the tax on tickets sold for more 
than 2 marks to 10 per cent. 

At the same time a resolution was 
an additional effort to 


mitted to the Government and which had 
as its object the fixing of the age limit 
for juniors reduced from 18 years to 
16 years, passed. 

It is believed extremely 
Germany that either of 


doubtful in 
these petitions 


| 
| 
| 
| 


United States. | 


re- | 


Colony Established 
In Arizona to Care 
For Child Defectives 


Feeble-Minded Granted the 
Right of Appeal to Cour’ 
by Minnesota Law. 


Health Acts Passed 


Several States Legislate to Fix 
Minimum Marriage Age; 
Dance Halls Regulated. 


A review of recent child-welfare leg- 
islation has been prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
giving brief accounts of steps taken in 
various States to procure better care and 
attention for juveniles. 

The full text of the review, just made 
public by the Bureau, follows: 

An Arizona bill which passed the leg- 
islature over the Governor’s veto pro- 
vided for the erection of the Arizona 
Children’s Colony for the care and edu- 
eation of mental defectives under 21, 


| committed by the juvenile department of 


the superior court after examination by 


| psychiatrist and physician. 


will be favorably acted on and it is the | 
concensus of opinion that the opposition 


will be too great to be overcome. 


‘Authority Ts Asked 
To Remove Stations 


Two New York Broadeasters 
Seek Right to Move to 
New Jerse ye 


Responding to two applications re- 


; ceived from New York broadcasting sta- 


tions for permission to move their trans- 
mitting apparatus from New York city 
to Secaucus, N. J., O. H. Caldwell, mem- 
ber of the Federal Radio Commission, on 
July 11 sent a telegram explaining that 
no action could be taken until a full 
quorum of the Commision is present in 
Washington. 


James F. Cronin, manager of Station 


' WLWL, owned by the Paulist Fathers, 


was the recipient of the telegram, An 
application similar to that of WLWL was 
recently received from Franklin Ford, 
who manages Station WHAP, New York 
city. About a month ago permission to 
remove its transmitter 


Right of Appeal. 

Minnesota granted feeble-minded per- 
sons committed by the probate court the 
right of appeal to the district court. 

Nebraska authorized an appropriation 
for the purchase of additional land for 
the Nebraska _ institution for feeble- 
minded. 

Measures to establish additional insti- 


| tutions or buildings for the care of men- 


tal defectives were introduced but did not 
become law in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Washington. 

The New York Legislature provided 
for inspection of places used for déten- 
tion of mental defectives pending ex- 


| amination and commitment and for the 
| maintenance of certain standards in such 


places of detention (Governor’s action 


' not known). 


from the roof of | 


the Hotel Majestic in New York city to | 


Secaucus, N. J., was granted Station 
WGL by the Commission. 
Following is the fulltext of the tele- 
gram to Mr. Cronin: 
Approval Secaucus, 


N. J., site cannot 


be granted without quorum of Commis- | * : 
| firm, or in any 


sion, available about July 24. Site se- 
lected should be at least one wave-length 
distant from WGL, now under erection 
at Secaucus. For your 
WHAP also negotiating for Secaucus 
site. Believe you should all three agree 
fully before pee 


Reception by Radic 


Dec ‘I: a red Improv ed: 


Commissioner O. H. Caldwell 
Returns from Visit to New 
England Area. 
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its channel. This was sufficient to cause 
it to interfere with WJZ’s programs. 

Operators of the station at once 
busied themselves to correct this, and 
Station WEEI is now operating satis- 
according to Mr. Caldwell. 

Two members of the Commission are 
now in Washington—Admiral llard, 
its chairman, and Mr. Caldwell. Two 
others are still in the field, Commis- 
sioner Bellows studying stations in the 
middle west and Commissioner Sykes be- 
ing in the south, their respective dis- 
tricts. 

It was announced at headquarters of 
the Commission in the Department of 
building that Commissioner 


turn to Washington within a month 
Telegraphic advices from San Francisco, 
where he was ordered to recuperate, 


| state that he is considerably improved 


and evinces a desire to get back to his 
duties. Meanwhile, radio supervisors of 
the Department of Commerce are con- 
ducting the checkups of stations in his 
district along the Pacific Coast and in 
the Rocky Mountain aa 


Fish Rescue W ork 
Not Yet Necessat 


Flood Waters to Sufficiently 
Subside. 


Receding waters of the Mississippi in 


information, | 


} orphans’ 
| permit the issuance of certificates to per- 


| the house 


| Bureau of Fisheries Waits for | 


the flooded regions have not yet stranded | 


enough fish to make necessary 


the | 


beginning of fish rescue operations by ' 


the Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Lewis Radcliffe. 


The Mammoth Springs, Ark., and the | 


Tupelo, Miss., stations of the Bureau 


of Fisheries stand ready, however, to | 
begin the work whenever the waters | 


subside enough, said Mr. Radcliffe. The 
State of Arkansas is also going to aid 


| in the fish rescue work. 

Staffs of these stations will be aug- | 
mented by local labor when the task of | 
| gathering up the stranded fish begins, | 


said Mr. Radcliffe, 


Various health measures affecting child 
welfare have been considered by the 
States in addition to those noted in the 
News Summary for June 11. 

Oregon provided that the county judge 
and county commissioners in counties 
and the mayor and common council of 
incorporated cities shall constitute a 
board of health ex officio except where a 
regularly constituted board of health ex- 
sts. 

An Illinois bill which has passed the 
Senate authorizes county boards to ap- 
point county health superintendents, pre- 
scribing qualifications and salary and 
permitting one such superintendent to 
perform duties for two or more counties 
if in the opinion of the department of 
public health such person is qualified and 
able to do so, 

A New Jersey bill which became law 
requires the licensing of private nurs- 
ing homes for the care and treatment of 
persons ill with disease or crippled, in- 
way afflicted. Licenses 
are to be secured from the commissioner 
of institutions and agencies. 

Minimum Marriage. 

Pennsylvania passed a law raising the 
minimum age of marriage, after Octo- 
ber 1, 1927, to 16 years for both parties 
with a proviso that the judge of the 
court, in his discretion, may 


sons under 16. A Pennsylvania bill which 
was vetoed by the Governor would have 
permitted the minor party or parties to 
a marriage, where no children have been 
born, to have the marriage declared void. 

Minnesota raised from 2% @ 16 the 
minimum marriage age of girls, permit- 


| ting the juvenile-court judge, after in- 
| vestigation, to authorize the granting 


of a license to a girl of 15. 

New York bills to raise the legal mar- 
riage age died in committee, but a bill 
which was enacted makes it compulsory 


| for the clerk issuing marriage licenses 


to require documentary proof of age of 
persons under 21. The written consent 


; of both parents is also required for girls 


14 to 18 and for boys 16 to 21. 

California passed a measure requiring 
the posting of a notice of intention to 
matry at least 10 days and not more than 
30 days prior to application for a license. 

The Governor of Oregon vetoed a bill 
to repeal the 1925 law which declares 
that when two persons cohabit for more 
than one year and children are born as 
a result of such cohabitation the parties 
shall be deemed married. 

Bills to increase marriage restrictions 
in regard to age, health requirements, 
and publication of notice or in regard 
to stated intervals between application 
for and granting of licenses were intro- 
duced but failed to become law in Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Indiana authorized the sterilization of 
insane, feeble-minded and epileptic per- 
sons in State and county institutions. 

An Illinois bill which has passed the 
senate and was favorably reported by 
committee authorizes steril- 
ization of ccrtain inmates of State insti- 
tution:. 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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Retroactive Wagés Disallowed 
_ For Alaskan Railroad Employes 


Comptroller General Finds Revised Interpre- 
tation of Pay Regulations Did Not Apply 
ae at Time Involved. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WitHOoUT COMMENT BY THE 


Scarcity of Servants Not Caused 
By Restrictive Immigration Laws 


’ THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1927. 


Unitep States Datzy. 


Topical Survey of the Government ‘ 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


THIS vast. organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 


Survey of Bureau of Labor Statistics Shows 
Growing Disinclination of Women to En- 
ter Domestic Employment. 


freon 
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’ Alaska Kaliroad employes who have! States is hereby empowered, authorized, 


been paid at the rate of compensation 
fixed by a valid regulation in effect at 
the time the service was rendered, are 
not entitled to any further payment 
therefor, according to a ruling of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, just made public 
in response to a request from A. G. 
Balls, Special Disbursing Agent of the 
Alaska Railroad at Anchorage, Alaska. 

The decision, in full text, follows: 

There has been received your letter 
of June 1, 1927, as follows: 

“1, . The enclosed voucher in favor 
of J. J. Brennan, covering services as 
conductor and brakeman for the Alaska 
Railroad, during the period February, 
1925, to December, 1926, in the amount 
of $6.81, has been presented to me for 
payment. 

“9. It is respectfully requested that 
an advance audit be made of voucher 
submitted, and that with return of 
voucher I be advised as to the propri- 
ety. of payment of same from the ap- 
propriation indicated. 

Additional Vouchers Anticipated. 

“3 It is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 40 more vouchers will be sub- 
mitted to me for payment involving 


questions identical with those submitted | 


in the enclosed voucher. 

“4. I have not paid the enclosed 
voucher, at once, upon presentagjon, for 
the reason that payment covering the 


services of claimant has already been | 


made, as stated in pay rolls heretofore 
submitted to your office. Said voucher 
covers additional allowance of time, 
based on a new interpretation of wage 
schedule, as set forth in Bulletin No. 
421, issued March 8, 1927, copy here- 
with. It is understood that the addi- 
tional allowance is made in settlement 


of a point of interpretation, which has | 


been under discussion since the issuance 
of the schedule of rules and rate of pay 
covering train and engine service em- 
ployes, effective January 1, 1925.” 

The act of March 12, 1914, 38 Stat. 
305, aythorized the President of the 
United States to locate, construct and 
operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska. Said act provides: 

“That the President of the 


Army Mine Planter 
To Repair Cables 


United 


“Joseph Henry” Ordered 
New York at Request of 
Secretary of Labor. 


The Army  mzne-planter “Joseph 
Henry,” a cable ship, has been ordered 
to proceed to New York harbor and re- 
pair the submarine telephone cable be- 
tween Ellis Island and the United States 
Barge Office in New York city, the De- 
partment of War has just announced. 
The work will be done at the request of 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
the statement said. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

At the request of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of War has di- 


rected that the United States Army | 


mine-planter “Joseph Henry” (cable 
ship) proceed to New York harbor to 
make necessary repairs to the submarine 
cable between Ellis Island, New York 
harbor, and the United States Barge Of- 
fice, New York city. The United States 
Army mine-planter “Joseph Henry” is 
now operating in the First Corps Area 
repairing important submarine cables at 
Portland, Maine, and Boston, Mass. 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Alfred Alexandre de Lorimier, 


Reserve, ordered to active duty at Letter- 


man General Hospital, San Francisco. 
Each of the following-named Reserve of- 


ficers are ordered to active duty at Letter- | 


man General Hospital: First Lieut. Ferdi- 
nand Charles Dinge, First Lieut. Edward 
Snow McQuarrie, First Lieut. Fred John 
Miller and First Lieut. Abner Zehm. 

Maj. William W. Southard, 
duty with Organized Reserves, 
to 315th Medical Regiment, 
Texas. 

Maj. Emil H. 
assigned to Fort Williams, Me. 

First Lieut. William F. DeWitt, William 
Beaumont General Hospital, ordered to 
duty in the Canal Zone. 


assigned 


Each of the following-named Reserve of- 


ficers are ordered to Fitzsimons General 


detailed to | 
San Antonio, | 


Burgher, now in Panama, | 
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Hospital for active duty: First Lieut. James | 


Patrick Cooney, First Lieut. 
dall Higgins, First Lieut. Nathaniel Logan 
Leven, First Lieut. Oliver 
First Lieut. Lester Lowe Ward. 


George Ken- | 


Kunze Niess, | 


and directed to * * * employ such of- 
ficers, agents, or agencies, in his discre- 
tion, as may be necessary to enable him 
to carry out the purposes of this Act; 
* * * to fix the compensation of all of- 


ficers, agents, or employes appointed or | 


designated by him; * * *” 
Payments Made by Schedule. 
The administration of the 


January 1, 1925. 


The provision of said schedule relative | 


to the particular point involved in your 


submission, namely, daily train service, | 


was interpreted by a letter of the general 
manager dated March 19, 1925, and em- 


playes of the railroad have been paid | 
since that time in accordance with the | 


schedule as thus interpreted. 

On March 8, 1927, the superintendent 
of transportation, with the approval of 
the general manager, issued Bulletin No. 
421, which contained a new interpretation 
of the minimum daily train service. 

The schedule of wages, together with 


the letter of the general manager inter- | 


preting it, constitute, in effect, a regu- 
lation promulgated under statutory au- 


thority, and, therefore, has the full force 
and effect of law until repealed, super- | 
See 4 Comp. Gen. | 
also | 
| Sawyer v. United States, 10 Fed. (2nd) | 


seded, or amended. 


480, and decisions therein cited; 
416. 
Payment Not Authorized. 


The Bulletin of March 8, 1927, consti- 


tuted a change or amendment in the reg- | 


ulation fixing the rates of compensation 
and could have no retroactive effect. 21 
Comp. Dec. 482; id. 181; 26id. 99. See 
also United States v. Davis, 132 U. S. 
334. 

Since the employe in whose favor the 
voucher is drawn has been paid for the 
service involved at the rate of compen- 
sation fixed by a valid regulation in ef- 
fect at the time the service was ren- 
dered, it must be held that he is not 
entitled to any further payment therefor. 

Accordingly, ; ou are advised that pay- 
ment on the voucher is not authorized. 


Tests Are Announced 
For Postmasterships 


Examina- 
tions to Be Held for 44 Posi- 
tions in 24 States. 


Examinations to fil! vacancies in the | 


position of postmaster in 44 cities in 24 
States have been just announced by the 
Civil Service Commission. Salaries range 
from $1,100 to $2,300 a year. . 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


At the request of the Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, the United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an open competi- 


tive examination to fill the position of | 
postmaster at each of the offices here- | 


inafter named at which a vacancy exists 
or is about to occur. It is expected that 
appointments will be made as a result 
of this examination unless it is found in 


the interest «* the service to fill any va- 


cancy by transfer or promotion. 
Held Under Executive Order. 
This is not an examiantion under the 
Civil Service Act and rules, but is held 


under an Executive order of May 10, | 


1921. 
Arkansas: Vilonia, $1,500. 


California: Murrietta, $1,300; Tustin, | 


$1,900. 

Florida: Nokomis, $1,100; Watertown, 
$1,200. 

Idaho: Cascade, $1,900. 

Tilinois: Cypress, $1,100; Williamsfield, 
$1,600. 

Kansas: Utica, $1,500. 

Kentucky: Cleaton, $1,100; Pembroke, 
$1,900. 

Maine: Dryden, $1,400. 

Michigan: Nahma, $1,100; 
$1,800. 

Minnesota: 


Osceda, 


Chokio, $1,700; Hills, 


$1,500; Linstrom, $2,000; Taylors Falls, 


$1,900; Waconia, $2,100. 
Mississippi: Blue Springs, $1,200. 
Nebraska: Big Spring, $2,000. 
New Mexico: Taos, $2,200. 
New York: Broad Channel, 
Nassau, $1,800. 
North Carolina: Norwood, $1,600. 
Ohio: Jeffersonville, $1,700. 
Oklahoma: Oakwood, $1,500. 
Pennsylvania: Beallsville, $1,200; New- 
manstown, $1,600; Newton Hamilton, 


$1,100; 


| $1,100. 


Each of the following-named Reserve of- | 


ficers are ordered to active duty at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital; First Lieut. 
Louis Holmes Ginn, jr., First Lieut. James 
Thomas Tucker, First Lieut. Charles Wil- 
bur Williams and First Lieut. Charles 
Tindal Young. 

Major Roy T. Morris, Letterman General 
Hospital, ordered to his home to await re- 
tirement. 

Each of the following-named Reserve of- 
ficer are ordered to active duty at Fort Sam 


Houston, Tex.: First Lieut. Howard Kelley | 
Crutcher, First Lieut. Paul Henry Fox, First | 


Lieut. Howard Sterling McConkie, First 
Lieut. Carl Milo Rylander and. First Lieut. 
Sam Foster Seeley. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Charles C. Park, Field 
ordered to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Capt. Allen Caryl Bigelow, Quartermas- 
ter Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
at Camp Holabird, Md. 

Capt. Daniel J. Keane, Cavalry, ordered 
to Fort Meade, S. Dak. 

First Lieut. Fraser Richardson, Cavalry, 
ordered to report to retiring board, Eighth 
Corps Area, for examination. 

Capt. Leon E. Savage, Field Artillery, 
assigned to 7th Field Artillery, Madison 
Barracks, N. Y., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. John A. McComsey, Coast 
Artillery Corps, assigned to 7th Coast Artil- 
lery, Fort Hancock, N. J., upon completion 
of present tour of foreign service 

Capt. Maurice E. Barker, Chemical War- 
fare Service, detailed as student, Massa- 


Artillery, 


Tennessee: Halls, $2,200. 

Texas: La Feria, $2,300; Leander, 
$1,200; Lipan, $1,100; Roaring Springs, 
$1,800. 


Virginia: McClure, $1,200; Nokesville, | 


$1,700; Wilder, $1,200. 
Washington, Manson, $1,400. 
West Virginia: Hastings, $1,100; Hun- 
dred, $1,900; Worthington, $1,400. 
Wisconsin, Cambridge, $2,000. 


bridge, Mass. 


First Lieut. Samuel G. Frierson, Air Corps, | 
as student at Massachusetts In- , 


| detailed 

| stitute of Technology. 

| Capt. Hugh MeN. Gregory, 10th Cavalry, 
ordered to William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, El Paso, Pex., for observation and 
treatment 
_ First Lieut. Paul C. Parshley, Corps of 
Engineers, ordered to proceed to his home 
to await retirement. 

Lieut. Col. John Greer Leroy Hanlen, In- 


fantry Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- | 
porting to Army War College for course of | 


instruction. 
Quartermaster Corps. 


Each of the following-named Reserve of. | 


ficers are ordered to active duty at Jeffer- 
sonville Quartermaster intermediate depot, 
Indiana: Major Ignatius Loyola McCarthy, 
Capt. Arthur John Graf, Second Lieut. 
Guy Eugene Chambers, Second Lieut, Roy 
Harrison Nelson. 


Act of | 
March 12, 1914, supra, was placed under | 
the Secretary of the Interior, who gave | 
the general manager of the Alaska Rail- | 
road authority to fix the compensation | 
of the employes of the railroad. Acting ' 
under that authority the general man- | 
ager issued a schedule of wakes effective 








chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 


present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
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Bureau of Standards Promotes Uniformity 
In Regulation of Services of Public Utilities 


Topic 15—Public Utilities 


First Article—Services of the Bureau of Standards. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; and fourteenth, Arts. The pres- 
ent article deals with Measurements. 


By E. C. Crittenden, 


Chief of the Electrical Division, Bureau of Standards. 


HE Federal Government is charged with the 

duty of establishing uniform weights and 

measures; the enforcement of their. proper use 

is, however, the duty of State and local au- 
thorities. The National Bureau of Standards conse- 
quently has no police powers. Among its many func- 
tions, it has authority to investigate the standards of 
practice and methods of measurement used by public 
utility companies, but it has no authority to make or 
to enforce any rules to govern such companies. 


Why then should it carry on such investigations? 


What does it investigate and how are its results 
used ? 

* . 7 

For the modern city dweller public utility services 
are essential needs. A city without water, gas, elec- 
tricity, transportation, and telephone service is hardly 
imaginable; the quality and cost of these services are 
important factors in determining the desirability of 
a given city for business or residence. Their quality 
and price cannot in general be fixed by competition 
as is the case with ordinary commodities and services, 
because from their very nature public utility services 
must be monopolies in order to be rendered cheaply 
and efficiently. 

In this country, therefore, the plan generally 
adopted has been to grant these monopolies to private 
corporations, reserving to the State or city the right 
to establish the quality of service to be required and 
the corresponding rates to be charged, subject to the 
limitation that a fair return must be allowed on the 
capital used. This arrangement requires not merely 
instruments and measurements to tell how much serv- 
ice is given, but also judgments as to how good the 
service is, whether it ought to be better, and whether 
it is rendered with reasonable safety and efficiency. 
On all of these questions the Federal Government 
through the Bureau of Standards assists in attaining 


uniformity of practice among the States. 
* * * 


EVERY meter used by utility companies in the sale 

of water, gas, or electricity in this country has its 
scale of measurement derived directly or indirectly 
from the standards of the Bureau. In order to make 
this possible, standard instruments are calibrated, first 
for the manufacturers who produce the meters; sec- 
ond, for the utility companies that have meters in- 
stalled on their lines and that are required by State 
or municipal regulation to check such meters at speci- 
fied intervals; and finally, for the State public service 
commissions which usually check the measurements 
of the companies and make special tests on meters 
concerning which complaints are made by customers. 


TheBureau also tests the calorimeters which are 
used by gas companies and the public service commis- 
sions to determine the heating value of the gas sup- 
plied, and the various types of instruments which are 
used by electric companies in the control of their own 
operations. 

* * * 

The growing magnitude of the utility business con- 
tinually calls for new instruments of larger range. 
The Bureau is now carrying out experiments to im- 
prove the accuracy of “orifice meters” which are 
meters of very large capacity used in the measure- 
ment of gas sold in wholesale lots as, for instance, by 
producing to distributing companies. Similarly, it has 
devised improved methods for the calibration of the 
instrument transformers used in the measurement of 
electric power in large amounts, and it calibrates these 
transformers as well as the instruments that go with 
them. New instruments for the accurate measure- 
ment of electric currents above 1,000 amperes and of 
voltages up to 300,000 are now being built in the Bu- 
reau’s shops. 


The Bureau not only tests the instruments to be 
used in making measurements, but prepares and pub- 
lishes instructions for their proper use. These publi- 
cations include books on Methods of Testing Gas, Gas 
Calorimetry (heat measurements), a general descrip- 
tion of electrical instruments and a whole series of 
separate papers on particular methods of making meas- 
urements or tests on gas and electricity. It has even 
made investigations of taxicab meters and gasoline 
measuring pumps, although these may not be consid- 
ered as public utilities in the strict sense. 

” * * 


UTMELItTY service, however, means more than just 

supplying a certain amount of gas or electricity. 
It involves, for example, the reliability of service, the 
constancy of quality of gas, the pressure of the gas 
and the voltage of the electricity, and other conditions 
necessary for really satisfactory service. 


The degree of perfection economically attainable 
in all these things depends on local conditions, but the 
same general principles apply in all States, and their 
application can best be made by combining the ex- 
perience of many companies and many localities. This 
the Bureau of Standards has done with the coopera- 
tion of State public service commissions, the utility 
companies and their national associations. 
7 » » 


The results are published in the form of “Standards 
for Gas Service” and “Standards for Electric Service.” 
These service standards are very generally used by 
State public service commissions as the basis for 


their orders and regulations applicable to gas and 
electric service in the various States. A “Code for 
Electricity Meters” has also been prepared in coopera- 
tion with the principal electrical organizations. 


In telephony the service rendered is more intangi- 
ble, and there has been less experience in the estab- 
lishment of definite standard requirements. Studies 
in this field are therefore of a more general nature, 
and an extensive treatise has been published with the 
title “Telephone Service.” 

* * “ 
N addition to the conditions affecting service di- 
rectly, there are others which involve the safety 
of the public as well as of employes of the utility 
companies. The Bureau of Standards has given spe- 
cial attention to those measures which would make 
gas and electric service safer for all concerned. 


Again with the cooperation of the utility associ- 
ations, it has drawn up codes of practice published 
as the National Gas Safety Code and the National 
Electrical Safety Code. The latter code is a very 
complete set of rules to be observed in the genera- 
tion, distribution, and use of electric power. It has 
been repeatedly revised to keep it up to date and to 
meet practical conditions. The fourth edition is now 
being printed. A large part of the rules of the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code has been officially adopted 
in many States. 

* * * 

The Gas Safety Code is less complete, but the 
Bureau has made thorough studies of the performance 
of gas burners, has devised improved methods of 
determining when proper combustion is obtained, and 
is now assisting the American Gas Association to 
develop a laboratory of its own for such work. The 
importance of this work has been emphasized by the 
rapidly growing use of gas room heaters and the 
numerous cases of carbon monoxide poisoning which 
have resulted from improper use of such heaters and 
other appliances 

The Bureau has made field studies of the condi- 
tions which give rise to such unfortunate accidents, 
has made extensive studies of the design of gas burn- 
ers, and has tested a large number of the types of 
burners now on the market. Its work in this field 
in cooperation with the Gas Association has undoubt- 
edly contributed very greatly to make the use of 
gas appliances safe. 

* * * 

IN many electric railway systems a considerable part 

of the current returns to the power house through 
the earth, and in years past these stray currents have 
done great damage to water and gas pipes and to the 
lead sheaths of power and telephone cables. All kinds 
of utility companies are therefore very vitally inter- 
ested in this problem—technically known as elec- 
trolysis. 


The Bureau began work on it a number of years 
ago to find out, first, the conditions under which dam- 
age occurs, second, how to make measurements to 
tell just where damage is being done, and third, how 
to change conditions so as to reduce the damage with 
the least total expense to all concerned. It has de- 
vised special instruments for the measurement of cur- 
rents in the earth, has studied thoroughly the elec- 
trolysis troubles experienced in several cities, and has 
published a series of articles most of which are sum- 
marized in two papers now in press—on “Methods, of 
Making Electrolysis Surveys,” and “Applications. of 
the Earth Current Meter.” 

* * * 

Sveral national utility associations have formed 
the American Committee on Electrolysis to work with 
the Bureau, and two printed reports based largely on 
the Bureau’s experimental work have been published. 
The Committee now has before it a final paper pre- 
pared by the Bureau on Methods of Electrolysis Miti- 
gation. 


During the investigations of electrolysis it became 
evident that pipes often suffered severe damage in 
soils where no stray current could be blamed for it. 
Consequently the Bureau has begun a practical test 
to find what types of soils are destructive, what kinds 
of pipe material it is best to use in different soils, 
and what methods can be used to protect the pipes 
in corrosive soils. About 14,000 samples of various 
materials have been buried in 47 different soils scat- 
tered throughout the country. These samples are be- 
ing dug up in installments over a period of 10 years, 
and the corrosion of the different materials is being 
determined. The results are not yet complete enough 
to say what materials are best in different soils, but 
the utility associations see the value of this work for 
them and are planning to continue and enlarge it. 

* ” * 


WHILE the investigations mentioned are of most di- 

rect concern to the public utilities and their cus- 
tomers, many others under way affect them more or 
less directly. 


For example, tests of welded rail joints, of bridge 
members, of electric lamps, of electrical conductors 
and insulating materials, standardization of screw 
threads, and specifications -for lubricating oil are of 
immediate interest to the utility companies, but they 
affect all industry and therefore are not classed specifi- 
cally as utility problems. 

* '% * 

A conference of State public service commission 
engineers is held annually. These conferences serve 
a very useful purpose in bringing together engineers 
engaged in State regulatory work and afford an oppor- 
tunity for free and full discussion of technical and 
engineering problems in which all the States have a 
common interest. 

Municipal engineers and the engineers of public 
service corporations also find the laboratories of the 
Bureau of assistance to them in their local problems 
of furnishing acceptable service to the public, and 
when possible, such assistance is given freely both to 
individual cities and companies and to technical and 
engineering associations. 


In the next article, the first of a series on 
Communications, to be published in the issue 
of July 13, the Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, will tell of the work of the Post Office 
Department, 
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President of the United States, 


Any scarcity of domestic servants 
which may exist is not appurently 
caused by the restrictive immigra- 
tion laws, according to the results 
of a survey just announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The survey has also developed the 
fact that for the last fifty years 
there has been a decline in the pro- 
portion of those engaged in domes- 
tie service occupations to the popu- 
lation. 

The unwillingness of women to en- 
ter domestic employment is com- 
mented upon in a report made to 
the annual convention of the Y. W. 
C. A. in May, 1925, by a commission 
on household employment. 

The publication of the full text 
of the statement of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was begun in the 
issue of July 11. Continuing with 
the Y. W. C.'A. report, the state- 
ment is concluded as follows: 

“What is the cause of this boycott of 
household employment on the part of 
wage-earning young women—a boycott 
the more serious because unconscious, 
unpremeditated, unorganized, and of 
steadily increasing proportions? 
would be sufficiently distressing even 
though only the employers, and _ indi- 
rectly routine family life, were suffering, 
but in the present crowded condition of 
the business and industria: fields the 
wage-earning young women are fighting 
desperately for a bare existence. 

“Stenographers, clerks, factory em- 
ployes have no work, while hundreds of 
housewives can get no help. It would 
seem such an easy, simple thing to 
transfer all these girls without work to 
the positions without workers, but they 
will not go. 

“When the situation among the unem- 
ployed was at the most acute stages in 
New York ‘his past winter, the head of 
the city employment bureau said he 
could place 5,000 young women in do- 
mestic employment if he could get 
them.” 

In the same year (1915) in which the 
above report was made there was pub- 
lished another study of domestic serv- 
ice, entitled “Wanted a Young Woman 
to do Housework,” by C. H. Barker. 
In it the following statement is made 
regarding the scarcity of domestic help 
existing at that time: 

“With a few notable exceptions, only 
those who are unqualified to compete 
with the business woman are left to 
help the householder, and the problem 
confronting her today is not so much 
how to change inefficient to efficient 
help, but how to obtain any help at all.” 


No Notable Reduction 


In Number of Females 

From the above citations it would ap- 
pear that the complaint regarding the 
scarcity of good domestic servants has 
been a perennial one, and has been 
just as strong in times of heavy immi- 
gration as it is now. 

An analysis of the recent immigration 
figures, moreover, indicates that the re- 
strictive immigration: laws could not 
well have had any gerious effect upon 
the supplying of foreign domestic serv- 
ants for the reason that there has been 
no important decrease in the immigra- 
tion of alien females belonging to the 
races from which domestic servants have 
been chiefly drawn. 

It is true that since the passage of 
the quota immigration laws there has 
been a sharp decline in the number of 
immigrants classed in the immigration 
returns as domestic servants. The de- 
tailed figures were given in an article in 
the Labor Review for February, 1927. 

Thus for the four years 1911-1914 the 
average number of immigrants classed 
as servants was 127,077, while for the 
two years 1925-1926 the average num- 
ber was only 28,756. Classification by 
sex is not given in the official reports, 
but it is known that the servant classifi- 
cation in the immigration returns in- 
cludes so few males that for practical 
purposes it may be regarded as com- 
posed of females. 

These figures, however, by no. means 
tell the whole story regarding the actual 
number of immigrants who. enter do- 


; mestic service after arrival in the United 


States. In the first place, the classifica- 
tion of an immigrant in a particular oc- 
cupation at the time of entry depends 
on the immigrant’s statement as to 


| previous occupation. 


Very many who class themselves as 
of a certain occupation at time of arrival 


| later enter entirely different pursuits. 


A foreign woman calling herself a do- 
mestic servant and having little or no 


| idea at the time of what the future may 
' actually offer may become a clothing 
' worker in New York, and the wife of a 
! gardener, classified as of “no occupa- 
| tion” at time of arrival, may later with 
| her husband obtain employment in the 


service of a country or suburban house 
which desires a man gardener and a 
woman cook or housekeeper. 

That this actually occurs on a large 
scale is evident from the fact that de- 
cennial censuses of occupations show 
no such number of foreign-born females 
in domestic’ and personal service as 


| would be there if all those who classed 


themselves as “servants” on arrival ac- 
tually entered such service after arrival. 
As a result of this inevitable fol- 
lowing by many immigrants (women as 
well as men) of ocupations in this coun- 
try of which they had no idea at the. time 
of landing, the occupational classifica- 
tion in the immigration returns can not 
be taken as indicative of the actual oc- 
cupational distribution of such persons 
after entry into the American labor 
market. 
As regards female domestic servants, 
| indeed, it would seem that the potential 
supply from immigration is most ac- 
curately represented by the total num- 
ber of arrivals belonging to the races 


This | Group I: 


| 
| 


preferred for domestic service by most 
American housewives. When this analy- 
sis is made, it appears that while the 
total number of female immigrants en- 
tering this country has decreased mark- 
edly since the war and since the passage 
of the restrictive acts, there has been 
little or no decrease in the number of 
females of the races generally preferred 
by American households for domestic 
service, such as the Irish, English, and 
German. 


Average Yearly Number 


Of Female Immigrants 
This is brought out in the following 
table which shows the average yearly 
number of immigrant females 10 years 
of age and over, by principal races, for 
the two years immediately pregeding the 
war (1913 and 1914), when immigration 
was unrestricted, and for the two years 
1925 and 1926. The races are arranged 
in two groups, the first group including 
those which in the past have probably 
furnished the largest number of foreign- 
born domestic servants ‘and seem to be 
generally preferred for such service by 
employers of this class of labor, namely, 
English, French, German, Irish, Scandi- 
navian, Scotch, and Japanese. 
1913-1914 1925-1926 
23,514 22,218 
8,397 9,175 _ 
34,9 26,459 
17,528 19,835 
7,905 
13,830 
243 


EMBlBh 626 cccees 
PPOHGH fics veces 
FOFMGN ciss sees 
Trish 
Scandinavian 
oo) 
Japanese ........ 5,397 
Total for Group I 112,287 100,205 
Group II: 
Croatian and 
Slovenian ..... 
Finnish sak 
FIODLOW visvecccs 
WOMEN 1 SUR 544% 
Lithuanian ...... 
A a eer 
DEORICRN 066 cites 
| errr 
RRUSSION .:060 0008's 
Ruthenian ....... 
Slovak 
Other races .... 


10,658 
4,880 
53,664 
71,919 
8,940 
15,497 
5,550 
54,206 
6,393 
12,372 
10,900 
37,474 


371 
387 
5,612 
4,502 
237 
543 
9,520 
1,761 
538 
232 
254 
8,329 


Total for Group II 292,453 32,286 


Total 255.0065. 404,740 132,491 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Howard D. Lamar (S. C.), det. 
aide on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to 
aide on staff, to Rear Adm. Frank H. Clark,e 
Comdr., Dest. Sqdns., Setg. Fit. . 

Lieut. Errett R. Feeny (S. C.), det. Nav~ 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I.; to Aircraft 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fl. 

Lieut. Percy J. Hutchison (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Vestal; to Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Arthur Rembert (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Milwaukee; to Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Lieut. Maurice T. Scanlon (S. C.), det. 
Bu. S. & A.; to U. S. S. Vestal. 

Lieut. George G. Murdock (Ch. C.), det. 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua; 
to U. S. Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Herman L. Hermann (Ch. 
C.), to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Emmet O’Neil (Ch. C.), to 
duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Ch. Bosn. Frans 0. Anderson, det. U. S. 
S. Trenton; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Ch. Bosn. Jay Smith, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. Sonoma. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Roscoe W. Beard, det. U. 8. 
S. Sapelo; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Romaine Hathaway, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Sta., 
Guam. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Clifford W. Waters, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; to U. S. S. 
Sapelo. 

Pay Clk. Garret Boer, det. Nav. Sta., 
Guam; to nearest rec. ship in U. S. 

Pay Clk. Jack M. Page, det. Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to nearest rec. ship 
in U. S. 

Pay Clk. Edward B. Parker, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; to U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ch,, Pharm. Walter W. Wade, det. Nav. 

Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; to Bu. 
M. & S. 
Comdr. Burton H. Green, orders April 5, 
1927; modified, to command Div. 40, Dest. 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., on board U. S. S. Law- 
rence. 

Lieut. Edward W. Wunch, Jr., orders 
June 13, 1927, modified; to U. S. S. Lardner. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F.. Hooper, det. 
from all duty; to resignation accepted July 
13, 1927. 

Ensign John H. Ellison, det. U. S. S. Mil- 
waukee; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Ensign Frank P. Tibbitts, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada; to two months sick leave. 

Capt. Edgar L. Woods (M. C.), det. nag 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.; to dist. med. of- 
ficer, 15th Nav. Dist. 7 

Lieut. Comdr. Paul Richmond (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, IIl].; to First 
Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 


Haiti. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert M. Askin (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Chaumont; to Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Eric G. Moylman (D.‘G.), 
det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco, Calif.; to 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. 

The following ensigns (Class 1927) have 
been assigned to duty on board the follow- 
ing ships, reporting on August 26, 1927: 

Altair: Ethan W. Allen, Lester J. Geiger 
and Howard A. Yeager. : 

Arkansas: Frank Bruner, Welington A, 
Hammond, Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., Samuel G, 
Mitchell, John William Murphy, Sam Pick- 
ering and Frank Virden. 

Arizona: Gordon S. Ashley, Randolph B. 
Boyer,- James W. Hager, John F. Henkel, 
Jack Maginnis, Arnold W. McKechnie, Carl 
H. Midtlyng, Jules F. Schumacher, William 
C. Specht, Winston I. Quattlebaum, Wayne 
T. Stukey, Clifford L. Wickman, Harold M. 
Zemmer and Richard D. Zern. 

California: Leonard W. Bailey, Rawson 
Bennett 2d, Jack F. Bowling, Jr., Lannie 
Conn, Clifford 8, Cooper, Glynm R. Donaho, 
Vernon Dortch, Sylvius Gazze, Thomas ©, 
Green, Chesley M. Hardison, Ralph Hickox, 
William H. Leahy, James J. McRoberts, Ray 
A. Mitchell, Joseph N. Murphy, William R. 
D. Nickelson, Jr., Henry B. Stanley and 
John C. Zahm. 

Cleveland: Doyle G. Donaho. 

Colorado: Abram H. Afong, Jr., Carl M. 
Dalton, Arthur K. Ehle. John E. Faigle, Carl 
W. Flesher, Gardner K. Grout 2d, Patrick 
Henry, Jr., Harry R. Hummer, Jr., Louis 
H. Hunte, Carroll F. Johnson, Philip C. Olin, 
Hilfort C. Owen, Walton D. Rowle, Jimmie 
R. Simpson, Martin R. Stone, Herbert T. 
Tortorich, Blinn Van Mater and Emile R 
Winterhaler. 

Concord: Richard ©, Collins, Harry & 
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Agriculture 


Dairying Expenses 
In America Higher 


Than in New Zealand 


Transportation Also Cheaper 
for Delivery in New York 
and Imports Are 
Rising. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny, 
said in a recent address before the 
American Institute of Cooperation 
that producers of dairy products in 
the United States ave facing in- 
creased competition from abroad 
and an increase in imports of dairy 
products. 

The first part of his*address was 
printed in the issue of July 11. The 
full text continues: 

In considering the probable future of 
the dairy industry, it is necessary to 
note the conditions of production in the 
important producing countries. New 
Zealand is the greatest exporter of the 
Southern Hemisphere and, next to Den-_ 
mark, the greatest surplus producing 
country. of the world. New Zealand is 
peculiarly suited foy dairy production. 
The cows are pastured 12 months in the 
year, which eliminates a large part of 
the cost of producing and storing win- 
ter feeds. Little expenditures’ is re- 
quired for shelter. Producers have 
adopted large scale methods of produc- 
tion. More than half the cows are 
milked by machines, with which a man 
and boy can handle 40 to 50 cows. But- 
ter and cheese factories are larger than 
the average in the United States, thus 
reducing the per unit cost of manufac- 
turing. Transportation is relatively 
cheap. It costs less to ship butter front 
New Zealand to New York than from 
some points in Minnesota to New York. 
With all of these advantages, proba- 
bly no country in the world is better 
suited to dairy production for world 
markets than is New Zealand. 

More Butter Exported. 

Exports of butter increased from a 
pre-war average of 39,000,000 pounds to 
142,000,000 pounds in 1924 which re- 
mains her record year. Last year’s pro- 
duction was a little less, but this year’s 
production may be fully equal to that 
record. The exportation of cheese in- 
creased from 56,000,000 to 179,000,000 
pounds in 1924; the exportation of con- 
densed and powdered milk from prac- 
tically nothing to 13,000,000 pounds. Dr. 
Macklin, who made a study of the New 
Zealand dairy situation in 1924, says 
that the area devoted to dairy produc- 
tion can be doubled, the carrying ca- 
pacity of the land increased, and the 
yield per cow considerably increased. 
A continuation of the remarkable rate 
of increase in the past 10 years is 
hardly to be expected, but New Zealand 
has the resources to continue expansion 
for some time yet. 

Dairying does not occupy so important 
a position in Australian agriculture as 
in New Zealand. Production is increas- 
ing, however, and in some parts of the 
country dairying is making inroads upon 
the sheep and beef cattle industries. Ex- 
ports increased from a pre-war average 
of nearly 78,000,000 pounds to 100,000,- 
000 pounds in the period 1923-25. Pro- 
duction and exports fluctuate consider- 
ably from year to year on account of 
variations in pasture conditions. While 
conditions are not so favorable over a 
large territory as in New Zealand, they 
are favorable to some expansion. With 
reference to transportation, Australia 
has the same advantages of low ocean 
rates to foreign markets as has New 
Zealand. On the other hand, Australia’s 
population, consumes a large part of 
her production and the increase in popu- 
lation may prevent any material ex- 


pansion in the exportable surplus of | 


dairy products. 
Output Increased in Argentina. 

The dairy industry of Argentina 
newer than in New Zealand. Production 
has increased rapidly in recent years. 
Exports of butter increased from a pre- 
war average of 5,000,000 pounds to 66,- 
000,000 pounds in 1924; of cheese from 
nothing to over 19,000,000 pounds in 
1919. Argentina appears to be abandon- 
ing the export of cheese as exports have 
declined from nearly 20,000,000 pounds 
in 1919 to a small figure. In Argentina 
dairying is conducted in a crude way on. 
Its development has 
been stimulated by a slump in the price 
of beef cattle. According to Mr. Esta- 
brook, the cost of dairy production is 
relatively low because of chea, land and 
labor, a fertile soil and a mild climate. 
The continued prosperity of the dairy 
industry during a period of low pricese’ 
for beef and cattle, has been an object 
lesson which is likely to encourage the 
continuation of the expansion of dairy 
production. 

Denmark is our most important com- 
petitor in the Northern Hemisphere and 
the world’s greatest exporter of dairy 
products. From 1881 to 1924 the num- 
ber of dairy cows in Denmark increased 
50 per cent; the production of milk 275 
per cent; butter production over 300 per 
cent; and exports even more than pro- 
duction. The remarkable progress in 
Denmark has been due-very largely to 
cooperative efforts to increase the effi- 
ciency of production through better feed- 
ing and better breeding. The output has 
not only been increased but its quality 
has been greatly improved similarly 
through better feeding and better breed. 
ing. The output has not only been in- 
creased but its quality has been greatly 
improved similarly through organized ef- 
forts. Care in handling and grading has 
given Danish butter the highest posilion 
in the British market. 

With reference to Denmark, it is i: 
teresting to note that exports have in 
creased in part at the expense of hom 
consumption. Consumption of margarin, 
increased from 41,000,000 pounds in 1900 
to 157,000,000 pounds in 1926, an in- 
crease of 116,000,000 pounds. In 1926, 


| 
| 


is | 


_at Minneapolis. 
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B Grain. 

Grain markets were again unsettled 
with corn 1 to 2 cents higher but wheat 
and oats easier. Pessimistic reports on 
growing corn with rain needed in some 
sections forced the futures market. up 


} about a cent while cash quotations were 


firmer than futures. Receipts at Chi- 
cago were only moderate and all gradés 
were in brisk demand at narrowed dis- 
counts. Mills and elevators bought 
freely at Kansas City where arrivals 
were limited. No. 3 yellow was gen- 
erally quoted at $1.03% at Chicago; 
at $1.03@$1.06 at Kansas City; and 
$1.03@$1.04 at Minneapolis. 
Wheat declined about a cent. 

rivals at Kansas City were below 


Ar- 
ex- 


pectations but an increase of around 4,- | 


000,000 bushels in commercial stocks 
made some buyers cautious. High pro- 
tein wheat continues in brisk demand 
in the Northwest and the Southwest 


and quotations ranged from Saturday’s | 
Ele- 


{ level to 2 cents a bushel lower. 
vators took ordinary grades. 
dark northern at Minneapolis 
mostly at $1.48@$1.56 per bushel. 
2 hard winter was quoted at $1.47 
$1.49% at Chicago and $1. 3633 @$1. 62 
at Kansas City. No. 2 red winter cen- 
tered at $1.47% at Chicago and $1.41 
at Kansas City. 

“Oats were easier in spite of 
strength in corn’ market, ranging from 
steady to nearly a cent lower. 
quotations declined fractionally but cash 
quotations nominally held steady at Kan- 
sas City and premiums were unchanged 
Chicago quotations 
ranged from % cents higher than Sat- 
urday to 1 cent lower. No. 

oats sold at 45% 
at Chicago; at Kansas City 

464%2@53% cents; and at Minneapolis 
at 45% @46% cents. 

Wool. 


No. 1 
sold 
No. 


26,000,000 pounds of domestic wools have 
arrived in Boston. The total amount of 


domestic wools that arrived in Boston | 


during June was 46,000,000, as compared 
with about 19,000,000 during June, 1926. 


the first half of last year. 
Cotton. 

Cotton prices July 
York Cotton Exchange open seven to 
nine points up, continued: to advance 


during the day and closed 5-16 to 3% | 


cents above Saturday’s closing figures. 


July futures contracts th h | 
7 oe ee | veal calves 50 cents to $1 lower. 


to 17.40 cents, and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange advanced 27 points to 
17.25 cents compared with 17.40 cents 
on the corresponding day in 1926. Oc- 
tober (July quotation not received) fu- 


ture contracts on the Chicago Board of | 


Trade closed at 17.60 cents against 1%. 27 
cents Saturday. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was 
16.99 cents per pound. On the same day 
last season this price stood at 17.56 
cents. Middling spot cotton was quoted 
in*New Orleans July 11 at 17.25 cents 
per pound compared with 17.65 cents 
last year. 


Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 des- | 


ignated markets amounted to about 
3,700 bales, against 3,427 bales one year 
ago. 

Exports today were larger than for 
some time, amounting to 90,439 bales, 
compared with 7,3 
day last year. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Western lettuce declined $1 in New 
York city July 11; Eastern stock dull. 
Potatoes, 25c lower. Watermelons and 





| Potatoes: 


4 @ | 








3 white | 
2@48 cents per bushel | 
nominally | 


73 bales on the same! __ 
| 25 lower, sheep steady. 





peaches firm. Onions steady. 
loupes tending lower. 
Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- 
ards 86s and 45s . .$1.50@2.00 
California Salmon Tints, oe 36s and 
45s 1.50@2.00 
8. C. 36s and 
45s .$1.00 
California Honey ‘standards 36s and 
45s .$1.75@2.25 
California ‘Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.00@2.00 
York Big Boston Type, 2- 
$.35@.65 
dozen crates. 
$5@6.00 
varieties, 
$1.25@1. 50 
bushel hampers. 
$1.00 
Peaches: (Six-basket carriers), Georgia El- 
bertas, medium to large. ; $2@2.75 
N. C. Hileys, medium to large. .$2.25@2.75 
Georgia Elbertas, bushel hampers, medium 
to large , -$2@2.75 
Georgia Belles, medium to large. $2@2.75 
(Cloth-top stave barrels), North 
Cobblers . .$3@3.25 
Norfolk Section. 
$3.00@3 50 
Eastern Shore. meee. . .$3.25@3.37} 
Watermelons: (Bulk, per car), Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina Tom Watsons, 
24-30 pound average. $345@485 
Butter. 
The New York butter market was 


steady to firm at unchanged prices. Trad- 


Green Meats, cammaaae” 


Balls, 


Lettuce: New 
dozen crates 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 
Onions: New Jersey yellow 
bushel hampers 
Virginia yellow varieties, 


Carolina 
Virginia Cobblers, 


| ing of fair volume, but lacking in snap. 
| Dealers generally express confidence in 


. | market as a result butter that.cannot be 
the | 


sold at a profit goes to storage, leaving 


Fut | limited supplies for open market trade. 
utures 


Medium and undergrade steady at listed 
prices. Car market steady with a dis- 
position to hold 90 score at 40% cents. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 41% 
cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 40 
cents. 

Cheese. 
On the New York cheese market there 


; was fair activity in some quarters and 
| listed prices well sustained. 


During the past two weeks more than | oe ee 


State styles 
Special made Single 
Daisies showing some curing selling at 
25 cents. Strictly fresh Wisconsin styles 
in about steady position. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 


| can cheese at New York were: Flats 2414 


The total arrivals for the year to the | 80 20°4. conta; 


end of June amount to 93,000,000, as | 
compared with about 61,000,000 during | 


Single Daisies, 234 to 24 
cents; Young Americas, 24 to 241% cents. 
Livestock. 

Chicago receipts for the opening ses- 


| sion of this week were estimated at 24,- 
11 on the New | 


000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 55,000 hogs and 
15,000 sheep. 

Good and choice grades af steers held 
firm while others were uneven but mostly 
steady. Sows and heifers were un- 
changed, bulls 10 to 15 cents higher and 
Best 
heavy steers reached a top of $14.40 
while medium weights sold upward to 


| $14.10, long yearlings to $14 and best 
| light yearlings at $13. 


Most light and 
medium weight steers sold from $11 to 
$13. Veal calves cleared generally at 
$12.50 to $13 to major local killers, a 


| few selected lots on the early market 
| as high gf $14 to outsiders. 


The hog trade opened fully steady with 
Friday’s best time but closed slow and 
weak on the heavier weight selections. 
Shippers bought 10,000 and approxi- 
mately 13,000 were held over for Tues- 
day. Top was $10 on best light and 
medium weights, bulk of 160 to 200 lb. 
selling from $9.65 to $9.90, most 220 to 
250 lb. butchers from $9.15 to $9.70, bulk 
260 to 340 lb. butchers from $8.55 to 
$9.15 and bulk packing sows from $7.50 
to $8. 

Fat lambs and yearMngs sold mostly 
Bulk of good 


native lambs soldsat $14. Choice range 


| lambs were unsold late on the bid of 


$14.75. Fat ewes sold mostly from $5 to 
$6.50. Monday’s closing quotations fol- 


> low. 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). 


Heifers, good and choice 

Heifers, common and medium.... 
. Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


gs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
medium and 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice. 


Light weight (160-200 lbs.), 


smooth 
medium, 


Packing sows, rough and 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, medium to choice 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice 


———_—_O080—00 
was mostly $1 to $1.50 higher than a 


Meat. 

With the recepits light to moderate 
the New York wholesale trade in fresh 
western dressed meats reflected further 
improvement over last week’s healthy 
close. Steer beef was largely 50 cents to 
$1 higher than last Friday and $1 to 
$2 higher than the previous Monday with 
demand fair. Cow beef sold on a 50 cents 
to $1.50 higher market than Friday and 


3% pounds of margarine were consumed 


to every pound of butter. Thus the 
Danes have contributed to the expansion 
of international trade in dairy products 
in part by consuming a cheaper product 
at home. 

Denmark Exporting Cheese. 

Since the war Denmark has also be- 
come an exporter of cheese and of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. 

The Netherlands for many years has 
been the world’s greatest exporter of 
cheese, though since the war New Zea- 
land has become a close rival. Exports 


| have increased from a pre-war average 
| of 127,000,000 pounds to 186,000,000 in 


; 1926. 


In the past five years she has 
doubled her exports of butter and nearly 
doubled exports of condensedNand evapo 
vated milk. The Netherlands like Den- 
mark is saving her butter for export by 
cating more margarine and her mar- 
garine consumption per capita is now 
about equal to her butter egnsumption, 

From other states on the Baltic—in- 


~ 


good and choice. 9 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Sevens Kansas City 
$10.50@$13.50 
10.00@ 12.75 

6.25@ 11.00 

8.50@ 11.75 
. 6.25@ 9.25 
12.50@ 10.50@ 13.00 
8.25@ 9.5 8.25@ 
6.50@ 5.75@ 


10.00 
8.50 


8.50@ 
8.90@ 
9.304 


9.10 
9.55 
9.55 
9.50 
7.90 
9.75 


8.55@ 
9.00@ 
9.104 
8.90@ 
7.004 
8.650 


10.00 

10.00 
9.90 

8.10 
9.60 


choice.... 


eep. 
Lambs, good and choice (84 


14.00@ 15.10. 
9.50@ 12.75 
9.50@ 12.50 
11.50@ 13.65 


13.25@ 14.40 
8.50@ 12.00 
4.75@ 6.25 


week earlier with demand fair to good. 
Veal showed an advance of $1 to $2 
over Friday and a week earlier, while 
lamb was $1 to $2 higher than Friday 
and from $2 to $4 higher than the pre- 
ceding Monday. Both mutton and pork 
loins were quoted $1 to $2 higher than 
last week’s close or than Monday of last 
week. 


cluding Sweden, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Esthonia — there have lately come ex- 
ports of butter equal in total quantity to 


Canta- } 


the exports from The Netherlands. These | 


states possess grazing land ideal for , 
dairying. Rapid progress has been made | 


recently in applying scientific knowledge 
to dairy production. Financial aid is be- 
ing given to butter export societies. With 
improved equipment the dairy resources 
are more fully niilizcd than ever before 
in the interests of export trade. 

Finland is not -a new dairy country, 
but her exports of cheese of the Swiss 
type are now becoming important, along 
with the rapid increase in the butter sur- 
plus. On the whole these states resemble 
Denmark in their resources, and the pro- 
ducers in these countries are emulating 
Danish farmers in the technique of dairy 
production on the basis of imported con- 
centrated feeds. 


To be ‘senbbuted in ae issue of 
July 18. 


; Rice (bushels) en 


Farm Aid 


Farms and Products 
Drop $30,000,000,000 


Value in Six Years 


Agriculturists Represent But 
Third of Population at 
Present Time, Declares 

Senator Barkley. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
ture just as it has entered into industry, 
and practically every other vocation that 
exists among men. 

The farmers of the Nation find them- 
selves in a peculiar situation which does 
not attach to any other character of en- 
terprise to the same extent. Industry is 
well organized in every paft of the coun- 
try. Finance is organized. The profes- 
sions are to a greater or less extent or- 
ganized; and whether by reason of this 
organization, or by some other power, 
those who engage in these various activ- 
ities not only are consulted but have a 
determining voice in fixing the price of 
their service. This price may be gov- 
erned somewhat by the conditions of 
competition. But, fundamentally, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the doctor, and the banker fix the price 
which the world must pay for the serv- 
ices which they render. 

This is not true as to the service ren- 
dered the public by the man engaged in 
agriculture. He is compelled to take 
what is offered for his product, and 
large numbers of those who purchase 
from him are indifferent to the question 
of what it has cost him to produce it. 
Not only is the farmer helpless in fixing 
the price of what he sells to others, but 
he is utterly ignored when it comes to 
fixing the price of what he pays to 
others for what they self him. This is 
an absurd situation. 

I do not desire to draw comparisons 
between various industries or vocations. 
But it is undeniable that agriculture is 
the one indispensable industry of this 
and every other nation, because without 
agriculture, in its various branches, all 
other activities would collapse. There 
would be nothing to manufacture into 
finished products if somebody did not dig 
it out of the earth, and without these 
things our great transportation facilities 
would be useless and unprofitable. 

The farmers of the Nation have at 
various times sought to correct this 
absurd inequality by organizing their ac- 
tivities into. cooperative associatons. 
These assocations have been very help- 
ful in limited areas, and in more or less 
fluctuating periods of time. But their 
success has been diminished not only by 
the vast areas in which the organized 
products have been grown, but also by 
the inability to enter in them all the 
producers of such products. 

While the farmer. has been making a 
desperate effort to solve his own prob- 
lems he has seen his interests steadily 
decline until he finds himself pinned be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones. 
In the last six years he has seen the 
value of his property decline more than 
seventeen billion dollars ($17,000,000,- 
000). He has seen the value of his 
products decline in the same period more 
than thirteen billion dollars ($13,000,- 
000,000), making an aggregate loss to 
agriculture in six years of more than 
thirty billion dollars ($30,000,000,000). 
This is greater than the total value’ of 
all the railroads in the United States. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 18. 


CROP REPORT AS 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
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Crop Conditions 


Crop Prospects, as as Indicated by by Condition 
July 1, Reported “Far from Promising” 


Above Average Yield Forecast for Wheat and Smallest in 
Twenty-Six Years for Corn. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


comments of the Crop Reporting Board, 
follows: 


Crop summary for the United States 


as of July 1, 1927: 

Corn: Acreage, 97,638,000 acres; con- 
dition, 69.9 per cent of normal; indicated 
production, 2,274,424,000 bushels. 

Winter Wheat: Acreage remaining for 
harvest, 38,185,000 acres; condition, 75 
per cent of normal; indicated production, 
579,416,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat: Acreage, 20,313,000 
acres; condition, 89.7 per cent of normal; 
indicated production, 274,218,000 bushels. 

All Wheat: Acreage, 58,498,000 acres; 
condition; 79.1 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 853,634,000 bushels; 
stocks on farms, 3.28 per cent of last 
year’s crop; stocks on farms, 27,339,000 
bushels. 

Oats: 
dition, 79.9 per 
cated production, 


cent of normal; indi- 
1,349,026,000 bushels. 


Prospects as Whole 
Found Not Promising 


Crop prospects as a whole are far | 
While it is still too | 


from promising. 
early to forecast accurately the produc- 
tion of late sown crops, the present out- 


look is. for the shortest corn crop in 26 | 


years; for a very short crop of fruits, 


for rather large crops of beans, peanuts, 
and sweet potatoes and for a record pro- 
duction of hay. Crop prospects are 
fairly good in the western States but 
very unpromising in the eastern part of 
the Corn Belt. 


The area in crops this season shows | 
a reduction of around 7,000,000 acres, or | 


2 per cent, below the acreage in crops at 
this time last year. 


of the Mississippi Valley, in the lower 
Ohio Valley and Central Corn Belt States 
where wet weather interfered with 
planting, in the southwest where drought 


caused a heavy loss of winter wheat and | 


restricted the planting of spring-sown 
crops and in the south where the cot- 
ton situation has tended to curtail farm- 
ing operations. 


Cotton Acreage 
Decreased 6,000,000 


There are this season some rather 
large shifts in the relative acreages of 
the various crops. 
are the 6,000,000-acre decrease in cot- 
ton, the 2,000,000-acre decrease in corn 
and the 2,000,000-acre increase in wheat. 
The cotton acreage is 12.4 per cent be- 


low that of a year ago and throughout | 


the south there has been an increase in 


the acreage of alternative crops, includ- | 
hay and grain. | 


ing peanuts, cowpeas, 
The acreage in corn is 1.9 per cent be- 
low that of last year and is with one 
exception the smallest corn acreage since 
1908. The acreage in oats shows a de- 
crease of about 1,500,000 acres, but the 
acreage in barley has been increased by 
about the same amount. 

Corn—Corn acreage is estimated at 
97,638,000 acres, a decline of about 2 per 
cent from the harvested acreage of 1926, 
and the lowest of any year but one since 
1908. Low corn prices in 1926, together 
with unfavorable planting conditions re- 
sulted in a decline of more than 5 per 
cent in acreage in the North Central 


OF JULY 1, 1927. 


makes the following forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 


For the United States. 


Acreage 1927. 


Per cent 
of 1926 
98.1 

103.4 

103.6 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 103.4 
Oats cececccccccconccccccs § 969 
OUP Hiiviscecccdgactastsacs Lane 
RUVMIe sh cakes cccawesedecesaes SUN 
Flaxseed 94.6 
Rice 96.2 
HGFAIN sOTTHUMS 2. .0ceceees- 
Sugar cane (La:) ..cccscecess: 
Sugar beets 
Potatoes, white 
Sweet potatoes .. 
Tobacco 
bBroomcorn 


61.1 
101.8 
111.0 
110.8 
95.9 
eeeeeeeeeere 79.8 
« 12a 
bBeans, dry edible ......02.--- 105.4 
Soy beans 102.2 
Cowpeas 127.3 
Velvet beans 
Peanuts 
Hay, all tame 
Hay, wild 
Pasture 


eee eeeneeeee 


oe 


eee eeeereeree 


eee ee 


eee reer eeereseeeeee 


Total production in millions. 
Indicated 


_ July, 


Corn (bushels) 
Winter wheat (bushels ... 
Svring wheat (bushels) .. 
All wheat 
Cera CMUNUOIS) .....0 Uaecackbaseces 
Parley Chushels) . ssc cheeses: 
RVG, CHUGDMIR) 2... .Sess Ue ees- > 
flaxseed (bushels .... 


39.9 


Postponed until Aug. 


Condition 
July 1, 

Acres July 1, 10-yr. av. 

1927 

p. et. 
69.9 
75.0 
89.7 
79.1 
79.9 
84.2 
89.7 
86.3 
90.9 


July 1, 
1926 
p. ct. 
77.9 
77.4 
64.8 
73.6 
74.5 
73.8 


66.7 


p. ct 
97,638,000 
a38,158,000 
20,313,000 
58,498.000 

42,914,000. 
9,456,000 
a3,860,000 
2,653,000 
979,999 


77.6 


79.1 
82.0 
83. 
81.2 
82.3 
88.4 
83.2 
79.6 
86.1 


89.0 
85.7 
84.9 
82.9 
73.6 
69.9 
90.8 
82.1 
78.8 
77.6 


121,000 
771,000 
3,495,000 
920,000 
1,594,300 
238,000 
23,100 
1,749,000 
2,330,000 
2,244,000 


83. 
80.7 
79.5 
¢89.9 
85.8 
d83.8 
76.5 


1,169,000 
60,262,000 


77.3 
89.9 
93.2 
92.8 


82.8 
e77.0 
e76.3 

85.1 


Yield per acre 
Indicated Harv-ted 
by condition —5-yr. 
July 1, ay. 
1927.f 
23.3 
15.2 
13.5 
14.6 
31.4 
25.7 
16.0 
8.1 
44.8 


Harvested 
b-yr. 
av. 
1922-1926 
2.766 
556 
252 
808 
1,353 
494 
63.7 
20.2 
36.4 


1926 


2,645 
627 
205 
832 

.254 
191 
40.0 


27.2 
15.0 
12.9 
14.3 
31.7 
25.3 
13.6 
8.0 
38.7 


Postponed 


bGrain sorghums (bushels) 
Sugar cane (La.) (tons) ....... 
Sugar beets (tons) ... aisige +e 
Potatoes, white (bushels) ...... 
Sweet potatoes (bushels) ...... 
Tobacco (pounds) 
bBroomeorn (tons) . ae 
bBeans, dry edible (bushels) a 
Peanuts (pounds) 
| Hay, all tame (tons) 
(a) Acres remaining for harv 
“year average, 1918-1926. (d) Three- 
| erage, 1923-1926. 


1.94 
6.86 
393 
86.2 
1,099 
7349 
17.9 
790 
101 


weere 


year 


ef tons. ({) Pounds per acre 


to Aug. 


ip) Principal 


(Interpreted from condition reports. 
creases 6r decreases with changing conditions during the season.) 


90.5 

3.16 
6.85 
394 
81.3 
1,543 
755.5 
16.3 
670 


16.0 
10.0 
112.4 
93.7 
689 
$294 


111.4 
92.2 
772 
$311 
10.3 12.2 
676 684 

90.9 1.68 1.52 
yroducing States.  (Nine- 
1924-1926. (e) Four-year av- 
Indicated production in- 
(7) Thousands 


average, 


Acreage, 42,914,000 acres; con- | 





A ort C | but quality deteriorated. 
for a material reduction in the produc- | 


tion of tobacco; for about average pro- | 
duction of potatoes, wheat, sugar beets, | 
flaxseed, and feed grains other than corn; | 


Most of the reduc- | 
tion has occurred in the flooded sections | 


The largest changes | 





1917-1926 | 





83.7 | 
| sult of widely differing economic condi- 


82.0 | eon 
| most significant changes are substantial 


86.3 | 


owas a8. d77.2 | 





| importance 


1922.26 | 


outlook. 


States, which. was partially offset by 
increased corn planting in the South. 

Coupled with the decrease in corn 
acreage is the unusually low condition of 
69.9 per cent indicating a production of 
2,274,424,000 bushels. This indicates the 
lowest production since the dry year of 
1901. The indicated yield of 23.3 bush- 
els per acre is below that obtained in 
any year since 1913. The crop is late 
in nearly every State, although rapid 
improvement is being shown. In some 
of the most northern States, due to late 
planting only a long growing season will 
avoid danger of frost damage. 


Winter Wheat Shows 


Recovery Since June 

Winter Wheat: Winter wheat has 
made a strong recovery from the low 
condition of June 1. The July 1 condi- 
tion is reported at 75 per cent indicating 
a production of 579,416,000 bushels, 
compared with 537,000,000 bushels, fore- 
cast a month ago. The principal in- 
creases are in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Rust is reported in a few States, the 
most serious damage apparently being 
in Southern Indiana. Hessian fly dam- 
age is noted in several States but does 
not appear to be serious. In Kansas, 
the yield outlook improved during June, 
In Nebraska 
the outlook is unusually good and ex- 
lent conditions are reported in Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

Spring Wheat: Spring wheat condi- 
tion is 89.7 per cent and forecasts a 
production of 274,218,000 bushels. Of 
the total spring wheat crop it is esti- 
mated that 76,390,000 bushels will be 
durum. The condition in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota is above 
average. The large acreage increase in 
South Dakota over avreage harvested last 
year is due largely to heavy abandon- 
ment last year on account of drought. 

Stocks of wheat on farms on July 1 
were relatively low, 27 million bushels 


compared with 21 million last year, and 


a five year average of 37 million bushels. 
Oats: Oats show a condition of 79.9 
per cent, indicating a yield of 31.4 


a 


the North Central States is particularly 
abundant and promises a heavy yield. 

The conditions favorable to hay have 
likewise improved pasturage. The condi- 
tion is 92.8 per cent compared with 88.3 
per cent on June 1 and 85.1 per cent 
the 10-year average on July 1 

Fruits: Present indications point to 
very short crops of most fruits. Apples 
seem likely to be the shortest crop in 
20 years with the exception of that of 
1921, apple production being estimated 
at 136,701,000 bushels, compared with 
246,460,000 bushels last season. The 
Northeastern and North Central States 
have mostly from a half to two-thirds 
as many appies <s last year, the, South 
one-third as many, idaho one-fifth more 
than last year and the other Western 
States three-tenths less than last year. 

The peach crop is estimated at 45,462,- 
000 bushels or about two-thirds of last 
year’s heavy production. The crop is 
light in practically all of the Eastern 
States and approximately half of this 
year’s total crop will be produced west 
of the Rocky Mountains. The pear crop 
expected to be about 17,650,000 
bushels or 69 per cent of last year’s pro- 
duction. Grapes prospects are below 
average in most of the Eastern States 
but prospects have improved in Cali- 
fornia and a record crop of 2,318,000 
tons is expected there. The condition of 
California fruits, except prunes and 
olives, are expected to give less than 
average yields. In Florida all fruit erops 
have been seriously reduced by drought. 


Foreign Countries 


Show Lower Wheat Acreage 
Foreign Crop Prospects: The latest 
available information pertaining to ce- 
real crops in foreign countries, as re- 
ported by the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
submitted herewith as being of inter- 


1s 


; est to producers of grain crops in the 


United States. 

Wheat acreage reported in 20 for- 
eign countries of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere amounts to 97,115,000 acres, a 
decrease of only 0.3 per cent compared 
with the 97,364,000 acres in the same 
countries in 1926. Including estimates 


| for the United States the total acreage 


bushels per acre and a total production } 


of 1,349,026,000 bushels, approximately 


| 7 per cent greater than the crop of last 


year. Conditions in general have not 


| been favorable for this crop. 
| Acreage in Barley 


Increased Over 1926 

Barley: Barley acreage for 1927 is 
9,456,000 acres, an increase of 16.8 per 
cent over last year. Material increases 
have occurred in practically all the im- 
portant eastern barley states, but in 


| California the acreage has been decreas- 


ed 8 per cent as a result of the increase 
in wheat. 


Rye: Rye condition on July 1 was 89.7 
| tions are doing much to offset a de- 
61,820,000 bushels, which !s much higher | 


per cent, indicating a production of 
than the past two years, but about in 
line with the average of the previous 
decade. 

White Potatoes: The potato acreage is 
estimated at 
cent of jast year, all important late po- 
tato States showing increases. Only three 
States — Arkansas. Missouri, and Vir- 
ginia—show decreases. 
was increased 11 per cent, New York 9 
per cent, Michigan and Wisconsin 12 per 
cent, North Dakota 12 per cent, Montana 
15 per cent, Idaho 26 per cent, and Colo- 
rado 33 per cent. 

The outlook is for a total production 
of 392,943,000 bushels, which is a sub- 
stantial increase over 1925 and 1926. 

Sweet Potatoes: The sweet potato acre- 
age has been increased about 11 per cent 
over 1926, with the south-central States 
showing the largest percentage of 
change. The condition of 82.9 per cent 
on July 1 indicates a total production of 
86,212,000 bushels, the largest since 1923. 

Tobacco: The tobacco: acreage de- 


reported so far this year is 155,613,000 
acres this year compared to 153,918,000 
acres last year when these areas ac- 
counted for 78 per cent of the Northern 
Hemisphere acreage excluding Russia 
and China and 66 per cent of the world 
acreage excluding Russia and China. 
Present indications of production point 
to a total foreign crop in the Northern 
Hemisphere slightly above that of 1926. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
conditions are subject to considerable 
change between now and the close of the 
harvest season, and with present condi- 


| tions above average it is more likely 


that they will become worse as the sea- 
son advances than better. In 1925, how- 
ever, with generally good conditions re- 
ported at this date the crop continued 
to improve. Total production as re- 
ported in eight foreign countries is 913,- 
464,000 bushels compared with 863,948,- 
000 bushels in those countries last year. 

In Canada excellent growing condi- 


crease in acreage, but it is still a ques- 


| tion whether production can equal that 


of last year. 
The European crop, aside from Russia, 


| is now indicated to be slightly above 


3,495,000 acres, or 111 per | 0 
| in progress in southern Europe. 


last year’s good crop, with the harvest 
For 
Russia little definite information is avail- 


; able on the wheat cron, but so far pros- 


Maine acreage | 


| above average 


pects appear to be as favorable as last 
year. Winter cereals fn general are 
in the wheat regions. 


Spring grains are not quite so good as 


| winter grains. 


The North African crop, according to 


| the present outlook, promises to be about 
| the same as in 1926, when the four coun- 


| 060,000 bushels. 


creased 4 per cent, reflecting the net re- | 


tions affecting the various types. The 


increases in the bright flue-cured cigar- 


ette types and sharp reductions in the 


burley, dark, air-cured and dark fired 
types. Cigar types vary, from increases 
in New England and Wisconsin South- 
ern districts to decreases in Wisconsin 
Northern and the principal filler produc- 
ing areas. 

The condition on July 1 was 73.6 per 
cent, indic-ting a. production of 1,099,- 
114,000 pounds, the lowest since 1921, 
and the second lowest since 1915. 

Broomcorn: Broomcorn acreage de- 
clined 20 per cent in 1927, compared with 
1926. 

Peanuts: Peanuts increased 37 per cent 
in acreage ‘n 1927, over 1926. 

Acreage Sown in Flax 


Is Declared Reduced 

Flax: Flax acreage has been reduced 
5.4 per cent, the reduction in North Da- 
kota being 12 per cent, in Minnesota 10 
per cent, and South Dakota showing an 
increase of 10 per cent. States of less 
show 


45 per cent decrease in Kansas to 80 pcr 


| cent increase in Nebraska. 


Sugar Beets: Sugar beet acreage has 


‘declined from 1926 in all States where 


tries reported a total production of 90,- 
The Moroccan crop is 
over 8,000,000 bushels better than last 
year and the Egyptian crop promises to 
be better than last year. The outlook 
in Algeria and Tunis, however, is not so 
favorable. Taking into account the prob- 
ability of a decreased durum crop in 
southern Italy, it now appears that our 
durum crop will meet with less compe- 
tition in foreign markets than last year 
unless Russian durum comes. back 
strongly. 

Early conditions in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere have not been favorable for seed- 
ing or for the newly sown wheat crops, 
due to drought in North Argentina and 
Australia. 

The outlook for rye involves more 
uncertainty than for wheat, but early 


| conditions point to a crop in Europe ex- 


clusive of Russia as large as or larger 
than last year. Fourteen countries of 
Europe report 31,063,000 acres sown to 


} rye, a decrease of 1.2 per cent below the 


changes ranging from 


produced, the acreage for 1927 being 686,- { 


000 acres, or 89 per cent of last year. 
Soybeans: Soybean acreage shows an 


| increase of 20 per cent over 1926, while 


cowpeas increased 27 per cent. 

Tamo Hay: Tamo hay furnishes one 
of the outstanding features of the crop 
Acreage has been increased 2.7 
per cent over last year, partly as a re- 


sult of the unfavorable planting condi- ! 


tions for other crops, and partly due to 
the shift from cotton in the South. The 


total acreage is 60,262,000 acres, which , 


has been exceeded but twice. 
and cool weather that 
planting and growth of other crops hav: 
been beneficial for hay, with the re . 
sult that a total production of 101,055 
000 tons is indicated. This exceeds b: 
about 3,500,000 tons the record produc- 
tion of 1924. 

The clover and timothy hay erop of 


The rains ; 
have retarded ' 


area reported in 1926. Conditions gen- 
erally are less favorable than for wheat 
but are generally better than last year 
and production as reported in four Eu- 
ropean countries totals 300,535,000 bush- 
els compared with 272,030,000° in those 
countries last year. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16th 


Proportionate 


ROUND TRIP 
To 


fares, to other 
Western North Carolina 
Points. 


Tickets good on through train 
leaving Washington 7.00 P. M., 
or via Spartanburg; returning be- 
fore midnight July 31st. 

Two weeks vacation in the South- 
ern Appalachians; Golfing, Horse- 


back Riding, Boating, Fishing and 
other outdoor recreations. 


For descriptive booklets, informa- 
tion and tickets apply to ticket 
agents, 1510 H Street, N. W., or 
Union Station. 


S. E. BURGESS 


Division Passenger Agent 
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F Railroads: 
"Territorial Limits Defined by I.C.C. in 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Grain Freights 


Report 


Affecting Oil and Grain Rates in Southwest 


‘Tariffs Found Not 
Unduly Prejudicial 


Findings Apply to Shipments to 
Galveston, New Orleans and 
Some Other Ports. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued a report July 9, re- 
wersing in some respects its findings 
in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial 
Association ‘v. Galveston, Harris 
burg & San Antonio Railway, et al., 
and related c.ses. It found that 
freight rates on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from Southern 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, to 
Galveston and other Texas ports 
taking the same rates were not un- 
duly prejudicial. A similar finding 
was made in regard to rates on 
grain and grain products from 
southern Kansas to New Orleans, 
La. Publication of an abstract of 
the report was begun in the issue of 
July 11, and is continued as follows: 
For the purpose of complying with 

the foregoing findings defendants will be 


expected to draw the eastern boundary | 
line of the territory from which the pre- | 


scribed differentials shall apply substan- 


tially as follows: In Texas, commencing 
directly east of Haslam and extending | 


north and directly east of the lines of the 


Houston East & West Texas from Has- | 


lam to Tenaha, the Gulf, Colorado & 


Santa Fe thence to Longview, the Texas | 


& Pacific thence to Big Sandy, the St. 
Louis Southwestern thence to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, the Paris & Mt. Pleasant thence to 
Paris, and thence on an air line extending 


northwest from Paris to, but not inelud- 


ing, Durant, Okla.; in Oklahoma, com- | peanut cake, meal, and oil is also pro- 


mencing directly east of the line of the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf as it crosses 
the Texas-Oklahoma State line and ex- 
tending north and directly east of that 
line to Durant, thence directly east of 
the lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
from Durant to Ada and of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe thence through 
Oklahoma City, Ponca City, and Black- 
well to South Haven, Kans.; and in Kan- 
sas, commencing directly east of Hunne- 
well on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and extending north and directly east 
of the line of that carrier through South 


Haven to Wellington, thence on an air | reasonable rate on basis of the forego- | 


line to Conway Springs, thence directly 
east of the line of the Missouri Pacific 
from Conway Springs to Kingman, 
thence directly west of the lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from Lash- 
met to Hutchinson and of the Missouri 
Pacific from Hutchinson through Sterling 
and Lyons to Kanopolis. 

We further find that the assailed rates 
on petroleum and petroleum products 
from all points in the affected territory, 
on grain and grain products from points 
in southern Kansas north of the line of 
the Rock Island from the Kansas-Okla- 
homa State line through Liberal to 
Hutchinson and west of the line of the 
Missouri Pacific from Hutchinson 
through Sterling and Lyons to Kanopo- 


lis, on rosin from Texas points, on ve | 
an 


coffee to points other than Texas, : 
on all commodities from or to points 
on the Texas & Pacific and Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation System, are not 
unduly prejudicial. 

In determining distances to or from 
the respective ports of Galveston and 
New Orleans the shortest routes over 
which carload traffic can be moved with- 
out transfer of lading shall be used. 
Differences in Rates 
To Same Port Noted 

The differentials prescribed on most of 
the commodities considered, if applied 
in full on the rates to or from New 
Orleans or on the rates to or from Texas 


ports, would result in severe differences | 


in rates to the same port from or to 


contiguous points on both sides of the | 
border line between differential and so- 
But such | 


called equalized territories. 
differences are inherent in group ad- 
justments. They can be mitigated by 


ferential in part to the rate tc or from 
New Orleans and in part to the rate 
to or from the Texas ports, or by apply- 
ing a graded differential at intermediate 
points in so-called equalized territory. 

The differentials approved or pre- 
scribed herein will be understood to be 
minimum differentials. Defendants will 
be expected to grade up the differentials 


prescribed from or to points in Texas so | 


that for the shorter distances between | plies from a large grou, in north central | 


| Texas to practically all of the Texas 
|; ports, including Galveston, and to Louis- 
| iana ports, 
In applying the | 


Galveston and Texas points more ap- 
proriate recognition may be given to 
the greater differences in distance to or 
from the two ports. 
above basis minor deviations 


may be 


made for the purpose of avoiding fourth- | 


section departures which would result 
from a rigid observance, but wherever 
such deviations occur care should be 


exercised to avoid undue preference of | 


one port, or set of ports, to the disad- 
vantage of another port, or set of ports. 

The record is not sufficiently complete 
to warrant us in prescribing relation- 


ships between the rates to or from the | 


Texas ports, on the cne hand, and New 
Orleans on the other, on commodities, or 
from or to points, other than those em- 
braced in the foregoing findings. It is 
expected, however, that the relationships 
herein prescribed will serve as a guide 
to defendants in readjusting the rates 
on other export, import, and coastwise 
traffic wherever unduc prejudice such 
as is condemned in this report exists. 
Suspended Schedules 
Comply With Findings 

The Suspended Schedules: The suspend- 
ed schedules purport to comply with the 
findings in the original report; which 
have been substantially modified herein. 
No good purpose would be served, there- 
fore, by discussing the proposed rates. 
except 6n several of the commodities. 

On bagging (cotton-bale covering), 
eotton-bale ties, and buckles differentials 


| result would be, according to protestants, 


| wharfage charges at Galveston and the 


| from Bastrop, La., to New Orleans and 


| Spect to these schedules is without preju- 
| dice to the filing of new schedules em- 


| Suspended Schedules 





“> | southern Arkansas, northern Louisiana 
the carriers if they will apply the dif- | ’ 





| Commissioner Campbell 


| findings in these cases will be entered. 


+ 


are prescribed herein only to southwest- 
ern Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. In 
the suspended schedules a readjustment 
is also proposed to Arkansas points. A 
number of the rates from Galveston to 
intermediate Oklahoma points on the 
short route of the Kansas City South- 
ern are higher than the rates proposed 
over the same route to more distant 
points in western Arkansas, such as Fort 
Smith. Many of the present commodity 
rates are proposed to be canceled and 
clasa rates left to apply. The proposed 
schedules would cancel the present im- 
port rates from both ports on ties and 
buckles in straight or mixed carloads and 
on bagging,. ties, and buckles in mixed 
carloads, and would publish shipside 
rates only on bagging in straight car- 
loads. The domestic rates from New 
Orleans on bagging, plus terminal 
charges, remaining in effect are lower 
than the proposed shipside rates. No 
shipside rates being proposed from New 
Orleans, the domestic rates would also 
apply from that port on ties and buckles 
in straight or mixed carloads, or mixed 
with bagging, on which description no 
corresponding commodity rates from Gal- 
veston are, or would be, in effect. The 


that New Orleans shippers, by paying 
the terminal charges, could use the lower 
domestic rates on bagging in stright car- 
loads and certain of the domestic rates 
on the other commodities in this descrip- 
tion. This would result in according New 
Orleans lower rates than Galveston to 
Arkansas points from which the distances 
are the same or less to Galveston than to 
New Orleans. We shall expect respond- 
ents to publish import and coastwise 
rates on these commodities from New 
Orleans and Texas ports, and which will 
conform to fourth-section requirements. 

A revisidn of rates on cottonseed and 


posed in the suspended schedules from | 
Louisiana. Several of these proposed 
rates appear to be higher than they | 
would be on basis of the scales pre- | 
scribed on these commodities between 
points in the Southwest in Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma v. A. & S. Ry. 
Co., 98 I. C. C. 183, plus established 


appropriate Mississippi River transfer 
charges at New Orleans. For instance, 
from Broussard, La., to New Orleans, 
139 miles, the proposed rate on cake 
and meal is 22 cents. The maximum 


ing scale, plus 2 cents trans charge, is | 
19.5 cents. Similarly, the proposed rates 


from Vidalia, La., to Galveston are above | 
the reasonable maximum basis referred 
to. This is also true on oil from Brous- | 
sard and Bastrep. Our finding with re- 


bodying rates’ no higher than on basis 
of the scales prescribed in Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma v. A. & S. Ry. 
Co., supra, plus the appropriate wharfage 
charge at Galveston and the Mississippi 
River transfer charge at New Orleans. 





Held Not to Be Justified 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have not been justified. Their cancella- 
tion will be required, without prejudice 
to the filing of new schedules in con- 


| formity with the foregoing conclusions, 


The new schedules should contain no 
rate applicable on import, export, or 
coastwise traffic which would exceed the 
corresponding reasonable maximum rate 
from and to the same points prescribed 
or approved in Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, plus estab- | 


| lished wharfage and handling charges 
at the port. 


The issue in No. 17850. In this com- 
plaint it is alleged that the rates on 
petroleum and petroleum products in ex- 
port and coastwise movement from re- 
fining points in north central Texas to | 
New Orleans and Galveston and points | 
taking the same rates are unreasonable, 
and to Louisiana ports are unduly preju- | 
dicial because higher for like distances | 
than are the rates from refining points in 


and southern Texas to the same ports; 
and that the refusal of defendants to 
permit blending in transit of petroleum 
products at interior Texas refining points 
while permitting such blending in transit 
at refineries located at Texas and Louis- 
iana ports is unduly prejudicial to the 
former and unduly preferential of the 
latter. Reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates and rules for the future are asked. 

The rate attacked is 20.5 cents and ap- | 


including New Orleans, for 
an average haul to the principal Texas 
ports, according to this complaint, of 371 
miles and to Baton Rouge and New Or- 
leans of 562 miles. The group extends | 
from Hearne on the south, 121 miles 
from Houston and 472 miles from New | 
Orleans, to Wichita Falls on the north, 
374 miles from Houston and 634 miles 
from New Orleans. Complainant is ask- 
ing for rates of 15.5 cents to the Texas | 
ports and 19.5 cents to the Louisiana 
ports. 





Concurring in Part 

We find that the assailed rate is not | 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, and 
that the assailed provision for blending 
in transit at Gulf ports is not unduly | 
prejudicial. The complaint in No. 17850 | 


| will be dismissed. 


Appropriate orders giving effect to our 


Commissioner ‘Campbell, concurring 
in part: With all that is said and found | 
in the foregoing report I am in accord, 
except the finding that the Missouri 
Pacific is not controlled by the Texas & | 
Pacific. 

The acquisition by the Missouri Pa- 


| cific of majority control of the Texas & 


Pacific was approved in Texas & Pacific 
Readjustment, 86 I. C. C. 808, with the 
understanding, as set forth in the re- 


| ports. 


Schedules Changed 
On Certain Goods 


Commissioner Halls Dissenting, 
Holding Decision Fails to 
Consider Shipper. 


port, p. 810, that the relationship to 
be established between these two com- 
panies by the consummation of the plan 
of readjustment therein proposed would 
be in furtherance of the tentative plan 
for the consolidation of railroads. When 
the Missouri Pacific by that authority 
obtained a majority of the stock of the 


Texas & Pacific it thereby secured the | 


power to control the traffic and oper- 
ating policies of the latter, and from 
then on the ultimate responsibility for 
the proper exercise of that power has 
rested wtih the Missouri Pacific. The 


| fact, as the record indicates, that the 


Missouri Pacific so far has not elected 
to use its power in this regard should 
not and, as I interpret the law, can not 
determine its responsibility under the 
law. The power carries with it the 
responsibility; the two are inseparable. 
The Missouri Pacific should be held re- 
sponsible, jointly with the Texas, & Pa- 
cific, for the rates between New Or- 
leans and points on the Texas & Pa- 


cific, and the finding of undue prejudice | 


and the order requiring its removal 
should embrace also the assailed rates 
on traffic originating at, or destined to, 
points on the Texas & Pacific. 

I am authorized to say that Com- 
missioners Meyer, Eastman, and Lewis 
join in this expréssion. 

Commissioner McManamy, concurring 
in part: I concur in the conclusions 
reached by the majority except with re- 
spect to petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in No. 12798. No sufficient reason 
is shown for the different treatment ap- 
plied to those commodities. 

Commissioner Taylor, concurring in 
part: I dissent, in part, from the opinion 
of the majority in No. 12798, because 
the act, section 1, requires that all 
charges made for the transportation of 


property shall be just and reasonable, | 


and prohibits and declares unlawful 
every unjust and unreasonable charge 


for such service. I do not believe that | 
any rate or rate adjustment can be just | 


and reasonable that deprives any port or 
other locality of its just and reasonable 
advantages of geographical position, and 
I do not believe that this mandate of 


the law has been properly observed in | 


the opinion of the majority in this case. 
Certainly, after having established a 
differential in favor of the port of Gal- 
veston with respect to the movement of 
grain, on account of its just and reason- 
able advantages of geographical posi- 
tion, it is utterly inconsistent to destroy 
the same advantage in regard to the 


| movement of petroleum and its products, 


where the just and reasonable advan- 
tages of geographical position are the 
same as in the movement of grain.. 
Dissenting Opinion 
By Commissioner Hall 

Hall, Commissioner, dissenting: In de- 
ciding this strife between Texas ports 
and Louisiana ports, confined as it is to 
import, export and coastwise rates, the 
producers and shippers who pay those 
rates seem to have been lost from sight. 
No one is here urging that the rates to 
Galveston are unreasonably high or to 
New Orleans unreasonably low. There 
is no allegation of unreasonableness. But 
carriers which are able and willing to 
afford neighboring shippers the benefit 
of a choice of ports at equal rail rates, 
all between the upper and nether bounds 
of reasonableness, are debarred from do- 
ing so by findings of undue prejudice to 
the ports. How about undue prejudice 
to the shippers? 

The ports are but outlets, way-stations 
on the longer journey to or from foreign 
lands or our own distant coasts. A line 


| is here drawn across the map. From one 


side of that line a man may ship at the 
same rate through Galveston or New 
Orleans, according as vessels orer or his 
choice inclines. From the other side of 
that line an obstacle of our devising will 


| bar the route through one port and leave 


him no choice except —t a prohibitive dif- 
ferential in rate. His distance from New 
Orleans may be no greater than that of 
his competitor, who has a choice between 
two ports at the same rate, but if he 
selects New Orleans he must pay the 
higher rate. It needs no argument to 
show that such treatment of two ship- 
pers on the same rails equidistant from 
New Orleans, or from Galveston, as the 
case may be, may result in undue preju- 
dice to one and undue preference of the 
other, because of that difference in rela- 
tive treatment, even tlough all the rates 
are within the bounds of reasonableness. 

Galveston and New Orleans do not pay 
the rates. Their export or import 
houses, their brokers or factors, their 
bankers, their warehousemen and steve- 
dores, may render helpful service in the 
exporting or importing of goods, but 
that does not give them a right to de- 
mand that traffic be made 


facilities at equal rates to those who 
ship and pay the freight. 

The Texas ports allege, and the ma- 
jority agree, that they have been hurt 
in this process of equalization. They 
do not desire to continue on a rate 
parity with New Orleans and thus to 


| compete for the business strictly on a 
| service basis. 


They desire a positive 
rate advantage so that, other things be- 
ing equal, there will no longer be com- 
petition between the ports and the ton- 
nage will be forced through the Texas 
Is it part of the duty of rail 
carriers to accord such advantage? 
The Texas ports, considered as a 
while, show a gain of 334 per cent in 
total tonnage, 1924 over 1912. Houston, 
alone, shows a gain of 391 per cent for 


| rected. 








to flow | 
| through one or the other of those ports | 
| for their benefit and gain, and that car- | 
| riers be debarred from according equal 


] 


Refinancing 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 11 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 18706. Illinois Stee] Bridge Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided June 
28. Rate charged on one carload of 
structural steel from Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., to Blythe, Calif., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18652. Cleveland-Akron Bag Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 27. Rate 
charged on two shipments of clayed cot- 
ton bagging, in carloads, from Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., to St. Joseph, Mo., found in- 
applicable. Refund of overcharges di- 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18683. Louis Cohen and Son v. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey et al. Decided June 27. Rate 
charged on structural steel, in carloads, 
from Jersey City, N. J., to Luzerne, Pa., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18512. Louis Cohen & Son v. Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company. Decided June 27. Assess- 
ment of reconsignment charges on car- 
load shipments of scrap iron at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., found unreasonable in cer- 
tain instances. Reparation awarded. 

No. 16825. United Paperboard Com- 
pany et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided June 28. 
Rates on strawboard, in carloads, from 
various producing points in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa to 
Texas common points and to San Fran- 
cisco and Petaluma, Calif., found not un- 
reasonable nor unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 

New England Divisions No. 11756. 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 


that period, whereas New Orleans has 
gained 225 per cent. Although Galves- 
ton’s gain was only 191 per cent it is 
manifest that its failure to keep pace 


with New Orleans in percentage of gain | 


was due to the rapid growth of traffic 
through other Texas ports, and not to 
inroads by New Orleans. 

The majority report shows that grain, 
cotton, and the products thereof, con- 
stitute the export tonnage most im- 
portant to Galveston. On grain the 
rates from Oklahoma are now from 1.5 
to 10 cents lower to Galveston than to 
New Orleans, and from points in Kan- 
sas on the Santa Fe, one’ of the prin- 
cipal grain-carrying lines, its rates to 
Galveston are 5 cents under those to 
New Orleans. During the period 1915 to 
273,703,166 bushels of grain and Galves- 
ton 273,562,266 bushels. In 1914 Gal- 
veston exported 42 per cent of the cot- 
tonseed cake and meal moving through 
Gulf ports, as against 41 per cent for 
New Orleans. In 1924 the figures had 
changed to 35 and 11, respectively, and 
Houston led with a figure of 44 per cent. 

In Galveston Commercial Asso. v. A. 
& V. Ry. Co., 77 I. C. C. 388, 395, the 
complainants sought a differential of 10 
cents, Texas ports under New Orleans, 
on cotton from Oklahoma. The division 
said, at page 397: 

While considered solely from the 
standpoint of the relative distances to 
the Texas ports and New Orleans, it 
would appear that the rates to New Or- 
leans might properly be somewhat 
higher than to the Texas ports, the sub- 
stantial equalization of the ports which 
has long obtained as to this traffic from 
Oklahoma is the result of the voluntary 
policy of the carriers and appears to be 
in the interest of producers and ship- 
pers generally. * * * The interests 
of the carriers reaching Galveston are 
different from those of the carriers 
reaching New Orleans, and the latter 
carriers, notwithstanding the somewhat 
greater average distances shown to New 
Orleans, have chosen to maintain sub- 
stantially the same rates as are main- 
tained by the Galveston carriers to Gal- 
veston. The measure of the rates to 
New Orleans is not in issue, and the rec- 
ord affords no basis for requiring the 
carriers, under a finding of undue preju- 
dice, to disrupt the present substantial 
equalization of the ports by. increasing 
the present rates to New Orleans. 


Question of Rates 


For Line at Port Served 

The situation now before us is the 
same in essence. I fail to. perceive how 
a carrier which serves one of these ports, 
but not the other, violates the law by 
maintaining to its port reasonable rates 
equal to the reasonable rates maintained 
by another carrier to the other port, or 
that any carrier, whether serving both 
ports. or not, violates the law by meet- 
ing that carriers’s competition and main- 
taining like reasonable rates to. bot 
ports. In the absence of a clear showing 
of substantial injury carriers should be 
left free to adjust their rates on a tom- 
petitive basis so long as neither set of 
rates transgresses the limits of maxi- 
mum or minimum reasonableness. 

In the case before us there is no per- 
suasive showing that the Texas parts 
have had a less healthy development of 
traffic than New Orleans, for, example. 
Considered as a whole they have gained 
far more than New Orleans both in per 
eent and in total tonnage. Galveston 
has gained less than Houston, but both 
make common cause against their Loui- 
siana rival. In finding undue prejudice 
to the Texas ports we are unwittingly 
reversing the remedial purpose of the 
statute. The ports, like the railroads, 
are there to serve the shipper, not the 
shipper to serve the ports or the rail- 
roads. “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” 

Woodlock, Commissioner, dissenting: 
I am unable to find in the record in these 
cases clear evidence that equalization of 
the New Orleans ports with the Texas 
ports has in fact resulted in undue prej- 
udice to the latter and preference of the 
former and, therefore, I cannot find in 
the situation a violation of section 3 of 
the act. 

Commissioner Brainerd did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of these cases. 


TUESDAY, 


1925, inclusive New Orleans exported | 





JULY 12, 1927, 


Rate Decisions 


et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. Decided June 14. Upon 
rehearing of the above-entitled case, pre- 
vious reports in which are in 62 I. C. C. 
513, 66 I. C. C.°196, and 85 I. C. C. 482, 
found: 


1, That the divisions of complainants 
of the joint rates with defendants cov- 
ered by our order herein of March 28, 
1922, are not shown to have been, since 
that order became effective, or to be 
unreasonable to complainants. 

2. That in the case of the transconti- 
nental joint rates covered by said order, 
the reasonable divisions of defendants in 
the western district will for the future be 
72.5 per cent west of Chicago and re- 
lated percentages of the other getaways 
with eastern defendants, 3 cents per 
100 pounds in the case of eastbound cit- 
rus fruit to be deducted before pro- 
rating; that in the case of joint rates 
covered by said order to and from points 
in western trunkline territory 
were increased 40 per cent in 1920, the 
divisions of defendants in the western 
district are not shown to be unreason- 
able; but that in the case of such joint 
rates to and from points in western 
trunkline territory which were increased 
33.3 per cent in 1920, the divisions of 
said defendants in the western district 
will for the future be unreasonable to 
the extent that they are less than the 
divisions which said defendants would 
now be receiving except for our afore- 
said order. 

3. That in the case of the joint class 
rates covered by said order which apply 
via eastern gateways, and in the case of 
the joint commodity rates which apply 
via Hagerstown, Md., between points in 
New England and points in the southern 
group, the divisions of defendants in the 
southern group are not shown to be un- 
reasonable; that in the case of joint 
commodity rates covered by said order 
which apply via Potomac Yard, Norfolk, 
and Richmond, Va., the divisipns of de- 
fendants in the southern group are not 
shown to be unreasonable where said de- 
fendants receive as large a percentage 
of the rate as they receive of the class 
rate upon which the traffic would move 
in the absence of a commodity rate, but 
that in all other cases said divisions 
will for the future ke unreasonable to 
the extent that they are less than the 
divisions which said defendants would 
now be receiving except for our afore- 


said order; and that in the case of the | 
joint class and commodity rates covered 
by said order which apply via Ohio | 


River getaways, the divisions of the de- 


fendants in the southern group will for | 


the futuwe be unreasonable to the extent 
that they are less than the divisions 
which said defendants would now be re- 
ceiving except for our aforesaid order. 
4. That in the case of the joint rates 


covered by said order in which the Dela- | 
ware & Hudson participates, it has not | 
been shown that the divisions of that | 


defendant are unreasonable. 


5. That in the case of the joint rates | 


covered by said order in which the Erie 


and its subsidiaries participate, it has | 


not’ been shown that* the divisions of 


those defendants are unreasonable or | 


otherwise unlawful. 

6. That in the case of the joint rates 
covered by said order in which the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey participates with 
other defendants, it has not been shown 
that the divisions of that defendant are 
unreasonable; but that in the case of 
such joint rates in which the Central of 
New Jersey is the sale participating de- 
fendant, its divisions will for the future 
be unreasonable to the extent that they 
are less than it would now be receiving 
except for our aforesaid order. 


7. That in the case of the joint rates 


covered by said order in which that part | 


of the system of the New York, Chicago 


& St. Louis participates which was for- | 


merly the Lake Erie &* Western, the divi- 
sions of that defendant are not shown to 
be unreasonable. 5 

8. That in the case of joint rates which 
apply to transportation which is not 
wholly within the confines of the United 
States, we are without authority to pre- 
scribe divisions. 

9. That in the case of joint rates in 


which the New England Steamship Com- | 
pany participates between points in New | 


England and points on the lines of de- 
fendants, the divisions of that complain- 
ant have not been shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable. 

10. That in the case of the joint inter- 
state rates on traffic. other than coal, 
in which complainants participate be- 
tween points on the lines of defendants, 
other than the Boston & Albany, and 
other than the Central of New Jersey 
where it is the sole participating de- 
fendant, and points on the lines of the 
Bangor & Aroostook, Grafton & Upton, 
South Manchester, Moshassuck Valley, 
United Electrics, Narranganseit Pier, 


New York, Westchester & Boston, and | 


Wood River Branch, the divisions of com- 
plainants will for the future F- unrea- 
sonable to the same extent that their 
divisions of other joint rates on nier- 
chandise traffic were found unreasonable 
in 66 I. C. C.:196. ‘ 

11. That in the case of the joint inter- 


which | 


| 








state rates on traffic, other than coal, in | 
which complainants participate to and | 


from points on the lines of defendants, 
other than the Boston & Albany, and 
other than the Central of New Jersey 
where it is the sole participating de- 


fendant, and which were not covered by | 


our aforesaid order, the divisions of com- 
plainants will for the future be unrea- 
sonable to the same extent that their 
divisions of other joint rates on mer- 
chandise traffic were found unreasonable 
in 66 I. C. C. 196. 

12. That in the case of the joint rates 
covered by said order in which com- 
plainants participate with defendants in 
connection with the Boston & -Albany 
as an intermediate carrier, it has not 
been shown that the divisions of com- 
plainants are unreasonable. 

13. That where the divisions of com- 
plainants or defendants were made up in 
part of a percentage of the joint rate and 
in part of a specific amount or arbitrary, 
the divisions which existed on March 
28, 1922, were those of December, 2917, 
changed in proportion, in eac> case. to 
the changes in the joint rate of which 
thd division was a part which occurred 
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Counsel Argue on I. C. C. Right to Pass 


_ Reorganizations 


On Terms of St. Paul Reorganization Plan 


Lawyer for Applicants Holds Commisison Cannot “Over- 


ride’ Court Decision 


Arguments on the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pass upon the terms of 
the plan for the reorganization of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
affecting the respective rights of stotk- 
holders, which have been passed upon 
by the courts, were made by opposing 
counsel at the hearing on July 11 before 
the Director of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance, C. D. Mahaffie. 

The hearing is on the application of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific Railroad for authority to acquire | 


and operate the properties of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
now in receivership, and to issue its se- 
curities in accordance with the reorgan- 
ization plan. 

H. W. Anderson, of counsel for the 
Bondhalders’ Defense Committee which 
is opposing the application, was cross- 
examining W. W. Colpitts, of Coverdale 
& Colpitts, consulting engineers, and 
when asked the witness how he could 
justify the treatment of the bondholders 
in relation to that of the stockholders, 
Robert T. Swaine, of counsel for the ap- 
plicant, objected. He said that was not 
a proper question to ask of an engineer 
witness and also said the question had 
already been settled by the courts. 

Mr. Anderson replied that “such ques- 


tions may be decided by thousands of | 


courts ond not take from this Commis- 
sion its obligation to determine whether 
the terms and conditions are just and 
reasonable.” 


the public interest, and “anything that is 


unjust is essentially against the public | 


interest.” 


Court Decisions Govern, 


Mr. Swaine Argues 


Mr. Swaine declared that Congress in- 
tended the Commission to pass upon 
questions of public interest, but that “the 
courts are already in existence to ad- 
judicate private rights and the courts 


| have held that an adjudication by the 


courts as betwe n the interest of security 
holders is binding. “I submit,” he added, 
“that this Commission cannot sit + over- 
ride the decisions of courts which the 
highest courts have held to be res adju+ 
dicata.” 


Director Makaffie ruled that the wit- | 


ness might answer Mr. Anderson’s ques- 
tion. 


After having brought out from the wit- | 


ness that money derived from an as- 
sessment of the stockholders is to be 
used in paying $52,000,000 in cash 
toward the company’s indebtedness to the 


| Government, Mr. Anderson asked: “On | 
what theory do you say it is fair to the | 
bondholders to give the stockholders a | 
lien prior to that of the bondholders?” | 

Mr. Colpitts answered that it was not | 


his function as an engineering. advisor 
to pass on such questions, which he said 
were legal or banking questions. 

“ Tdon’t know that I have any opinion 
on the subject that would be worth any- 
thing,” he said. “It is not unusual in 
railroad reorganizations to give a secur- 
ity for an assessment on stock ranking 


ahead of the security of the bondhold- | 


ers.” 

Mr. Anderson had brought out by 
questions of Mr. Colpitts that the stock- 
holders, in return for their assessments, 
will receive $28 a share in new 5 per cent 
bonds and new stock for their old stock; 
so that, assuming a value of par for the 
new bonds, they will be paying in effect 
$4 a share. 

Mr. Colpitts, whose firm had made an 
investigation of affairs of the C. M. & St. 
Paul for the board of directors just prior 
to the receivership, and recommended a 


between December 31, 1917, and Decem- 


| ber 1, 1919. 


14. That in the case of joint interstate 


| rates on prepared sizes of anthracite 


coal in which the Boston & Maine, Cen- 
tral New England, Maine Central, and 
New Haven participate with defendants, 
the divisions of said complainants will 
for the future be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they are less than the re- 
mainders of said point rates after de- 
ducting the divisions, if any, prescribed 
herein for the Central Vermont and the 
present divisions, if any, of any other 
New England carrier, including the Bos- 
ton & Albany, and after deducting cer- 
tain specified divisions found to be rea- 
sonable for the services performed by 
defendants; and that in the case of such 
joint rates on prepared sizes of an- 
thracite coal in which the Central Ver- 
mont participates, the divisions of said 
’ ° 

complainant will for the future be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they are 
less than 110 per cent of its present divi- 
sions. 

15. That in the case of joint interstate 
rates on bituminous coal in which the 
Boston & Maine, Maine Central, and 
Central. Vermont participate with de- 
fendants, other than joint rates between 
points on the Boston & Maine and points 
on the New York Central, the divisions 
of said complainants are not shown to 
be unreasonable; that in the case of such 
joint rates on bituminous coal.in which 
the Central New England and New 


| Haven participate and in which the New 


York Central also participates, the divi- 
sions of said complainants are not shown 
to be unreasonable; but that in the case 
of other joint interstate rates on bitu- 
minous coal in which the Central New 
England and the New Haven participate 
with defendants, the divisions of said 
complainants will for the future be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they are 
less than the remainders of said joint 
rates after deducting the present divi- 
sions, if any, of any other New England 
carrier, including the Boston & Albany, 
and after deducting certain specified divi- 
sions found to be reasonable for the 
services performed by defendants. 

16. That no sufficient reason has been 
shown for the retroactive adjustment 
of any of the changed divisions herein 
prescribed, 


Approving Proposals. 


reorganization of the financial structure 
of the company, was cross-examined as 
to the events which led up to the re- 
ceivership by Mr. Anderson. Some 
extracts from Mr. Colpitts’  testi- 
mony at the hearing in connection 
with the Commission’s investigation of 
the affairs of the company, No. 17021, 
conducted by former Commissioner Fred- 
erick I, Cox, were put into the,record. 


‘Reorganization Held 
To Be Necessary 


Mr. Colpitts said he had made a pre- 
liminary report to the special committee 
of the board, in March, 1925, a few days 
prior to the application for the receiver- 
ship, and had discussed tentatively the 
conclusions reached in his formal report, 
which recommended the reorganization. 
He said his organization had been work- 
ing night and day on the report and that 


| it had been discussed thoroughly by the 


three partners of his firm and he’ felt 
that there was no other recommendation 
to make in view of the situation. 


He said he also had discussed, the ten- 
tative conclusions with J. J. Hanauer, 


| of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and other bankers 














and others interested in the company. 
On March 16, he said, the report itself 
was submitted to the board, and on 
March 17 the board gave to the press a 
statement of the conditions facing the 


| company, largely based on his report, 
; with his conclusions as to the reasons 
The Commission, he said, | 
has jurisdiction to determine what is in | 


for the inadequate earnings of the com- 
pany. Among these were the competi- 
tion of the Panama Canal, increases in 
wages and taxes and in other expenses 
of operation, competition of motor ve- 
hicles, crop conditions, and bank failures 
in the territory served. 
: Mr. Anderson asked to have included 
in the record a statement introduced in 
the record of the investigation as a mem- 
orandum of what Mr. Codpitts had said 
at the preliminary meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company. Robert T. 
Swaine, of counsel for the applicant, 
asked that the context of the statement 
also be included. Mr. Anderson had for- 
merly objected to incorporating the com- 
plete record, and Director Mahaffie asked 
Mr. Swaine to make a selection of the 
parts necessary to form the complete 
context. Much of the cross-examination 
related to details of the report and tes- 
timony submitted in the former record. 
As one of Mr. Colpitts’ conclusions was 
that the Panama Canal competition was 
one of the reasons for the decrease in 
the company’s earnings, Mr. Anderson 
asked how much of a study had been 
made to show how much of the increased 
traffic through the Canal was traffic 
strictly competitive. with the railroads. 


Explains How Canal 
Competition Was Figured 
“We undertook to separate out that 


| part of the traffic which would not move 


by railroad if the Canal were not there,” 


| said Mr. Colpitts, \“including the Cali- 


fornia oil traffic, but we assumed that 


| the rest would move by the eight or nine 


transcontinental lines.” 

When Mr. Anderson asked if an analy- 
sis of the traffic had been made to show 
how much might move by the St. Paul 
line, with reference to points of origin 


! and destination, Mr. Colpitts said it had 


not been made. “What would have been 
the use,” he asked, “when we couldn’t do 
anything about it? The Canal is there 
to stay, and another will be built. We 
simply showed that the Canal was tak- 
ing a large amount of business away 
from the railroads.” 

Mr. Anderson, whose committee has 
taken the position that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul should be reorganized 
separately from the Puget Sound lines 
of the company, west of the Missouri 
River, asked if conditions as to canal 
competition are not likely to grow worse 
instead of better. The witness replied 
that he thought so as far as the trans- 
continental business is concerned, but 
that the local traffic is tending to re- 
place the transcontinental traffic. Mr. 
Anderson asked if the canal competition 
has not affected the Puget Sound lines 
particularly and the witness assented but 
added that it also affected the whole St. 
Paul system and the main line from Chi- 
cago to Mobridge, S. Dak., as well as 
the western lines. 


Figures Given on Cost 
Of Subsidiary Lines 


Saying that he desired to bring out 
the extent of the “burden” on the St, 
Paul system of its acquisition of the 
Pacific coast extension and also the Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Rail- 
way and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
Railway, Mr. Anderson asked for a state- 
ment of the amounts involved in each 
case. Mr. Colpitts said the cost of the 
Puget Sound extension was $252,000,000 
and that the St. Paul had assumed obliga- 
tions of the Terre Haute company to the 
extent of about $22,000,000 and of the 
Gary to the extent of about $3,000,000 
in addition to purchasing some stock of 
the latter at $10 a share. 

In reply to further questions, he said 
the new company, in the reorganization 
plan, proposes to assume the same rela- 
tion to these obligations as the old come 
pany had and that the bonds would be 
accorded the same treatment as the 
general and refunding bonds of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, represented 
by the. bondholders’ defense committee, 


Valuation Reports Issued 
For Two Railroads 


Tentative valuation reports were issued 
on July 11 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, finding the final value, for 
rate-making purposes, of the East St, 
Louis Junction Railroad to be $432,746 
as of 1919, and that the Pittsburgh & 
Ohio Valley Railway to be $153,000 as of 
1919. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 

erty wholly within the confines of the 
United States in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The remainders of the joint 
rates, after deducting the divisions to 
be received by complainants, were to be 
divided among defendants “in the same 
proportions as at present may be deter- 
mined by the Commission upon applica- 
tion therefor.” Again we enjoined the 
necessity for “proceeding as expeditiously 
as possible with the revision of divisions 
upon a logical and systematic basis.” 

On March 28, 1922, effective April 1, 
d@he original order of January 30, 1922, 
was amended with respect to joint rates 

licable in part over the Boston & Al- 
b&ny. This amendment will hereinafter 
be considered. There was a further 
slight change in wording which is also 
referred to hereinafter. 


Original Order 


Upheld by Courts 

In March, 1922, 83 defendants wee 
plaintiffs or interveners in a bill in court | 
to set aside our order as void. The Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York found no warrant for so do- 
ing. 282 Fed. 306. On appeal, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States af- 
firmed the decision of the lower court, 
New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 
184, 

On August 11, 1922, prior to the de- | 
cision of the Supreme Court, the Erie, | 
Chicago & Erie, New York, Susquehanna | 
& Western, New Jersey & New York, and 
the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern filed a com- 
plaint, No. 14165, against the complain- 
ants in No. 11756, except the Bangor & 
Aroostook. The Erie lines allege that 
both prior and subsequent to our decision 
in 66 I. C. C. 196, their divisions of joint 
rates with the ‘New England lines were ' 
and are unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, 
and unduly prejudicial to them individ- 
ually. We are asked to reconsider our 
decision, so far as the Erie lines are con- 
cerned, and to relieve them from the op- 
eration of the amended order from its ef- | 
fective date; also to increase their di- 
visions on anthracite coal on and after 
August 26, 1920. No. 14165 was sub- 
mitted for proposed report on a separate 
re@rd and was separately briefed. It 

as reopened in June, 1924, on petition 
md ‘the Erie lines, for further hearing in 
<%nnection with the further hearing in 

‘ No. 11756. 
On June 2, 1923, 49 eastern defendants 
in No. 11756 filed a petition for instruc- 





TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 


Department of the Treasury, during the | 


week ending July 9 were announced July 

11 by the Comptroller of the Currency, 

J. W. McIntosh: , 
Application to organize received: Na- | 


tional Bank of Pico, California. Cor- | 


respondent: Charles A. Thomas, Pico, 
Calif., $25,000 capital. 

Applications to convert approved: 

The Central National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Conversion of the | 
Central State Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn. $100,000 capital. 

The Peoples National Bank of Tyler, 
Texas. Conversion of the Peoples State 
Bank of Tyler, Texas. $100,000 capital. 

Change of Title: The Gramatan Na- 
tional Bank of Bronxville, New York, to 


| Pacific groups which will (1) 


| tions,’ and differences therein 





“The Gramatan National Bank and 
Trust Company éf Bronxville.” 
Voluntary liquidations: 
The First National Bank of Hershey, 
®@ Nebraska, $25,000 capital. Effective June 
24, 1927. Liq. Agent: James W. Abbott, | 
Hershey, Neb. Absorbed by the First | 
National Bank of North Platte, Nebr., 
No. A4g6. 
7 
ton, 
May 20, 1927. Liq. Com.: Harry H. Ham, | 
Waban, Mass., Frederic R. Sawyer, | 
Malden, Mass., and Edward G. Young, | 
| 


Citizens National Bank of Bos-'' 
Mass., $750,000 capital. Effective 


Newton, Mass. Absorbed by The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, No. 
5155. , 

The First National Bank of Lawrence- | 
ville, Virginia, $40,000 capital. Effective | 
July 5, 1927. Liq. Agent: The Brunswick 
County State Bank of Lawrenceville, 
Va. Absorbed by The Brunswick County 
State Bank of Lawrenceville, Va. 

Branch authorized under the act of ! 
Feb. 25, 1927: First Camden National 
Bank and Trust Company, Camden, N. 
J. Location of Branch, vicinity of Broad- 
way and Sycamore streets, Camden. 


Federal. Reserve District Total 


Loans and investments—total $20,728,326 $1,473,275 $7,868,255 


14,682,671 
118,141 
5,917,575 
8,646,955 
6,045,655 
2,548,266 
3,497,389 
1,692,258 
277,469 
13,364,101 
6,200,894 
132,256 
1,186,382 
3,450,389 
344,534 


Loans and discounts—total 
Secured by U.S.Gvt. oblig. 
Secured by stocks & bonds 
All other loans & discounts 

Investments—total 
U. S. Gvt. securities...... 
Other bonds, stocks & secur. 

Reserve bal. with F. R. bank 

Cash in valut 

Net demand deposits.. 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .....- 

Due from banks . 

Tue to banks . 

Borrowings from F. R. Bk. —tl. 


237,52 
107,013 
663 


Becured by U. S. Gvt. oblig. 
All other 
Number of reporting banks. 


tions as to the application of the amended 
order. Two months thereafter complain- 
ants, other than the Bangor & Aroostook, 
filed a cross petition. A report constru- 
ing the amended order was issued in 85 
I. C. C. 482. The requests in the cross 
petition for further amendments were 
reserved for later consideration. 

On September 22, 1923, 77 defendants 
in the western and mountain-Pacific 
groups filed a petition to confine the op- 
eration of the amendment order to the 
eastern group. On November 14, 1923, 
130 defendants in the southern group 
filed a similar petition. 

On January 31, 1924, the Central of 
New Jersey, and on February 20, 1924, 
the Delaware & Hudson filed petitions 
seeking exemption from the amended 
order. 

On February 21, 1924, defendants in 
the southern group filed a supplemental 
petition asking that, in any event, their 
divisions of all joint commodity rates 
applicable between points in New Eng- 
land and points in the southern group 
be exempted from the amended order. 


On April 9, 1924, the New England | 


Steamship Company was permitted to 
intervene as a complainant. 
On April 9, 1924, complainants, other 


than the Bangor & Aroostook and Rut- | 
land, filed a supplemental petition ask- | 


ing for all of the relief sought in their 
original and amended complaints and in 
their cross petitions, and also for other 
relief. 

From January 14, 1924, nine days 
after the third report was issue, until 
September 24, 1924, No. 11756 was re- 
opened on various dates for further hear- 


ing on the cross and supplemental peti- | 


tions of complainants, on the petitions 
of defendants in the western, mountain- 
Pacific, and southern groups, on the indi- 
vidual petitions of the Central of New 
Jersey and the Delaware & Hudson, on 
the individual petition of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis seeking exemption 
on behalf of the Lake Erie & Western, 


‘ which was filed at the hearing on Sep- 


tember 9, 1924, and on the complaint of 


the Enie lines in No. 14165, as well as | 


on their petition in No. 11756. 
Case Was Reopened 


| For Further Hearings 


The Arizona Corporation Commission, 
Public Utilities Commission of Colorado, 


Board of Railroad Commissioners of | 
Public Utilities Commission of | 


Iowa, 
Kansas, Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of Minnesota, 
Commission of Missouri, State Railway 


Commission of Nebraska, New Mexico | 
State Corporation Commission, Board of | 


Railroad Commissioners of North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, Public Service Commission of Ore- 


! gon, Board of Railroad Commissioners 
! of South Dakota, Railroad Commission 
| of Texas, Department of Public Works 


of Washington, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Montana, and Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wyoming were per- 
mitted to intervene, but offered no evi- 
dence. 

These State commissions object to any 
unjust decrease in the divisions of the 
carriers in the western and mountain- 
weaken 
their ability to operate efficiently, (2) re- 
sult in their demanding increases in 


rates, or (3) prevent reductions in their | 


rates. They are in full accord with the 
petitions of the carriers in the western 
and mountain-Pacific groups that they 
be exempted from the amended order. 

Rates, divisions, arbitraries, propor- 
will be 
stated in cents per 100 pounds, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


*In our first and second reports we im- 


pressed upon the carriers the need for 
| proceeding expeditiously with a revision 


of the divisions upon a logical and sys- 
tematic basis. In the latter report we 
made this further suggestion, at page 
206: 

“Instead of attempting to cover the 


| entire field at once, certain important 


traffic of comparatively simple charac- 


| teristics should be selected and attention 


concentrated in the first instance upon 


| the divisions of the rates upon such 
| traffic in order that a suitable guide for 
the revision of other divisions may as | 


soon as possible be provided. * * * In 


case of inability to agree upon the divi- | 


sions of such rates, the question may be 


presented to us in advance of the con- | 


sideration of other specific divisions.” 


' Two Roads Agreed 
| On Limited Revision 


Little has been done in this direction. 
Effective January 1, 1924, the New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania agreed upon 
a limited revision. It applies only to 
the territory of the Pennsylvania from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Washington, D. C., 
and east thereof. Under the agreement 
the divisions of all joint rates dividing on 
the class-rate basis were revised on a 
50-mile block plan, allowing in addition 
50 miles to the Pennsylvania and 150 
miles to the New Haven for terminal 
service and allowing the New Haven a 
further 50 miles for jtransfer service in 
New York Harbor. It was_ provided, 
however, that if as the result of any 
year’s business either party should re- 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE 668 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Boston New York Phila. Cleve. 
$1,195,092 $2,050,178 
806,271 1,377,245 
9,133 17,692 
410,603 580,402 
386,535 779,149 
388,821 672,935 
102,926 279 441 
285,895 393,324 
82,904 136,740 
15,440 30,560 
777,349 1,054,036 
263,947 867,617 
17,165 14,504 
60,978 104,791 
188,411 246,176 
20,447 33,959 


1,022,470 
6,828 
375,737 
639,905 
450,805 
156,683 
294,122 
94,153 
19,364 
928,040 
461,019 
18,448 
67,105 
177,746 
15,851 


5,524,296 
36,173 
2,554,650 
2,933,473 
2,343,959 
999,703 
1,344,256 
776,149 
76,151 
5,944,461 
1,466,106 
18,694 
149,601 
1,303,750 
117,996 


3,600 
12,251 
36 


107,045 
10,951 
87, 


14,830 
5,617 
48 


13,156 
71 


S 


Public Service | 


20,439 


ays I. C. C. Report 


~ 


Greater Percentage 


Sought by Petitioners | 


Holds Financial 
Conditions Do Not Warrant 
General Change. 


Commission 


ceive more revenue than it would have 
received under our amended order, ad- 
justment would be made to avoid such a 
result. 

The Boston & Maine has reached an 
agreement with the New York Central 
under which it has obtained greater re- 
lief than we accorded. Under it the lat- 
ter has granted an increase, similar to 
that provided by the order, on so-called 
Canadian “loop” traffic, i. e., that moving 
between points in the United States but 
in part through Canada; on traffic mov- 
ing on joint rates to or from Bangor & 
Aroostook points; and on traffic, other 
than coal, as to which the divisions are 
not on the class-rate basis. . The New 
York Central further granted an addi- 
tional $250,000 per year on class-rate 
basis divisions, and it was agreed that 
the Boston & Maine terminal arbitraries 
should be merged into the percentage 
divisions and the latter revised on a 
more logical basis to produce the in- 
creased revenue contemplated. As a re- 
sult of the agreement the Boston & 
Maine withdrew its request for larger 
divisions on bituminous coal originating 
on the New York Central, but it is part 
of the understanding that it shall re- 
ceive from the latter on anthracite what- 
ever increase, if any, it eventually ob- 
| tains on such traffic via the Mechanic- 
ville gateway, either through voluntary 
agreement or by our order. No traffic 
overhead to the 
covered by the agreement. 

The New England lines have also ob- 
tained voluntary increases in divisions 
on so-called Canadian “loop” traffic from 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific. The Wabash and the Pere Mar- 
quette have agreed to similar increases. 


from the voluntary settlements with 
Canadian lines, but the New Haven, 
Maine Central, and Central Vermont have 
also benefited. 


ing on a yearly basis the 
amounts from our amended order and 
the voluntary increases:. 


Voluntary from 
Canadian 


Voluntary from 
roads 


New York 


Commission’s 
Central 


Under 
order 


New Haven ‘ 
(and C. N. 

Bes) 0's ss OO008 sda a 
Boston & 
Maine 
Rutland .... 
Maine Cen- 
rah .css 
Central Ver- 


270,000 ... 


$1,000 ....... -40,000 


64,000 ........ 133,000 
Total - 4,915,000 385,000 682,000 
The grand total is $5,982,000. 

It is estimated that the increase in 
divisions realized under our order aver- 
aged 9.75 per cent for the New Haven 
and Central New England; 11.8 per 





cent for the Rutland; 6.62 per cent for 
the Maine Central; and 2 per cent for 
the Central Vermont. 


Further Increases Asked 


By Complaining Carriers 

The further increases now sought by 
complainants may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Ten per cent on bituminous coal, 
,except as to the Bangor & Aroostook 
and the Rutland and except as to the 
Boston & Maine from the New York 
Central. It is estimated to. produce 
$950,000 annually. 

2. Fifteen per cent on _ anthracite 
coal, except as to the Bangor & Aroos- 
| took and the Rutland. It is estimated 
to produce $1,725,000 annually. 

3. Twenty per cent, in place of 15 
per cent, on all other joint rates not 
| transcontinental or with southern lines, 
except as to the Maine Central, the Rut- 
land, and the Bangor & Aroostook, and 
except as to the Boston & Maine from 
the New York Central; this 20 per cent 
to be figured, as was the 15 per cent 
under the amended order, on the propor- 
tion received by complainants or the 
proportion received by defendants 
whichever is larger. It is to apply on 
the divisions affected by the original 
order, 20 per cent joint rates, other than 
on coal, in which complainants and de- 
fendants participate, including divisions 
of joint rates with lines in Canada. 

Together with the increases on trans- 
continental and southern traffic under 
(6) and (7) below, the increase which 
would result from the application of the 
20 per cent basis to the divisions of 
the New England Steamship Company, 





( Thousands 
St. Louis 
$698,807 

499,477 
4,573 
201,979 


292,925 


- Rich. 
$668,389 
517,347 
4,199 
155,092 
258,056 
151,042 
71,503 
79,539 
44,372 
13,977 
390,166 
229,134 
38,738 
61,004 
120,988 
10,209 
4,280 
5,929 
67 


Atlanta Chicago 
$610,028 $2,993,619 
491,384 2,200,668 
5,149 19,278 
108,025 923,314 
378,210 1,258,076 
118,644 792,951 
57,5738 311,756 
61,071 481,195 
40,181 251,775 
11,849 49,126 
330,719 1,801,812 
241,396 1,110,585 
10,076 15,615 
76,285 229,913 
111,540 540,337 
16,588 54,757 
5,329 
11,259 
34 


18 
122,412 
48,804 
8,186 
399,604 
231,747 
2,026 
54,985 
140,089 
24,989 
13,799 
11,190 
31 


41,763 
12,994 
97 


New York Central is | 


The Boston & Maine has gained most | 


At the hearings in 1924 complainants | 
estimated that they were then receiv- | 
following | 


$84,000 | 


- 2,000,000 $385,000 525,000 | 


cent for the Boston & Maine; 6 per | 


F oreign Loans 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 8 
(Made Public July 11, 1927) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal.revenuoc 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue ... 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$2,505,401.07 


internal 
ee 3,961,184.14 
1,254,228.87 
8,484,917.14 
2,073,100.00 
216,386,195.18 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. 
Balance previous day .. 

226,944,212.32 
Expenditures. 
Genera] expenditures 
interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund 000 
tivil service retirement 

fund 
Investment 

funds .... 


$10,657,554.82 
1,323,604.81 
370,830.40 


see eeeaee 


172,490.06 
97,616.84 


176,994.13 


of trus 


see eeee 


166,475.06 


Total crdinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public 
penditures 
Balance today .cececcess 


12,981,574.88 
debt ex- 
ood 4,315,416.40 
209,647,221.09 


Total 226,944,212.32 


and the increase ‘which would result from 
elimination of the so-called special treat- 
ment of the Boston & Albany under our 
amended order, it is estimated to pro- 
duce $2,377,000 additional revenue an- 
nually. 

4. Twenty per cent, in place of 15 
per cent, in the case of the divisions 
received by the Maine Central out of 
all joint rates other than transcon- 
tinental, southern, and coal, this 20 per 
cent, however, to be figured uniformly 
on the Maine Central’s proportions, in- 
cluding all arbitrary allowances for 
services east of Brunswick, Me. 
is estimated to produce $143,000 addi- 
tional revenue annually. 


5. Fifteen per cent in the case of 


| the divisions of the Rutland, on other 


than transcontinental, southern, and 
coal traffic, not increased under our 
amended order, this 15 per cent to be 
figured as provided in that order. It 
is estimated*to produce $60,000 annu- 
ally. 


6. Joint rates on_ trayscontinental 
traffic to be divided so as to yield 33.3 
per cent to the carriers east of Chi- 
cago, or a properly related percentage 
where the traffic passes through a gate- 
way other than Chicago. This 33.3 per 
cent, or related percentage, is to be di- 
vided so as to yield the eastern car- 
riers west of the New England gate- 
ways proportions based on 27.5 per cent, 
| or related percentages, of the joint rate, 
the balance of the 33.3 per cent to ac- 
crue to complaints in proportion to their 
present divisions. This increase is not 
to accrue, however, to the Bangor & 
Aoorstook or the Rutland. 


To be continued in the issue of 
July 13. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, July 11. — The _ Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

July 11, 1927, 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

WGIGATIA. CIO)» 25.0655 .00 . 
Czechoslovakia (krone)......... 

Denmark (krone).......... 
England (pound sterling).. ‘ 
Finland (markka).......... <r 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark)......... 
Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder).........0++- 
Hungary (pengo)......see- coece 
Italy (lira) op eess 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu)... ....+++8 

Spain (peseta). 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc)........ Seams 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 





4.8550 
-025192 
0391 
-0370 
-013278 
.4006 
1744 
0543 
-2585 
1127 
0499 
-006244 
01715 
267 
.017584 


6473 
A417 
6213 
6540: 
A896 
4448 
64388 
4354 
bli 

ATA 


550 


(Chefoo 

(Hankow 

(Shanghai tacl) 
(Teintsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar)..... 
China (Mexican dollar) oe 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) <3 
India (rupee? 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


£ Dollars.) 

Minn. Kan. City 
356,047 $623.926 
236,356 418,685 
2,577 4,179 
77,061 127,577 
156,718 286,929 
119,691 205,241 
63,280 97,599 
56,411 107,642 
24,629 58.006 
5,962. 12,316 
209,338 497,597 
126,549 152,087 
1,720 1,850 
51,948 + 121,730 
87,666 216,626 94,348 
5,250 7,940 2,179 

4,700 3,252 1,938 

550 4,688 241 

24 


(dollar)..... 


998410 
999094 
462835 


(dollar) , 996000 


(gold) 9654 


118° 
1205; 
9984 


Dallas San Fran. 
$ 
1,277,559 

5,425 
327,074 
945,060 
510,443 
266,946 
243,497 
104,666 

24,883 
768,226 
941,311 
21,295 
147,574 
227,712 
34,733 
16,546 
18,187 


310,915 
2,935 
76,061 
231,919 
91,795 
63,768 
28,025 
29,879 
9,655 
267,753 
109,396 
7,125 
60,468 


764,103.06 | 


16,008.71 | 
| reductions of $19,000,000 in the Chicago 
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Public Utilities 


Federal Reserve Banks Report Decline 
In Loans, Investments and Deposits 


Condition Statement of 663 Member Institutions Issued 
as of July 6; Borrowings Show Increase. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 663 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of July 6, 
announced by the Board July 11, shows 
declines for the week of $40,000,000 in 
loans and investments, $17,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, $11,000,000 in time de- 
posits and an increase of $36,000,000 in 
borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations, were $5,- 
000,000 below the previous week’s total, 


district and $11,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district being largely offset by increases 
of $7,000,000 each in the Boston and New 
York districts and* $6,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district. “All other” loans 
and discounts declined $30,000,000, of 
which $22,000,000 was reported by banks 
in the San Francisco district. 

Holdings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions declined $21,000,000 during the 
week, of which $12,000,000 was reported 
by banks in the Chicago district. Other 
bonds, stocks and securities were $16,- 
000,000 above the June 29 figure at all 
reporting banks and $17,000,000 above 


Greece Seeks Loan 


To Balance Budget 


Plan Approved by Finance 
Committee of League 
of Nations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


It | nine million pounds sterling (about $45,- 


000,000) and authorize the Financial 
Committee to give its assistance to 
Greece with a view to drawing up a 
complete plan of monetary and banking 
reorganization.” 

Council Approves Report. 

Upon receipt of the request from the 
Greek Finance Minister and the report 
of the Finance Committee, the Council 
of the League adopted resolutions as 
follows: 

“The Council, takes note of the Four- 
teenth Quarterly Report of the Refugee 
Settlement Commission; 

“‘Approves and adopts the report of the 
Financial Committee, and, on the condi- 
tions therein stated, agrees in principle 
with the proposals of the Greek Govern- 
ment; as requested, it authorizes the Fi- 
nancial Committee to continue to colla- 
borate with the Greek Government on the 
lines recommended in the Committee’s 
report, with a view to the Council’s being 
able to approve at its next session a de- 
tailed scheme permitting the issue of a 
comprehensive loan under the auspices 
of the League of Nations.” 

The full text of the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee on the refugee, cur- 
rency and budgetary situation in Greece, 
with suggestions concerning the combine 
loan scheme, follows: 

The Financial Committee has ex- 
amined the Fourteenth Report of the 
Refugee Settlement Commission, with 
the advantage of the presence of Mr. 
Eddy and Sir John Simpson, attended by 


; M. Karamanos, the Director-General of 


the Colonization in Macedonia. 

In particular, the Committee considered 
the question of the additional sum neces- 
sary for the completion of the work of 
settlement. ° 

Funds Needed For Refugees. 

The Committee came to the conclusion 
that, while the sum of £5,000,000 (about 
$25,000,000) mentioned in the report of 
the Commission of May 25 is, in view of 
the considerable number of additional 
refugees who have .come into Greece 
since the original scheme was drawn up, 
a reasonable estimate for the completion 
of the work of settling all the refugees, 
both agricultural and urban, under satis- 
factory conditions, such a sum is not es- 
sential for the urgent work of establish- 
ment which it is important to carry 
through in the next two years. The Com- 
mittee considers, however, that for this 
purpose a sum of £3,000,000 (in addition 
to what remains of the original loan) is 
necessary, and that without this sum the 
work of the Commission must cease be- 
fore its task is completed. 

The Committee considers that this 
problem must reach some solution in the 
course of this year as the present finances 
of the Commission do not enable it to 


| undertake any new work. 


It is obvious that, as indicated in the 
Committee’s last report, the possibilities 


| of raising a new loan for this purpose 
| under 
; very largely indeed upon the general 
' financial position in Greece—upon the 


satisfactory conditions _ depend 


prospects of the stability of the currency 
and the equilibrium of the budget. 
The Committee is therefore glad to 


learn that the Greek Government has 


asked the Council of the League for its 
assistance in connection with a compre- 


: hensive scheme designed to secure finan- 


$402,708 $1,788,002 | 


cial stabilization and reform as well as 

to meet the needs of the refugee work. 
Information Supplied on Budget. 
The Committee has had the advantage 


| of detailed information upon the present 


banking and budget position collected by 
members of the Secretariat, the Greek 
government providing all the necessary 
facilities in the course of a visit to 
Athens. The Committee also apreciated 
the further information given to it in 
the course of its present discussions by 
representatives of the Greek Govern- 
ment, in particular by M. Caphandaris, 
the Minister of Finance, as to the pro- 
gram prepared by the government with 
a view to securing an assured equilibrium 
in the budget, and by M. Tsouderos, the 


| Sub Governor of the National Bank of 


Greece, as to the bank. 
The Committee has studied the pro- 


65. cc ceeec45e'sscueeeS8 |. posals and estimates with regard to both 


Na i 


at reporting members in the New York | 


district. 

Net demand deposits were $17,000,000 
less than on June 29, the principal 
changes including reductions of $67,000,- 
000 in the New York district, $15,000,000 
in the Chicago district, and $10,000,000 
in the San Francisco district, and in- 
creases of $22,000,000, $19,000,000 and 
$14,000,000 in the Boston, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland districts, respeetively. 
Time deposits declined $11,000,000, de- 
clines of $16,000,000 and $6,000,000. in 
the San Francisco and New York dis- 
tricts, respectively, being partly offset by 
increases of $9,000,000 and $5,000,000 in 
the Boston and Chicago districts, respec- 
tively. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 


banks increased $36,000,000, reductions of | 


$17,000,000 and $9,000,000 in the Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia districts partly off- 


setting an increase of $45,000,060 in the ! 


New York district and smaller increases 
in other districts. 


[The Board’s tabulated. statement of 


the principal resources and liabilities of 


all reporting member banks in each Fed- ! 


eral Reserve District, the figures being | tratrix, estate of Theodore S. Brunt, to 


| the Board of Tax Appeals involved the 


in thousands of dollars, is printed at the 
bottom of this page.] 


receipts and expenditure in the light of 
the above information. The budgets of 
recent years have left deficits, and the 
arrears now due amount ‘to about £3,- 
rent year appear to the Committee to 
000,000. But the provisions for the cur- 


rent year appear to the Committee to | 


have been made on a prudent and careful 
basis and to give a prospect of securing 
an equilibrium this year at a level not 
exceeding the capacity of Greece, pro- 
vided that steps could be taken to liqui- 
date the arrears of the past. Subject to 
the final consolidation of past debts, the 
Greek Government further contemplates 
a budget equilibrium in the next two 
years at a slightly lower figure. The 
Committee is impressed by the sub- 
stantial improvement in the budget sit- 
uation during the term of offiee of the 
present Finance Minister, M. Caphan- 
daris, and expresses its congratulations 
to the government on the important 
progress which this position represents. 
Gold Standard Proposed. 

The Committee has learnt also with 
equal satisfaction the intentions of the 
government and the National Bank to 
stabilize the drachma on a gold exchange 
basis. It has studied the monetary posi- 
tion, and considers that it is such as 
(in conjunction with the budget pro- 
gram) to make the present a suitable 
time to proceed to this stabilization. 

A National Bank necessarily assumes 
a heavy responsibility in relation to the 
establishment and maintenance of mon- 
etary stability, and the Committee is 
glad to note that the necessity of re- 
vising the functions of the National 
Bank of Greece, so as to bring it into 
closer conformity with those of other 
Central Banks, is fully recognjzed. 

The. Committee confines itself to re- 
calling in general terms the main princi- 
ples which have been found valuable to 
secure the satisfactory operations of a 
Central Bank of Issue, on which the re- 
sponsiblity maintaining a_ stable 
value of the currency falls. These include: 
(a) The independence of the bank, (b) 
the sole right to note issue, (c) the lim- 
itation of the bank’s operations to loan 
and discount transactions of a short- 
term and self-liquidating character, (d) 
the reduction of the State debt to the 
bank and the well-defined limitation of 
new advances to the State (e) the cen- 
tralization of the money transactions of 
the State and of State enterprises in he 
National Bank, (f) the provision of ade- 
quate and appropriate cover for a un:- 
fied note issue. 

The Committee, on present informa- 
tion,*is disposed to thing that a provision 
of £3,000,000 would strengthen the bank 
sufficiently for its enhanced responsibili- 
ties, this sum to be devoted to the reduc- 
tion of the Government debt to the bank. 

Subject to saitsfactory measures being 
taken on the points mentioned above 
and to the exchange of views which 
has taken place between the Committee 
and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment and the bank, the Committee thinks 
that the definite equilibrium of the bud- 
get and stabilization of the currency of 
Greece should be practicable in conjunc- 
tion with a loan of some £9,000,000 (ef- 
fective), of which £3,000,000 would be 
available for refugees .£3,000,000 for 
budget arrears and £3,000,000 for 
strengthening the bank. If the Council, 
at the request-of the Greek Government, 
so authorizes it, the Committee would 
be glad to continue its collaboration with 
a view—after settlement of the outstand- 
ing points with regard to the banking 


for 


and monetary reform—to the defipite as- | 


sociation of the League with the loan 
scheme described above, to be agreed in 
its full details at the next session 
September. 


Silver Imports Into India 


Show Decline for Week | 


Total silver imports into India for the 
week ended July 2 amounted to 1,238,000 
ounces, aS .compared with 1,468,000 
ounces for the preceding week, says a 


cablegram to the Department of Com- | 


merce from Calcutta. The origins of the 
imports were: New York, 1,121,000 
ounces; London, 117,000 ounces, the 
cable stated. 

The Department made 
statement: 

Currency in reserve on June 30 
amounted to 983,500,000 rupees ($354,- 
223,200) in silver coins, Which represents 
an increase of 15,600,000 rupees since 
June 22; bullion in reserve amounted to 
89,900,000 rupees, as compared with 
89,200,000 rupees on June 22. Silver 
stocks on July 1 were estimated 
at 4,800 bars, which is an in- 
crease of 300 bars since June 24. The 
market was steady; the off-take good. 


the following 


in | 
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Finance 


| Total of 6,983, Tax 
Cases Are Settled 


From One Decision 


Deputy Commissioner An- 
nounces That Ruling in 
Brunt Case Has Im- 
portant Effect. 


One decision by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals has had the ef- 
fect of compelling payment of taxes in 
| almost .7,000 other cases involving In- 
dian income, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, H. F. Mires, has an- 
nounced upon completion of a study of 
the Board’s ruling on the appeal of the 
estate of Theodore 8S. Brunt. Of a total 
of 6,983 cases involving taxes for the 
years 1917 to 1921 and held in abey- 


| ance pending decision of the Brunt ap- 


peal, only about 100 have ben settled 
without change of tax liability, Mr. 





| Mires reported. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment by Mr. Mires, made public by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

The appeal of Leah Brunt, adminis- 


question of whether income received 
by a member of the Osage Tribe of In- 
dians, derived from oil and gas rights of 
the tribe, is taxable. The case was de- 
cided on October 21, 1926, and the deci- 
sion is published on pages 134 to 156 of 
volume 5, No. 2, of the board’s report. 
The board held “that a member of the 
Osage Indian Tribe is subject to income 
tax on royalties and proceeds from 
mineral rights of the tribe.” 


This decision was of unusual import- 
ance to the Income Tax Unit, owing to 
the fact that 6,983 returns of a similar 
nature covering the years 1917 to 1921 
had been held in suspense pending the 
action of the board. The audit of all re- 
turns for the years in which excess-pro- 
fits taxes were imposed, coming within 
the scope of this decision, has now been 
completed. Of the total number of these 
returns audited, 6,083 were disposed of 
by the mailing of 60-day letters advising 
the taxpayers concerned of proposed de- 
ficiency assessments, 800 were closed by 
the issuance of certificates of overassess- 
ment, and 100 were approved without 
changes in tax liability. 


Western Union Reports 
Rise in Earnings for May 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission its earnings for May 
as follows: 

1927 1926 
Gross oper. rev..$11,106,071 $11,037.473 
Net oper. rev... 2,241,308 2,036,071 
Net oper. inc... 1,746,387 1,563,486 


First Five Months. 


Gross oper. rev.. 53,438,030 
Net oper. rev... 10,569,713 
Net oper. Inc.... 8,153,830 


54,075,688 
10,084,494 
7,740,371 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our Booklet 


Wuen Your Bank 
CoMPLETEs AN EXPORT SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Tue securities of the 
Cities Service public 
utility and petroleum 
companies under-the 
financial management of 
Henry L. Doherty & 
Company are owned by 
more than 300,000 in- 
vestors living in every 
state of the Union and 
in 37 foreign countries. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 





Branch Offices in principal cities 


L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD-79, 803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me copy of your book “Serving @ 
Nation’” and information about Cities 
Service investment securities, 


Name 
AdGreSS .-.cceseeeceeeeee 
City 


ee eeeneeeeee 





YEARLY 
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Decision Involves 
Taxation on Estate 


Widdw’s Dower, Alotted by an 
Agreement, Held Not to Be 
Proper Tax Charge. 


Lucy G. Briscor ET AL. VY. E. B. Cralc, 
CoLLEcToR; DistRicT CourRT, EASTERN 


INES Law No. | . : 
eaepeee OFS ENNESEES, 2° | praised the real estate at $551,850, which 


2023. 
In an action at law to recover a refund 


the burden of proof is on the plaintiff to 
show that valuation upon which the as- 
was based, is incorrect, the 


sessipent 3 
court held herein. 


A widow’s dower and year’s support | 


when not alloted by procedure seqeiees | the values arrived at were the result of | 


| honest and fair minded conclusions after 


by law but by an agreement to which 
the United States was not a party are 


not proper charges against the estate in | 
computing the net amount thereof for | 
estate tax purposes, the court also held | 


herein. 
The memorandum 
Hicks follows: 
This is a law suit, and by proper stipu- 
lation was tried to the court without a 


opinion of Judge 


jury. 
and trustees of 
Briscoe, deceased. 
fendant was’ E. B. 2 : 
Internal Revenue for Tennessee. Jpon 
his death the suit was revived against 
the executors of his will. 


Briscoe Died Testate 
Leaving Widow and Children 


the estate of Daniel 
Originally the de- 


Daniel Briscoe died testate on Febru- | 


1918, leaving a widow, Lucy G. 
The execu- 
pur- 


ary 7, 
Briscoe, and seven children. 
tors filed a return for estate tax 
poses, and paid the tax based thereon, 
to wit, $79,624.21. 
missioner of Internal Revenue directed a 
review and audit of the return with the 
result that the value of the real estate 
was increased $154,275, and there was 
included in the gross estate $75,000 paid 
to the widow, Lucy G. Briscoe, as the re- 
sult: of a certain agreement between her 
and the executors and trustees. Upon 
this increased valuation an additional es- 
tate tax and interest thereon In the sum 
of $29,638.57 was assessed and paid on 
September 3, 1921, under protest. 1 
claim for refund of this amount with in- 
terest was filed and rejected, and there- 
upon this suit was brought to recover it. 

The suit was originally commenced in 
the Middle District of Tennessee. The 


declaration was filed, and thereupon the | 


defendant filed a motion to dismiss upon 
five\grounds. This was improper prac- 
tice. The procedure should have been in 


accordance with the Conformity Act, | 


United States Code, page 935, section 
724. prac 
nessee as a motion to dismiss upon the 
grounds indicated. ; 
miss was heard by Judge Gore, one © 


the judges of the Middle District, and | 
was properly treated by him as a de- | 
Thereupon | 


murrer, and was overruled. 
the defendant filed an answer denying 
liability. This was , 
because the action one at law, and 
under the Conformity Act and the Ten- 
nessee practice required a plea rather 
than an answer, but no objection was 
made and the case having been heard 
without a jury, I treat the issues 


is 


properly made and the issues are, first, | under which the estate is being admin- 


whether the real estate was properly as- | 


sessed, and. second, whether the sum of 
$75,000 paid to the widow should have 


been excluded from the gross estate, or | 


if included, should have been deducted 
therefrom in computing the net estate. 


Value of Real Estate 


Fixed By Commissioner 

As to the real estate. The value of it 
for tax purposes, as finally fixed by the 
Commissioner, was $506.500.53. This is 
prime facie correct, and the assessment 
based thereon must be assumed as valid 
to the extent that the burden of showing 
otherwise is upon the plaintiffs. 


In re Glover-McConnell Co., 9 Fed. (2nd) 
683: United States v. Rindskopf, 105 
U. S. 418; Clinkenbeard v. United States. 
21 Wall. 65; United States v. Cole, 134 
Fed. 697; United States v. Capps Mfg. 
Co.. 9 Fed. (2nd) 79. Treating all the 


of the real estate in connection with this 
presumption that the assessment is cor- 
rect, I conclude that plaintiff has failed 
to establish by the weight of the testi- 
mony that the Gommissioner was in er- 
ror. The Commhissioner had the power 
and it was his duty under certain cir- 
cumstances to make a_re-assessment. 
Sec. 3182, Rev. Stat. He was a sworn 
officer of the law, and had no interest 
other than to make an assessment fair 


both to the plaintiffs and the Govern- | 


ment. This real estate was appraised 
by Messrs. Atkin and Brownlow about 


two monthe after decedent’s death at the | 
request of P. J. Briscoe, sr., the dece- | 


dent’s brother, and as a favor to the 
family. The testimony of Messrs. Brown- 
low and Atkin indicates that this was a 
careful appraisal, and by it the value of 


the property was fixed at $520,140, or | 
the assessment | 
| share in personalty and as to the year’s 


$13,639.47 more than 
fixed by the Commissioner. Another ap- 
praisal fixed by a committee from the 
yeal estate board of Knoxville and made 
at the instance of Messrs. Phil J. 
coe, jr.. and Ernest Briscoe, two of the 
plaintiffs, established the value of the 
property at $505,925, or but a little more 
than $500 less than the assessment of 
the Commissioner. This appraisal was 
made as of date January 1, 1918. 


plaintiffs made formal request of Messrs. 
Frank L. Fisher. E. E. McMillan, C. B. 
Atkin. William C. Ross and Alfred F. 
Sanford to appraise this rea: estate as of 
February 7, 1918, for the purposes of 
the assessment of the estate tax. In 
this formal request plaintiffs stated: “In 





| one way 
The plaintiffs are the executors | 


Craig, Collector of | 


| seller. 


Afterwards the Com- | 


The | 


This motion to dis- | 


likewise improper, | 


as | 


| resented a year’s 
| true, assuming that 


United | 
States v. Reitmeyer, 11 Fed. (2nd) 648; | 


| section 4147.” 


sris- | 


te | 
Not | 
satisfied with either of these appraisals, | 
of course takes under the will, whereas 


1342) 


fixing a value upon the real estate, we 
desire that you should view the prop- 
erty, and after taking into consideration 
its location, condition and net return, as 
shown by the annexed schedule, fix the 
valuations of the property, arriving at 
that valuation by determining as near as 
practicable what would be the reasonable 
cash value of the property upon the 7th 
dav of February, 1918, as a price be- 
tween a seller who was willing to sell the 
property and a purchaser who was will- 


| ing to purchase the property upon a fair 


and reasonable value.” This board ap- 
is substantially and remarkably less than 
either of the other appraisals. 


Appraisers Declared 
Properly Qualified 

All ef these appraisers were thor- 
oughly qualified, and I apprehend that 


a careful consideration of the matter in 
hand. é 
not overlooked that portion of the testi- 
mony tending to show that certain ele- 


| ments of prejudice or bias might have | 


entered into the results reached, either 
or another. However, I con- 
clude that the opinion of each appraiser 
was an honest one from his own view- 
point. A conservative banker would 
probably be inglined to value real estate 
as a basis for credit. The views of a 
real estate agent 


’ 


he assumes toware the proposition, that 


| is to say, whether that of a buyer or 


There is no such thing as an 
absolutely certain valuation in dollars 
and cents. The whole matter is at most 
one of approximation. If the court 
should undertake constitute itself a 
tax assessor, it would probably be no 
better satisfied with its own figures than 
with those fixed by the Commissioner. 
It will serve no good purpose to enter 
into a lengthy discussion of the evi- 
dence. 
I have a feeling that the plaintiffs have 
suffered no injustice at the hands of the 
Commissioner in the assessment of the 
real estate, and I therefore dismiss the 
plaintiffs’ case as to this feature. 

As to the $75,000. 
tax is simply av excise due upon the 


to 


j i have | 
I do not go into detail, but I ha | is conclusively presumed to have elected 
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Refunds 
Burden of Proof Ruled to Be on Plaintiff to Show 


Incorrect Valuation in Action to Recover Refund 





; gether under one or the other. 


| As a, whole. 


s | under either one or the other. 
or investment dealer | 


are naturally affected by the attitude | 


Suit Is Dismissed 
In District Court 


Tried Without Jury by Proper 
Stipulation; _Instituted 
Against Collector. 


tant matter. In many cases it is a mat- 
ter of grave consequence. The law 
throws around the proceeding many re- 
strictions. Before she makes her choice 
the widow is entitled to have disclosed 
to her the state and condition of her 
husband’s estate. Shannon’s Code, sec- 
tion 4148. “She shall signify her dissent 
in open court within one year after the 
probate of the will.” Shannon’s Code, 
4146, cl. 1. She has this entire year 
within which to make a choice, and if 
she fails to dissent within the year, she 


to take under the will. Waterbury v. 
Netherlands, 6 Heisk. 521, and cases 
there cited. Whether she takes under 
the will or under the law, she takes alto- 
If she 
dissents from the will, she dissents from 
it as a whole. If she accepts under the 
will, she accepts the benefits of the will 
In other words, she takes 
She can- 
not take under both. Colvert v. Wodd, 
93 Tenn. 453; Williams v. Williams, 15 
Lea 438; Bible v. Marshall, 103 Tenn. 
324; Parkey v. Ramsey, 103 Tenn. 302; 


| Gusler v. Miller, 10 Lea 90. 


Dissent From Will 


| Considered As Issue 


I have examined it carefully, and | 


With these preliminary considerations, 
we shall now consider whether the 
widow, Lucy G. Briscoe, did either 
law or in fact dissént from the will. 
That she was dissatisfied with the pro- 
visions made for her therein is not to 
be doubted. In this situation she .em- 


| ployed counsel, and as a result of nego- 
' tiations between counsel for both parties, 


> 


the agreement filed herein as exhibit 3 


| to the deposition of plaintiff’s witness, 


The Federal estate | 


transfer of an estate at the death of the | 5 
| the terms of it she was to receive, and 
| did receive, $70.000 in cash as her abso- 


owner, and is to be calculated upon the 
net estate. Sec. 201 Act of September 
S. 4016, 30 Stat. 756; Y: M.-G. A. 
Davis, 264 U. S. 47; Randolph y. Craig, 
267 Fed. 993. 


Vv. | 


E. R. Ross, was consummated. For the 
sake of clarity, I do not enter into a dis- 
cussion of this agreement at length. By 


lute property, except under a certain 


| contingency not necessary here to set 


The value of the net es- | 


tate for tax purposes is to be determined j 1 
maintenance and upkeep of the Daniel 


by a deduction from the value of the 
gross estate of “claims against the es- 
tate” and 
the estate as are allowed by the laws of 
the jurisdiction, whether within or with- 
out the United States, under which the 


Saag | estate is being administered.” 
There is no such practice in Ten- | 


Dower and Support Held 


To Be Deductible Items 

It was held by Judge (now Mr. Jus- 
tice) Sanford, while District Judge 
this jurisdiction, that “in any event if 
her (the widow’s) dower, homestead and 
year’s support should be deemed a part 


“such other charges against | 


out, and she was also to receive $5,000 
per annum for three years for the 


Briscoe home. In consideration of said 
payments to her “said Lucy G. Briscoe 


| does hereby release and relinquish all 


in | 


of the decedent’s gross estate within the | 
meaning of the estate tax statute, they 


| would be deductible from the value of 
el. | 


the gross estate under section 205, 
a (1). being Compiled Statutes, section 


633612d, as charges against the estate 


right, claim and interest of every nature 
whatsoever, whether by virtue of the 
laws in respect to her rights of dower, 
homestead, distributee, heir, surviving 
widow or otherwise, in, to or against the 
parties of the second part except her 
interest in the estate of the said Daniel 
Briscoe, sr., as given her under his last 
will and three codicils thereto.” It 
further specifically provided in said 
agreement as follows: “Fourth: Said 
parties of the second part further agree 
that this payment and agreement shall 
in no way, except as herein specifically 
provided, effect or change the interest of 


is 


| the party of the first part in the estate 


| of said Daniel Briscoe, sr., 


allowed by the law of the jurisdiction | 
| will and three codicils her full one-ninth 
| share of the net income from the residue 


istered.” 


It is insisted by plaintiffs that of the | 


$75,000 paid to the widow by the execu- 
tors and trustees of the estate, $70,000 
support. If this is 
property 
to the widow as dower and year’s sup- 
port is a part of the gross estate con- 
trary to the opinion in 
Craig, above cited. I conclude that dower 


and year’s support would be deductible | 
from the’ gross estate by virtue of that | 
pro- | 


of section 203 of the act 
viding that the value of the net estate 
shall be determined by deducting from 
the value of the gross estate 
charges against the estate as are al- 
lowed by the laws of 


portior 


ministered.” So that the 
question here is whether the $75,000 is 


i j i i >v 2 | > tres s quivalent of dower 
evidence in this case touching the value | to % reated as the equiva ) 
| anc 


| sion in Tennessee for dower and year’s 


year’s support. There is no provi- 
support, to the widow of one dying tes- 
tate except section 4146 
able provision is subsection 1 of said sec- 
4146. This section, so far as ma- 
is as follows: 


tion 
terial. 
1) 


real 


from her husband’s will (cl. 
satisfactory provision in 


sent 
where a 


Randolph v. | 


“such other | 


the jurisdiction | 
under which the estate is being ad- | 
fundamental 


| represented dower and that $5,000 rep- | 


assigned | 





: a 
of Shannon’s | 
| Code, and as to this case the only applic- | 


nor prejudice 
her rights to receive, as provided in said 


of the estate after the payment to her 
of said $70,000, and the amount paid to 
her as and for the maintenance of a 
home; but except as said payments shall 
reduce the amount of the general estate 
the same shal! not be considered in de- 
termining or in any way affect her full 
one-ninth of the net annual income of 
said estate which shall be paid to her at 
such times as payments are made to the 
other beneficiaries of their seveyal shares 
of said net income.” It is further pro- 
vided by section 5 of said agreement 
that under certain contingencies “the 
said Lucy G. Briscoe shall be restored 
immediately to all her rights and privi- 
leges, as the surviving widow of Daniel 
Briscoe, including the right to dissent 
from said will and to have allotted to 
her as a dissenting widow proper dis- 
tributive share of the personalty of said 
estate valued as the same now a 
year’s support and dower and home- 
stead, without regard to whether one 
vear from the death of the said Briscoe 
has expired; and in such event the said 
Lucy G. shall account for said 
sums and in this instru- 


is, 


Briscoe 
hereinbefore 


| ment agreed to be paid her in settlement 


“A widow may dis- | 


and peysonal estate is not made for her; | 


in which ease she shall signify her dis- 
sent in open court within one year after 
the probate of the will. * * * And * * 

she shall be endowed as if her husband 
had died intestate and shall be entitled 
to her distributive share as provided in 
In other words, upon a 
proper dissent from the will a widow is 
placed in the same situation as if her 
husband had died, intestate, not only as 


and compromise of the differences be- 
tween her and said estate represented 
by the said parties of the second part.” 

This agreement, of course, reflects the 
facts, and I conclude that it is not equiv- 


|; alent to such dissent from the will as the 


law requires. The 
no specific dissent. 


agreement contains 
The right to dissent 


| is left determinative upon a certain con- 


tingency. 
she does 


It is. expressly agreed that 
not relinquish, but that she 
specifically retains under the will certain 
large and beneficial interests therein, in- 


! cluding her one-ninth share of the net 


to the dower, but as to her distributive | 


support provided for by statute. Turner 
v. Fisher, 4 Sneed 209; Fry v. Watson, 7 
Heisk, Stewart v. Taylor, 9 Lea 
352; towlett, 8 Cates 


999. 


oss 


Rowlett v. 


support or dower. 


458; | 


Chamnes y. Parrish. 10 Cates 745; Gup- | 


ton v. Gupton, 3 Head 488; DeMos v. 


' was intended in lieu thereof. 


DeMos, 7 Cole. 262; Waterbury v. Neth- [ 


9 


erlands, 6 Heisk. 920; Rhea v. Greer, 2 
Pick. 68. To be more specific, if the 
widow does not dissent from the will, she 
if she does properly dissent, she then 
takes under the law of intestate admin- 
It with her a matter of 


istration, is 


| election, and it is a choice personal to 


herself. Bowers v. McGavock, 114 Tenn. 
438, It is not an informal or unimpor, 


income from the residye of the estate. 
There is nothing in the agreement indi- 
cating any specific allotment for a year’s 
This is left only to 
inference. There is no specific provision 
in this agreement which the court may 
seize upon as indicating that the $70,000 
There is 
a specific release and _ relinquishment 
upon the part of Lucy G. Briscoe not 
only of her dower rights, but of her con- 
stitutional right to homestead and any 
and all other rights to which she might 
be entitled as 


where indicated. I apprehend that a 
reasonable construction of this agree- 
ment would be that the executors simply 
purchase out of funds derived by and 


in | 


-herein was equivalent in law to an allot- 
support. | 


; and trustees, 


a surviving widow except | 
her interest under the will as herein else- 


Dower Rights 


Estates 
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ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[STATE TAX: Deductions: Widow’s 


Dower: Year’s Support: Agreements: 


Net Estate-——Widow’s dower and year’s support are not proper charges 
against estate in computing net amount thereof for estate tax purposes if not 
allotted according to law.—Briscoe, et al. v. Craig, Collector (District Court, 
Eastern District of Tennessee.)—Yearly Index Page 1342, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


;,XEMPTION: Stamp Tax: American Legion Tickets—Regulations relating 
to exemption provided by Act of Feb. 24, 1927, from stamp tax on passage 
tickets certified by American Legion, amended.—T. D. 4030.—Yearly Index Page 


1342, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


XCESS PROFTS TAX: Revenue Act of 1917: Decision of Court: Invested 
Capital: Special Assessment: Jurisdiction—Where the Commissioner of 
{nternal Revenue finds that invested capital can be satisfactorily determined 
inder Section 207, a court is without jurisdiction to compute the excess profits 
“ax under the provisions of Section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917 in the 
absence of proof that the Commissioner’s determination was arbitrary. or 
sapricious.—Treasury Decision 4038, based on the decision of the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Ohio in the case of The 


Feilbach Co. v. Niles, Collector. 


T. D. 4038. 


[NCOME TAX: Revenue Act of 1918: Decision of Court.—1. Deductions: 

Obsolescence: Good Will—No deductions can be taken for obsolescence of 
zood will under Section 214 (a), subsection (8) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
which limits the allowance for obsolescence to such property as is susceptible to 


»xhaustion, wear and tear. 2. Decision 


Followed.—The decision of the Circuit 


Sourt of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the case of Red Wing Malting 
Jompany v. Willcuts, 15 Fed. (2d) 626; T. D. 3980 (United States Daily, Yearly 


Index Page 3398 (Vol. I) followed. 


Treasury Decision 4034, based on the deci- 


sion of the United States District Court for the Northern District of California 
in the case of Landsberger v. McLaughlin, Collector. T. D. 4034. ; 


[NCOME TAX: Revenue Act of 1924: Decision of Court.—1. Courts: Jurisdic- 

tion: Appeals: Board of Tax Appeals.—A court is without jurisdiction to 
determine whether a taxpayer has made an overpayment of tax in respect of a 
taxable year in respect of which the Commissioner has determined a deficiency 
where the taxpayer’s appeal from the Commissioner’s determination is pending 


before the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 


In such a case jurisdiction is 


not acquired by reason of the fact that a part of the tax already paid, less 
than the deficiency, resulted from the inclusion in income of an amount that was 


not taxable. 


2. Decision Affirmed.—The decision of the District Court in the 
case of Suhr v. United States affirmed, 14 Fed. 


2d) 227 (T. D. 3894). Treas- 


iry Decision 4053, based on decision of United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Third Circuit in the case of Suhr v. United States. 


T. D. 4033. 


()LEOMARGARINE: Decision of Court: Conclusiveness of Commissioner’s 

Finding.—The determination of the Commissioner under Section 14 of the’ 
Act of August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. 209) that a compound of vegetable oil, beef 
fat and skim milix manufactured and sold by the plaintiff was made “in 
imitation or semblance of butter” and therefore subject to tax under Section 
3 of that Act as amended by Section 3 of the Act of May 9, 1902 (32 Stat. 193) 
was amply justified by the facts, and in the absence of proof that his action was 


arbitrary or capriciousesuch ruling is 


final—Treasury Decision 4037, based 


on the decision of the United States Court of Claims in the case of John i 
Jelke Company v. United States (The United States Daily, Yearly Index II, 


Page 460). T. D. 4037. 


EFUND: Collector: Liability: Unjust Demand: Agreement: Actions.—Tax- 
payer is entitled to recover from Collector personally tax wrongfully 
exacted by assertion of unjust and false demand, notwithstanding agreement 
2xecuted in accordance with Section 1312 of 1921 Act, Section 1106 (b) of 1926 


Act.—Carter Music Co. v. 


Collector (District Court, Southern District of 


Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1342, Col. 6 (Volume II.) 


VALUATION: Action at Law: Refund: Burden of Proof.—In an action at 

law to recover refund the burden of proof is on plaintiff to show that valua- 
tion upon which assessment was based is incorrect.—Briscoe, et al. v. Craig, 
Collector (District Court, Eastern District of Tennessee.) —Yearly Index Page 


1342, 


Col. 1 (Volume IT. 


No unpublished-ruling or decision w!fl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


transferred from the will by way of a 
compromise settlement, any claim which 
she might assert against ‘the estate by 
reason of any rights she might have as 
a widow. 


Dissent Not Signi fied 
In Open Session of Court 

The law upon the matter of dissent 
from a will was not complied with in any 
The widow did not signify 
her dissent in open court. There is no 
pretense that any court record so de- 
clares. There was therefore no jurisdic- 
tion or authority in any Tennessee court 
to declare her “endowed as if her hus- 
band had died intestate” or declare her 
“entitled to her distributive share as | 
provided in section 4147. No proceeding 
was ever instituted in the county court 
to set apart to her a year’s support as 
required by Shannon’s Code, section 4020, 
or to set apart to her dower, as required 
by Shannon’s Code, section 4154, et seq. 

With much respect for the opinion of 
the learned district judge who overruled 
the demurrer in this case, I cannot bring 
myself to agree with the proposition 
that the agreement between the parties 


particular. 


ment of dower and _ year’s 
Dower and year’s support when alloted 
by the procedure required by law is bind- 
ing upon all parties. The agreement is 
binding upon none other than those exe- 
cuting the same, to wit, the widow, upon 
the one hand, and the executors and 
trustees of the estate, upon the other. 
This agreement is not binding upon any 
of the legatees or distributees of the es- 
tate except perhaps J. Earnest Briscoe 
and Phil J. Briscoe, who are executors 
It is certainly not binding | 
upon the defendant, which has a right 

to a proper determination of the amount 

of taxes due it. If, upon a proper dis- | 
sent from the will, dower and a year’s | 





support become a proper charge against 
the estate, as I apprehend they do, then 
such charges are, only such “as are al- 
lowed by the laws of the jurisdiction 
* * * under which the estate is being ad- 
ministered.” They should not be made 
to depend upon the uncertainty of agree- | 
ments to which the United States is not | 
a party. To adopt such a_ precedent 
would place the taxing power of the 
Government largely at the mercy of the 
taxpayer. 

Upon the whole I conclude that there 
has been no such dissent from Daniel 
Briscoe’s will as the law requires. 
Neither has there been any such allot- 
ment dower and year’s support as 
required by law, nor any such applica- 
tion thereof as requires the defendant 
to be bound thereby, and as to this fea- 
ture the suit is likewise dismissed, 

June 21, 1927, | 


ot 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published July 11, 1927. 


*N. P. Christensen, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 4380. 

Worthless Corporate Stock—Upon the 
evidence, held that certain stock became 
worthless durin~ the year 1920, and that 
petitioner sustained a deductible loss in 
that year. 

Estate of William B. Pratt, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
James A. Bell, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner; W. H. Patterson, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket Nos. 8858, 88599 
8901. 

Salaries credited to petitioners upon 
the books of the corporation of which 
they were officers and stockholders, but 
not received within the taxable years nor 
available for their use, were not income 
to them upon the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis. 


Decisions marked (*) have been des- 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 


| States Daily. 


Stamp Tax Revoked 
For Legionnaires 


Regulations Covering Tickets 


to Convention in Paris 


Are Amended. 


TREASURY DECISION, ‘I. D. 4030. 

Regulations relating to exemption pro- 
vided by Congress by Act of February 
24, 1927, from the stamp tax on passage 
tickets certified by the American Legion 
have been amended by the Department 
of the Treasury in T. D. 4030. 

The decision follows in full text: 
 T. D. 4014, approved April 11, 1927, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The Act of February 24, 1927, pro- 
vides— ‘ 

“That under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the provisions of Title 
Vu of the Revenue Act of 1926 impos- 
ng a tax on passage tickets shal! not 


| 2pply to any round-trip passage ticket 


Issued to any individual if— 
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Steamship Tickets 


evenue Collector Held Personally Liable 


For Money Wrongfully Exacted in Taxes 


Court Disregards Agreement Set Up in Defense, as In- 
voked to Permit Equitable Fraud. 


J. W. Carter Music Co. y. J. W. Bass, 
CoLLEcToR, No. 833; District Court, 
SOUTHERN Drstrict or TExAs. 

A taxpayer is entitled to recover from 
a collector, personally, a tax wrongfully 
exacted by the assertion of an unjust 
and false demand, notwithstanding an 
agreement executed under authority and 
in accordance with Section 1312 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, Section 1106 (b) 
of the Act of 1926, the court held in this 
case. 

The opinion of Judge Hutcheson fol- 
lows: 

This is a suit at law brought under 
the authority of and in accordance with 
the statutes United States allowing such 
suit, and the principle of the common law 
controlling same, against J. W. Bass, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, to re- 
cover from him personally for sums col- 
lected by him and paid to him as taxes 


first, it is evident that the statute con- 
templates not a lumping statement of 
account. for a series of years as this 
agreement purports to be, but a precise 
assessment of taxes for a particular 
year made primarily by the taxpayer’s 
return and secondarily by the collector, 
upon the basis of that return. 


Here we have no assessment, but 
merely an account stated as the basis for 
the unjust exaction from plaintiff and 
the subsequent agreement seeking to 
sanctify and consecrate that exaction. 

As to the second point, while de- 
fendant presents the situation as aris- 
ing not from a misrepresentation of fact, 
but as a mutual mistake, I think it plain 
that the origin of the matter was in 


| someone’s misrepresentation of the state 


in excess of amounts actually due by | 


plaintiff. 


Propriety of Remedy 
Established By Precedent 
That such a suit can be maintained, 


that it is personal, and. that it is con- 
trolled by the common law principles 


of a suit in assumpsit on the money | tiff’s suit is not brought to set aside the 


counts except as modified by statute, is 
well established by the 
Sage vs. United States 250 U. S. 37; 
Smietanka vs. Indiana Steel Co. 257 U. 
S. 4; International. Paper Co. vs. Bur- 
rell, 260 Fed. 664; New York Life Ins. 


authorities. | 


of plaintiff’s account, made originally to 
the defendant as the basis for his de- 
mand and repeated by defendant to the 
plaintiff as the basis for plaintiff’s pay- 
ment, 

If therefore this were, as the de- 
fendant seems to think it is, a suit t? 
set aside the agreement and assessment, 
plaintiff should defeat the agreem4 
upon these direct attacks upon it. 


I think, however, it is plain that plain- 


agreement, but to recover money un- 
justly withheld from it by defendant. As 
far as plaintiff is concerned, the assess- 


| ment. may stand as an assessment, the 


Co., vs. Anderson, 263 Fed. 527; Holmes | 


Federal Taxes 6 Ed. 1547. 
Of such suits Holmes supra says: 
“Suits against collectors are brought 
on the theory of money had ‘and re- 
ceived. In such suits the plaintiff may 


recover only such money as he is in|} 


equity entitled to, and as defendant is 
not entitled to retain.” 
In the Anderson case supra it is said: 
“That a taxpayers suit of this sort is 


agreement as an agreement. 

Plaintiff is not concerned with that. 
It merely sues ex aequo et bono to re- 
cover its money wrongfully withheld. 

That plaintiff should have its recovery, 
and upon this broad ground, I think 
plain from the authorities declaring the 
nature of plaintiff’s action, the con- 


| siderations from which it springs, and 


| the defenses to it which may be asserted, 


An examination of the controlling au- 


; thorities will satisfactorily establish the 


essentially an action of assumptsit for | 


money had and received is too long set- 
tled to admit of doubt. Any assumpsit 


of this kind is of an equitable nature and | 


of comparatively modern growth.” 


The case made here is simply this, 


| as established by plaintiff and admitted 


by defendant. 
Plaintiff paid defendant for the year 


| 1920, $4,950.34 more than was due for 


that year. This payment was made to 
defendant upon his assertion to plain- 
tiff that that amount was-due, and upon 


his demand for payment, and plaintiff | 


would not have paid it except for the 
claim and demand. From this _ state- 
ment it follows, nothing else appearing, 
that from the standpoint of natural 
justice and equity, defendant has taken 
and is withholding from plaintiff with- 
out right $4,950.34 of plaintiff’s money. 

Upon what theory, then, does the de- 
fendant refuse payment, and does he 
contest it here? Simply this: That, 
though the defendant recognizes the in- 
justice of the situation, that the United 
States should keep money which had 
been wrongfully exacted from plaintiff 
through him, and has endeavored to as- 
sist the taxpayer to obtain a refund, 
he is prevented from making such re- 
fund and required to defend this suit 
by a ruling from Washington, that 
“while there is no doubt that the opin- 
ion rendered works a hardship on the 
taxpayer, they are of the opinion that 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover be- 
cause of the fact that after plaintiff 
had, on December 5, 1922, paid the 


| 


correctness of this view. 


Authorities Cited 
To Establish Right 


In Moses v. McFarlane, 2 Burroughs, 


| 1005, where the statement of the princi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


money for which it sues, it did on Oc- | 
tober 6, 1923, execute an agreement in | 
writing, which agreement they say was | 


executed under the authority of, in ac- 
cordance with, and has the effect as- 
cribed to it by Sec. 1312 of the Act 
of 1921, Sec. 1106 b of the Act of 1926. 


Misrepresentation Made 
As to Amount of Tax Due 


The facts under which thhis payment 
was made and the agreement executed 
are that an audit of plaintiff’s returns 
made in 1921 at a time when plaintiff 
had paid one installment of the taxes, 
showed plaintiff to be due $7,955.97. 

After plaintiff had paid the remain- 
ing installments of the 1921 tax shown 
in his own return to be due, to wit, 
$4,950.34, some one in the central office 
at Washington in 1922 made a positive 
misrepresentation: of facts,’ that “an 
audit of plaintiff’s income tax for 1920 
in connection with the report of the in- 
ternal revenue agent detiled upon that 
case, disclosed that plaintiff was due an 
additional tax for 1920 of $7,955.97,” 
and this misrepresentation was sent to 
the collector, the defendant, and by him 
transmitted to plaintiff as the basis for 
the unjust demand, which plaintiff, on 
December 6, 1922, complied with by 
paying the defendant $4,950.34 more 
than was. due by it, 

As a matter of fact, when this mis- 
representation was made, an audit of 
plaintiff’s income tax, in connection with 
the report referred to, showed plaintiff 
to be due only ‘$3,005.63 instead of 
$7,955.97, since plaintiff had, after the 
making of the agent’s report in April, 
1921, paid to the United States $4,950.34 
of the $7,955.97 which in April, 1921, it 
had owed and was only due $3,005.63. 

Plaintiff meets the defense of the 
agreement with two proposition: 

(1) That there was no assessment and 
determination of taxes for the year 1920 
made and agreed to as contemplated in 
the statute. 


Actual Assessment 
Of Taxes Not Made 


(2) That if there was such an assess- 
ment and agreement made as contem- 
plated by the statute, it cannot consti- 
tute a defense to this cause, because, if 
in fact made, the payment by plaintiff 
and the agreement following were all in- 
duced by a misrepresentation of fact 
which under the very. terms of the 
statutc, deprives them of any effect. 

Examining these contentions, I think 
they both must be sustained. As to the 


ple was first clearly amnounced, it is 
said: 

“The second objection is ‘that no as- 
sumpsit lies except upon an express or 
implied contract, but here it is impos- 
sible to present any contract to refund 
money which the defendant recovered by 
an adverse suit. To which we answer, if 
the defendant be under an obligation 
from the ties of natural justice to_re- 
fund, the law imposes a debt and gives 
an action founded on the equity of plgin- 
tiff’s case, as it were, upon a contract 
quaesi ex contractu, as the Romar ¢ » 
expresses it. 

“This kind of equitable action to re- 
gover back money which ought not in 
justice to have been paid is very bene- 
ficial and therefore much encouraged. It 
lies only for money which ex aequo et 
bono the defendant ought to refund. 

“It does not lie for money paid by 
plaintiff which is claimed of him as pay- 
able on a point of honor or honesty al- 
though it could not have been recovered 
from him through any course of law, as 
in the payment of a debt barred by the 
statute of limitation, or contracted dur- 
ing infancy, or to the extent- of principal 
and legal interest upon a usurious con- 
tract, or for money lost at play, because 
in all these cases the defendant may de- 
fend with a safe conscience, though: by 
positive law he is barred from recovery. 

“In other words, the gist of this kind 
of action is that the defendant, under the 
circumstances of the case, is obliged by 
the ties of natural justice and equity to 
refund the money.” 

In 2R. C. L. p. 778 the editor, dis- 
cussing action on money counts, says: 

“Indebitatus assumpsit in the form of 
the count for money had and received be- 
came available in all cases where .the 
law would raise a duty to pay money. 
Though an action at law it is equitable in 
its nature, and is said to resemble a bill 
in equity and to lie wherever a bill in 
equity would lie. * * * 

“It is maintainable if all cases where 
one person has received money or its 
equivalent under such circumstances that 
m equity and good conscience, he'# 
ought not to retain it, and ex aequo et 
bono it belongs to another. * * .* 
Any facts, circumstances or dealings 
from which it appears that defeg#\ant 
has in his hands money of the vic 
which he ought in justice and conscience 
to pay over to him are competent. evie 
dence to support the action.” 

In Heywood v. Northern Assurance 
Co. 133 Minn. 360, the matter is stated 
thus: 

eThe action‘of money had and received 
was invented by the common law judges 
to secure relief from the narrow restric- 
tiohs of the common law procedure, 
which afforded no remedy in too many 
cases of merit.” / 

In Whiteomb y. Brant, 90 N. J. L. 245, 
it is“said: ° 

“The common law action in assumpsit 
for money had and received was based 
on an equitable consideration superim- 
posed upon a pure legal or moral duty.” 


Taxpayer Entitled . 


To Recover His Money 


And that a defendant cannot be heard 
to set up any defense against natural 
justice and right. See Elgin v. Grosse 
Kelly, 20 N. M. 450, where it is said: 

“It admits of any defense which shows 
the plaintiff ought not in good conscience 
to recover. In one word, the gist of this 
kind of action is that the defendant on 
the circumstances of the case, %« obliged 
by the ties of natural justice and equity 
to refund the money.” 

“The action of money had and ree 
ceived,” says the court in Heywood y, 
Northern Assurance Co., 133 Minn. 36g 
“js founded on the principle that no one 
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Automobiles 


Biggest Producer of Autos Abroad 


Uses American Methods and Parts 





Citroen Plants in Paris Make Single Type of Car of Euro- 
pean Style to Sell at Moderate Price. 





American methods are embodied in 
the manufacture and merchandising of 
the Citroen car, produced in Paris at 
the rate of about 400 per day, accord- 
ing to a report prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce Automotive 
Trade Commissioner to Europe, Harry 
H. Kelly. It is stated that Andre Cit- 
roen is perhaps the largest foreign 
builder of automobiles. 


The plan, according to Mr. Kelly, is 
to concentrate upon a_ single model, 
building a good car at a low price. It 
remains, however, distinctly European, 
being small, light and low-powered. It 
is semi-American in construction, many 
of its parts being imported from the 
United States. 

Mr. Kelly’s report on the French au- 
tomobile plant was prepared during his 
visit to the United States, where he 
has been conferring with automotive 
firms in the Middle West and Atlantic 
sections. He is scheduled to sail for 
France July 12, taking over the newly 
created position as Automotive Trade 
Commissioner instead of his old post as 
general Trade Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the Cit- 
roen report: 

With a production approximating 400 
cars daily, Andre Citroen, of Paris, 
France, is probably the largest foreign 


-.. builder of automobiles. 


In his concentration upon a single 
model, in his policy of building a good 
car at a low price, in his manufactur- 
ing and merchandising methods, he is 
carrying out in Europpe the ideas which 
have been tested and proven in Amer- 
ica. His success attests the universal 
value of those ideas. 


American Methods 
And Parts Are Used 


The Citroen car itself might be de- 
scribed as semi-American, for a large 
part of the items which go to make 
it, aside from management and labor, 
come from the United States. Practi- 
cally all of the specialized machines used 
in its production are American; its all- 


“steel body is made under an American 


2 


o<. A 
- 
' 3 


‘ ®ereat deal in Europe. 


system from sheets imported from the 


United States; it is painted by an Amer- 


ican process; some of the very build- 
ings in which it is manufactured have 
been designed by American engineers, 
or have felt the influence of American 
practice. With due consideration given 
these matters, however, the Citroen au- 
tomobile as a finished product is a dis- 
tinctly European car—small, light, low- 
powered. 

To produce 400 cars daily means a 
; Such a produc- 
tion, maintained consistently over a year 
of 300 working days, would total 120,- 
000 cars—well over half the present en- 
tire production of the French automobile 


_ industry, and close to one-fifth of the 


« §§@ final assembly takes place. 


total registrations of passenger cars in 
France. 

Here at once appears the chief fac- 
tor which limits the production of mo- 
tor vehicles in France, or in any ‘other 
foreign country: The comparatively 
small extent of the home market. Pur- 
chasing power and populatjon are the 
twin items which comprise this limiting 
factor. In France, where the first au- 
tomobiles were produced @ most 40 years 
ago, there are now between 600,000 and 
700,000 passenger cars—one to every 57 
inhabitants. In the United States there 
are 20,000,000—one to every 6. 

This absence of a strong domestic de- 
mand is the principal handicap operat- 
ing against foreign manufacturers. 
Citroen is among those who have been 
most successful in combatting that han- 
dicap. By selling 60 per cent of his 
production in France and exporting the 
balance, he has put himself at the head 
of the automobile industry in his coun- 
try. By increasing his production and 
expanding both his domestic and for- 
eign program year after year, Citroen— 
and in this he typifies all the other ac- 
tive automobile builders of Europe— 
looms large in those great markets where 
American and foreign cars meet on an 
equal commercial footing. With this fact 
in mind the story of his achievement 


becomes of more importance to Ameri- | 


can manufacturers. 

The Citroen works comprise six 
groups of factories, all either within or 
close to the limits of the city of Paris. 
The Javel plant is the center, and there 
Most 

stant from it is the St. Ouen group, 
about six miles north, just beyond the 


- city limits, and the others are scattered 


# 


at varying distances between. Thirty 
heavy trailer trucks are kept constantly 
in operation carrying material between 
the plants. The management justifies 
this extra handling on the ground that 
no single location could be found in Paris 
to accommodate all the operations and 
that the labor market would be inade- 
quate if the works were centralized in 
one place. 


Each Factory-Group 
Has Distinct Function 
In brief, the functions of the six fac- 


‘tory-groups are as follows: St. Ouen, 


receives steel sheets for chassis and body, 
delivers all steel stampings; Clichy, re- 
ceives raw materials for foundry and 
forge, delivers castings and forgings; 
Levallois, receives ball-bearing steel, cel- 


> luloid, glass, electric wires, etc., delivers 


windshield and accessories, ball-bear- 
ings, electric apparatus, shock-absorbers, 
etc.; Issy-les-Moulineaux, receives rough 
wood, delivers worked wood; Grenelle, 
specializes in rear axles and brakes; 


.. Javei, receives tires, lights, magnetos, 


radiators, all parts of car, and delivers 
vehicle completely terminated. A branch 
of the Javel group builds the engine. 
Within the last two years Citroen has 
established assembly plants in three for- 
eign countries—England, Italy, and Ger- 


,. many—his activities along this line being 


greater than those of any other Euro- 
pean producer. The factories are at 
Clough, Milan, and Cologne, respectively. 
Consideration is being given to the pos- 








sible location of a fourth at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The three plants now in op- 


‘ ! 
eration are confined to assembly opera- 


tions, receiving parts and acvessories 
from the various Paris factories in which 
they are produced, and turning out the 
finished vehicles. About 2,000 workmen 
are employed in the assembly plants. 

A radical change is now under way in 
the Citroen organization, marking the 
entrance of banking interest and the 
stepping-down of Citroen himself from 
his post of complete control. Since for- 
mation of the present company, the ‘So- 
ciete Anonyme Andre Citroen,” on July 
29, 1924, for a duration of 99 years, more 
than 60 per cent of its capital stock of 
100,000,000 francs has been held by Ci- 
troen. His title has been “administra- 
teur unique,”—which is to say, the only 
member of a one-man board of direc- 
tors. By his reluctance hitherto to admit 
outside capital to an active share in his 
company he has retained complete con- 
trol himself, at the cost of suffering from 
insufficient capital and cash reserve. Now 
the situation is to be changed. 


In June of this year a French banking | 


syndicate announced reorganization of 
the Citroen company’s finances by taking 
an issue of 200,000,000 francs of 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred shares, partici- 
pating to the extent of 17% per cent in 
all profits beyond those required for 
common shares (5 per cent on 100 mil- 
lions), and for service of bonds (7'2 per 
cent on about 100 millions, plus distribu- 
tion to bondholders of 1 per cent of 
turnover). Under this. reorganization 
plan management of the firm is to be 
confided to a board of directors to be 
elected by preferred and common stock- 
holders. The new arrangement is ex- 
pected to strengthen the concern mate- 


| vially, and to improve its credit standing. 


One Bond Issue 
Made Previously 


The Citroen company itself has made 
only one previous bid to the public for 
funds, that being a 250,000,000-franc 
bond issue offered in June, 1926, of which 
about 100,000,000 francs were subscribed. 
The reorganization syndicate is under- 
stood to be buying in the bonds held by 
the public. 

At the time the bonds were offered an- 
nouncement was made that the gross 
turnover of the company had been 686,- 
000,000 francs in 1924, and 872,000,000 
in 1925. The figure is estimated to have 
exceeded 900,000,000 in 1926. No figures 
on net earnings are available. 

The physical value of the company 
was estimated in 1926 to be about 600,- 
000,000 francs, or $25,000,000. 

The company has nine _ factory 
branches in France, with 400 agents and 
3,000 subagents. Other factory branches 
are located in North Africa, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Scandinavia and 
Holland, besides the three which operate 
foreign assembly plants. The company 
controls. eight taxicab companies in 
Paris and French provincial cities. 

Advertising is an increasingly im- 
portant feature of Citroen merchandis- 
ing. Advertisements in trade and gen- 


| eral periodicals have been used for years, 


but the use of full-page displays in daily 
newspapers is a more recent develop- 
ment. As an example of a different sort 
of publicity, the famous Citroen electric 
sign on the Eiffel Tower at Paris, 1,000 
feet high, the largest in the world, has 
been in regular operation since the sum- 
mer of 1925. 

Citroen’s production is based on the 
“one model” plan, widened to include a 
¥%-ton and 1-ton truck. Present prices 
are as follows: 4-passenger touring car, 
20,700 francs (about $828); sedan, 23,100 
francs ($924); 3-passenger cabriolet, 
26,100 francs ($1,044); %%-ton truck, 
20,400 francs ($816); 1-ton truck, 23,100 
francs ($924). Several otnhed body-types 
are also available. 


Half of Production 
Composed of Sedans 


The schedule of production of passen- 
ger cars is approximately on the follow- 
ing ratio: two sedans, one cabriolet, one 
touring car—a fact which reflects the 
growing popularity of the closed car in 
Europe in unmistakable manner. 

The wheelbase of the passenger car is 
113.38 inches, the tread 48.4. inches, and 
the road clearance 7.87 inches. The se- 
dan weighs, ready for delivery, 2,486 
pounds. The engine is of four cylinders, 
lateral valves, with a cylinder capacity 
of 1.536 litres (94 cubic inches), or a 
little more than half that of a Ford. 
Its taxable horsepower is 9, but its brake 
horsepower is advertised at 21.7 at 2,300 
r. p. m. Balloon tires and four-wheel 
brakes are standard equipment, with 
servo-brake on the foot pedal. 

Andre Citroen is 49 years old. 
in stature, quick in movement, with 
close-clipped mustache and keen eyes 
behind nose-glasses, he typifies the mod- 
ern industrialist. He speaks excellent 
English, and requires all of his execu- 
tives to have a knowledge of that lan- 
guage. He has been called the “Ford 
of Europe.” As if to justify the state- 
ment of branch plants in Russia and 
in his office a framed photograph of 
Henry Ford and himself, taken during 
his visit to Detroit in 1923. 

Citroen was born in Paris on Febru- 
ary 5, 1878, the son of a dealer in fine 
stones, completed his studies at the Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1900, and launched at 
once into industry. He organized a small 
company for the manufacture of gears, 
and developed its operations to such an 
extent as to make possible the establish- 
ment of branch plant sin Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. From this enterprise 
is derived the trade mark of the Citroen 
automobile; a double inverted V, or her- 
ring-bone gear. In 1908 Citroen reor- 
ganized the Mors Automobile Company, 
and increased its! production to 1,200 
cars a year—then a large figure. 

When the war began Citroen set him- 
self to produce munitions, and with the 
help of a government subsidy of several 
million francs, acquired the property on 
the Quai de Javel which is still the 
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ago based on preliminary statistics compiled and reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Dissolution Reported 
Of European Cartels 


Metal Grating and Wood 
Screen Organizations Dis- 
continue Agreement. 


Dissolution of the European metal 
grating and wood screw cartels on ac- 
count of difficulties between members is 
reported to the Department of Commerce 
by the American Consul General at Paris, 
A. Gaulin. 

The full text of his report follows: 

The movement toward the establish- 
ment of cartels among national groups 
within similar industries or branches of 
industries which has characterized Euro- 
pean metallurgy during the past few 
years has not been entirely successful. 
Notable examples of the failure of these 
projects are to be found in the cartel of 
metal grating manufacturers and in the 
European wood screw entente. 

Different Causes Given. 

The metal grating cartel, composed of 
German, Belgian, English and French 
manufacturers, established on July 10, 
1926, is to be dissolved on September 30, 
1927. The German participants attribute 
the dissolution to the refusal of the Brit- 
ish members to give up their tariff pref- 
erence within “their own colonies, while 
the British members were reported to 
object to its continuance because of the 
nonadherence of Austrian, Czechoslovak 
and a number of small German producers. 

The wood screw entente, which has had 
its central office at Luxemburg, has been 
dissolved recently, the result, it is said in 
Paris, of competition in the export mar- 
kets by French and Belgian producers 
who declined to be bound by the prices 
proposed by the German members. 


Zine Producers Delay 
Forming of Syndicate 


Conditions in Germany ~ and 
Britain Found to Hamper 
Organization. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
Polish Giesche and the American group. 
This connection is interpreted to fore- 
cast an even more remote possibility for 
framing either a German-Polish or a 
European zinc syndicate. 

Giesche is the largest Polish zinc pro- 
ducer, supplying Schlesag, etc. Annual 
production of Giesche Spolka is esti- 
mated at 55,000 tons. 

Graeflich Henckel von Donnersmarck 
property is mostly in British hands, the 
latter being apparently reluctant to en- 
ter any international agreements. 

As far as formation of a Polish-Ger 
man syndicate is concerned, candidates 
for entrance into it would appear to be 
Schlesag, Hohenlohewerke and _ west- 
German producers, Rhein-Nassau and 
Stolberger zinc. Production of these 
amounts also to about 50,000 to 55,000 
tons. 

Production by Giesche Spolka and 
Graeflich Donnersmarck exceeds that of 
other German-Polish producers. 

Considering objections to an interna- 
tional zine syndicate, the following 
might be free to enter an agreement 
tagne-Otto Wolff-Mansfeld (or Rhein- 
under present conditions: Vieille Mon- 
Nassau-Stolberg-Schlesag-Hohenlohe). 


center of his operations, erected new 
buildings, and placed his first orders for 
thousands of machine tools and large 
quantities of steel in the United States. 
Similar orders have been coming to 
America ever since. By the time of the 
armistice, his company was employing 
13,000 persons and producing 55,000 
shells per day, chiefly the famous 
“7 Ble 

Confronted with the necessity of 
changing over from war-munitions pro- 
duction, Citroen early in 1919 turned to 
automobiles and bridged a difficult two- 
year period successfully, aided by loans 
which are said to have exceeded 40,000,- 
000 francs. These were repai¢ by 1924, 
He associated with him a number of ex- 
perienced automobile men, among them 
M. Salomon, former director of the Unic 
Automobile Company, to whom much 
credit for the early development of the 
Citroen car is giver 

To be continued in the issue of 
July 13. 


| 
| 
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French Imports of Autos 
Decline in First Quarter | 


A large decline in automobile imports 
into France, largely those of American 
make, is reported for the first quarter of 
1927 in advices to the Department of 
Commerce from the Commercial Attache 
at Paris, Louis Hall. 

The full text of the report follows: 

During the first quartcr of 1927 the 
importation of automobiles and paris 
into France dropped to 731.8 tons, as 
compared to 6,091 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. The value of 
these products fell from 44,946,000 
francs in 1926 to 14,265,000 francs in 
1927, 

This decline in automobile imports has 
been particularly accentuated during the 
last month of the quarter, the decrease 
in imports being largely confined to 
American cars. During the three months 
190 chassis’ were imported from America, 
121 from Italy, 22 from England, and 4 
from Switzerland. 


Automobile exports from France have 
suffered far less from the industrial 





crisis which began late in 1926. Ex- 
ports of cars and parts during the first 
quarter of 1927 amounted to 26,608 tons 
as compared with 22,091 tons in the first 
quarter of 1926, or an increase of 20 per 
cent, in the weight of these exports, over 
1926. The values of these exports for 
the two first quarters, however, show a 
decline of more than 27 per cent, the 
value for the first quarter of 1927 being 
474,396,000 francs as against 655,345,000 
francs for 1927. : 





‘Saggers’ Are Studied 
In Ceramic Industry 





Bureau of Standards Conduct- 
ing Series of Experiments 
for Increasing Life. 





With the object of increasing the life 
of ‘saggers,” used in the ceramic indus- 
try to prevent kiln flames and soot from 
damaging the chinaware or other prod- 
uct being formed, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards announces that it is conducting a 
series of experiments at its laboratories. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Chinaware to be successfully burned | 
and glazed must be carefully placed in | 
heat-resistant containers known as sag- 
gers, a word, by the way, which comes 
from “safeguard.” These saggers pre- 
vent the flame and soot present in the 
kiln from harming the ware. Saggers 
are also used in the tile, abrasive, and 
other clay industries where burning of 
the product requires great care. It is 
deirable to have saggers made of clay 
of considerable strength and of good re- 
fractory quality. 

The Bureau of Standards is conduct- 
ing an investigation, the ultimate pur- 
pose of which is to increase the life of 
the sagger. Special equipment, develop- 
ed by the Bureau has been used in the 
determination of elasticity or rigidity, 
and transverse breaking Strength of 17 
sagger clays at several temperatures. 
The strength and the rigidity of the ma- 
jority of the clays were found to in- | 
crease with an increase in temperature 
wdithin the temperature limits used. An 
empirical formula correlating the elastic- 
ity, transverse strength and thermal ex- 
pansion, using data obtained at elevated 
temperatures, was derived which ex- 
presses the relative resistance of sag- 
gers due to thermal shock. Thermal 
shock is one of the most important | 
causes of sagger losses. 


Germany Reduces Export 
Of Auto Casings and Tubes 


German exports of automobile tires | 
declined in the first quarter of this year, 
according to the Rubber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of | 
the statement follows: | 

During the first three months of 1927 | 
Germany exported 38,440 automobile cas- | 
ings, as compared to 70,898 in the first | 
three months of 1926. Inner tubes ex- | 
ported from Germany during the first 
three months of 1927 amounted to 37,- 
478, as compared to 65,064 in the same | 
period of 1926, 





| in 


World Output Hurts: 
Cotton Crop in Egypt 


Consult at Alexandria Says 
Nation Lost $86,775,000 
on 1926 Production. 


Large world crops last year adversely 
affected the returns for the cotton and 
sugar crops of Egypt, the loss: on the 
former being estimated at $86,775,000, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Consul at Alexandria, Raymond H. 


Geist. Following is the full text of the 
report: 
Overproduction of cotton in other 


| countries had an adverse effect on Egyp- 


tion cotton in 1926. The financial posi- 


| tion of the country during 1926, however, 


continued strong. Government revenues 
show a decline against 1925, but the 
Treasury reserve is adequate to take 
care of the deficiency. 

The actual loss to Egypt in the value 
of raw cotton exported during the 1925- 
26 cotton year, as compared with the 
previous year, was £E17,355,000 ($86,- 
775,000. Egyptian pound equals $5). The 
Egyptian Government extended aid dur- 
ing the 1925-26 season by purchasing 
large quantities of cotton and storing it. 
These stocks, however, merely swelled 
the abnormal supplies on hand at the 
end of the season, and therefore, the 
same policy has not been followed dur- 
ing the 1926-27 cotton season. 

Instead, the Government has placed 
large sums of money at the disposal of 
the banks in order to supply the farm- 
ers with loans on the cotton stored in 
the banks’ warehouses. The final official 
estimate places the 1926 cotton crop at 
1,497,000, equivalent bales of 478 pounds 
net, as compared with 1,629,000 in 1925. 

The Egyptian sugar industry, which 
ranks after cotton in importance, was 
also affected by the large world crop. 
The sugar crop in Egypt rose from 845,- 
000 tons in 1924-25 to 968,000 tons in 
1925-26 but the total return on sales 
showed a contrary result for these pe- 
riods, the crop of 1924-25 having been 
sold for approximately £E 2,325,000 and 
the 1925-26 for £E 1,913,000. 


Coconut Oil Output 
Grows Progressively 


United States Holds Lead in 
Production and Consumption 
and Import of Copra. 


The largest producer and consumer of 
coconut oil, the United States, is an- 
nually recording a higher production and 
import of the crude and refined product, 
says a statement by the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The United States is now the largest 
producer and consumer of coconut oil, 
production having gained 50 per cent, 
and the importation of copra, from which 
the oil is pressed, almost doubled in the 
last five years. 

In 1926 the United States produced 
486,710,000 pounds of crude and refined 
coconut oil, compared with 404,822,000 
pounds in 1925 and 320,768,000 pounds 
in 1922. Consumption of coconut oil 
totaled 641,053,000 pounds compared 
with 591,232,000 pounds in 1925 and 470,- 
410,000 pounds in 1922. 

Imports of copra into the United 
States, for which the Philippine Islands 
is the chief source, totaled 457,598,000 
pounds in 1926 compared with 364,087,000 
pounds in 1925 and 268,956,000 pounds 
in 1922. 

Imports of coconut oil, on the other 
hand, are steady at 245,129,000 pounds 
1926 compared with 232,499,000 
pounds in 1925 and 227,320,000 pounds 


} in 1922. 


Clasps Are Found to Be 
Dutiable at 55 Per Cent 
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Foreign Trade 


Exportation of Textiles 
Is Subsidized by Spain 


_A decree providing a subsidy of about 
$1,250,000 for Spanish textile exports 
was recently effected by the Spanish 
government, according to advices by 
mail from the Commercial Attache at 
Madrid, Charles H. Cuunningham. 

The full text of these advices follow: 

The Spanish Government, under date 
of June 2, promulgated a decree setting 
aside 6,500,000 pesetas (1 peseta at par 
=United States currency, $0.193) for the 


extension of an export subsidy to Span- | 


ish textile manufacturers, in accordance 


with the provisions of the Royal Decree | 


of July 9, 1926, which imposed a tax 
of 5 centimos (100 centimos=1 peseta) 
per kilo (kilo=2.2046 pounds) on raw 
cotton imported. 

Spanish votton textile production at 


| present exceeds demand and the bounty 


is granted to facilitate the exportation 
of cotton textiles. The bounty will be 


| paid and administered by the Regulat- 
! ing Committee of the Spanish Textile 


en 





Industry -and will be in force for one 
year from the date of publication. 

A limit of 6,500,000 pesetas on the 
total to be paid manufacturers is im- 
posed by the Government. The present 
plan is tentative and _ susceptible of 
alteration if the export needs of the in- 
dustry require a change. 


Germany Increases 


Imports of Iron Ore 


Shipments Are Larger From 
Spain, Alsace-Lorraine 
and Russia. 


Now exceeding its pre-war volume of 
iron ore imports, Germany is taking 
large amounts from Russia, among other 
countries, according to a report from the 
American Consul General at Berlin, C. 
B. Hurst, received in the Department of 
Commerce. 


————— 
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| Reliquidating of Duty 


Is Denied for Failure 
To Deduct Commission 


Customs Court Finds Hand- 
ling of Item Was Mistake of 


Judgment and Not 
Clerical Eror. 


New York, July 11.—The Rice Stix 
Dry Goods Company recently requested 
from the collector at St. Louis a re- 
liquidation upon the ground of clerical 
error in that certain items of com- 
missions were not deducted upon entry. 
The collector refused to reliquidate upon 
the ground that commissions do not fall 
within the class of uniformly non-dutia- 
ble charges. 

In a majority opinion, just announced 
by Judge Young the United States Cus- 
toms Court finds that the collector was 
correct in so holding. Judge Adamson 
writes a dissenting opinion in this case, 
holding that clerical error was. shown 
by the St. Louis store and that the col- 
lector at that port should have per- 
mitted a reliquidation of the entry, al- 
lowing the amounts of the non-dutiable 
items. 

Calls for Discretion. 


“We believe,’ Judge Young writes, 
in the court’s majority decision, ‘“‘that 
the question of whether an item of com- 
mission is to be included in the entered 
value or not is one calling for the ex- 
ercise of discretion or judgment. The 


mistake ‘of judgment and not a cleri- 
cal mistake. 

“At the trial herein the protestant 
failed to prove that the inclusion of 
the commission upon entry was a cleri- 
cal error. Indeed, the importing com- 
pany failed to prove that an error of 
any kind had been made because it 
failed to show whether the commissions 


; were or were not in fact purchaser’s 


The full text of the Consular advices | 


follows: 

German imports of iron ore during 
the first quarter of 1927 exceeded pre- 
war figures by 7 per cent. 

While Swedish iron ore supplies show 
a slight decrease of 94,200 tons or 4.76 
per cent, imports from Spain rose from 


263,000 tons during the last quarter of | 


1926 to 710,400 tons during the first 
quarter of 1927 or by more than 170 
per cent. Iron ore from Alsace-Lorraine 
was also imported in greatly increasing 
quantities, and rose by 146,000 tons or 
99.86 per cent. 

Russian imports of iron ore amounted 
to 400,600 tons as compared with 14,300 
tons during the last quarter of 1926. Iron 
ore imports during the first three months 
of 1927 were 33 per cent higher than the 
total supplies during 1925. 

Manganese ore received from Euro- 
the first three months of 1927, but they 
represent only 59 per cent of the total 
manganese ore imports, whereas in 1913 
Russian imports of manganese ore 
amounted to 83 per cent of the total. 

Similarly to imports of manganese ore, 
the volume of foreign supplies of ferrous 
sulphide during the first three months 
of 1927, is almost the same as during the 
last quarter of 1926. Within this group 
only quantities received from the various 
countries have undergone a change; im- 
ports from Spain, for instance, have in- 
creased by 50,500 tons or 88 per cent 
and represent 70 per cent of the total 
imports of ferrous sulphide, while sup- 
plies from Norway have fallen from 82,- 
200 tons to 48,700 tons or by 41 per cent. 

Imports of slags and ashes decreased 
by 8,000 tons or by 4.2 per cent, although 
supplies from Belgium rose from 47,400 
tons to 77,800 or by 64 per cent. The de- 
crease is due to the dropping of Swedish 
imports from 32,300 tons to 5,000 tons. 
French supplies decreased equally from 
30,200 tons to 22,500 tons during the 
first quarter of 1927. 


Ship Launchings in Scotland 


Aggregate 32 for May | 


Scottish shipbuilders launched 32 ves- 
sels of 28,724 total tonnage in May, of 
which 24 of 26,775 tons were built on the 
Clyde, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Vice-Consul at London. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The Clyde output was less than during 
April, and the Clyde total for the first 


five months of 1927 was only 72 vessels | 


of 104,706 tons, as compared with 68 of 
140,031 tons for 1926, and 92 of 259,997 
tons in the 1925 period. 

A considerable number of important 


orders have recently been announced, and | 


it is held in some quarters not only that 
trade is improving, but that there are 
good prospects of a continuation of the 
improvement during the later months of 
the year. Among the orders announced 


during May are two 18,000-ton liners for | 
to be built at | 


the Canadian Pacific, 


Clydebank by John Brown & Company, | 
and the P. & O. has now contracted for | 


the last of their five new 
liners. 

As evidence of the improvement in 
conditions on the Clyde, the fall in un- 
employment may be cited. The most 
recent figures show that between the be- 
ginning of the year and the middle of 
May the numbe~ of registered unem- 
ployed in the Glasgow district decreased 
from 75,295 to 47,535, which is a falling- 
off to the extent of 27,760, or an average 
of nearly 2,000 per week. The reduction 
is held to be almost wholly due to the 
increased activity in the shipbuilding and 
engineering establishments. 

a ia een 
United States Customs Court finds that 
certain imported clasps or snap fasteners, 
classified on entry under paragraph 1428, 
with duty at the rate of 80 per cent ad 


19,000-ton 


valorem, should have been assessed at 
New York, July 11.—Sustaining pro- | only 55 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
tests of B. Weinstein, the New York Mer- graph 348. Judge Sullivan delivered this 


n- | opinion. 


_ (Protests Nos. 21180- 


| on the stand. 


commissions. 

“Officials of the importing company, 
who might have known, failed to go 
The custom broker, who 
was the only witness, merely pointed 
to a statement on the back of the con- 
| sular invoice in which the formal dec- 
iaration of purchaser or seller or duly 
authorized agent of either was made as 
follows: ‘We, Thomas Adams, Ltd., of 
Nottingham, do solemly and truly de- 
clare that we are the agents of the 
purchasers,’ etc. 


No Proof of Error. 


“This is a general statement, not di- 
rected by them to any particular item 
upon the invoice. It does not show the 
nature of the agency nor the character 
of their services. They might have been 
only shipping agents. Théy might not 
have purchased the merchandise, and 
might not, themselves, have earned or 
| charged any purchaser’s commission. 
They might have paid the commission 
to someone else and the one to whom 
paid might have been an agent of the 
seller. 

“The record is silent in the respects 
just metnioned. So, as already pointed 
out, there is no proof that an error 
was in fact made upon entry, much less 


clerical error.” (Protest No. 17003-G- 
| 16477.) 


Contract Is Awarded 
For Army Barracks 


Construction at Fort Humph- 
reys, V8., Includes Six Build- 
ings to Cost $475,450. 


| A contract for the construction of six 
new barrack buildings at Fort Humph- 
| reys, Va., for the sum of $475,450 has 
been awarded to R. R. Richardson, Inc., 
of Norfolk, Va., by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, the 
Department of War has just announced. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: ’ 

Award has been made by the Office 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army to the firm of R. R. Richardson, 
Inc., of Norfolk, Va., for the construc- 
tion of six new barrack buildings to be 
built at Fort Humphreys, Va. The 
amount involved is $475,450. Work is 
to be started immediately and to be 
completed in 180 a@ays. There were 23 
| bidders on the general construction work 
| of this project. 

The buildings are to be of modern, 
fireproof construction throughout, of re- 
| inforced concrete floor and frame, tile 
| and brick walls and slate roof. The 
buildings will include dormitories, mess 
hall, kitchen, modern lavatories, store 
rooms, recreation rooms and the usual 
barrack facilities. The type of build- 
ings will generally conform to the local 
type of architecture which is of | the 
| colonial type. 








Crude Petroleum Imports 
In April Worth $5,799,153 


| The United States imported in April 
| a total of 4,062,508 gallons (42° gallons 
| to the barrel) of crude petroleum, valued 
| at $5,799,153, according to statistics 
| compiled and just made public by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
| The United States imported 803,034 
| gallons of topped refined products, in- 
cluding fuel oil, valued at $1,056,748, 
Imports of tops and other unfinished dis- 
tillates totaled 11,736 gallons, valued at 
| $49,404, 
Imports of gasoline, naphtha and other 
| finished light products amounted to 377,- 
| 020 gallons valued at $1,730,740. Im- 
| ports of illuminating oil (kerosene) 
| amounted to 736 gallons valued at $4,- 
925. 
| Imports of lubricating oils, including 
| paraffin oil, amounted to 849 gallons, 
Imports of paraffin 
totaled 1,505,074 


| 
| valued at $10,598. 


| and paraffin wax 


G-1646-27, etc.) | pounds valued at $103,280, 
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Verdicts 


Instructing Jury on Presumption of Innocence 


Change of Practice 
Urged to Be Legal 


District Judge Says Giving In 
struction at Close of Testi- 
mony Is Confusing. 


Unitep STATES vy. N. C. Dopson; Dis- 
pict COURT FOR THE WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF VIRGINIA. 

Giving the instruction on the presump- 
tion of innocence at the beginning of the 
trial in criminal cases was held in this 
case to be a permissible change of prac- 


tice. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


McDowell follows: 
(1) Always heretofore I have in all 


regard to the presumption of innocence 


i , as one of the | © { oe” sw . 
at the close of the evidence | jury should convict if they are satisfied 


several necessary instructions in crim- 
inal cases. 


the rule (McBride's Case, 95 Va. 818, 


826; Davis’ Cane. 99 Va. 865. 870; — | easily be taken as an indication that the 


Case, 108 Va. 1012, 1919) the Virginia 
Court of Appeals hae in recent years 


fallen inte the habit of saying in effect | 
that the presumption of innocence fol- | 


lows the defendant throughout every 
stage of the trial. See Potts’ Case, 113 
Va. 732, 783; Carter v. Com 128 Va. 794, 
804; Mohler v. Com. 182 We. tis, 31. 
In consequence it has come to be a habit 
of the attorneys for the defendants to 


repeatedly and insistently urge upon the | 
jury that the presumption of innocence | 
in every case remains with the defendant | 
throughout the entire case and goes to } 


the jury room with the jury. 


Instruction Given 


At Opening of Trial 

The instant case was reached after a 
week of misdemeanor trials during which 
the work of the juries had seemed to me 
unsatisfactory. In casting about for the 
probable reasons for the erratic verdicts 
that had been coming in, it occurred to 
me that it was probable that some of 


the jurors at least had been thrown into | 


confusion of thought by the practice of 
giving the instruction as to the presump- 
tion of innocence at the close of the evi- 
dence. I also came to the conclusion that 
the habit of the counsel for the defend- 
ants above referred to probably also was 
aiding in confusing the jurors. As a 
result I read to the jury in this case at 
the outset of the trial an instruction on 
the presumption of innocence, and re- 
fused to repeat this instruction or any 
part of it. or to give any other instruc- 
tion on this subject, at the close of the 
evidence. 

Without knowing it to be a fact, I 
shall for present purposes assume that 
the practice of giving the instruction as 
to the presumption of innocence at the 


close of the evidence, or after the argrt- | 


ments of counsel, is the usual, or possi- 
bly the universal, practice. 
so, I am of opinion that it has become 
advisable to at least try the effect of a 


this district. Differences of 
to the wisdom of prohibition are in this 
district seemingly becoming more, rather 
than less. pronounced. In 
almost every jury will have some radical 
prohibitionists and some radical anti- 
prohibitionists among its members, and 
this fact leads to failures to agree which 
are not justified. Again, some jurors 
find it very difficult to acc@Pt as sound 
the instructions of the court as to those 
forms of entrapment which the law per- 
mits. 
gard with great satisfaction 
that some deceptions and misrepresen- 
tations by Government agents are sanc- 
tioned by the law. These differences of 


opinion lead to so much waste of effort | 


and time, that I feel constrained”to make 
vigorous efforts to remove as far as may 
be all causes for misunderstanding and 
confusion of thought on the part of the 
jurors. 
Reasons Explained 
For Changing Practice 

If the presumption of innocence were 
an ordinary disputable presumption, I do 


not at present think of any case in which | 


it would be to much 
mention the presumption in instructions 
to the jury. But 
presumption and its nature is such that 
a failure by the court to 
struct the jury in regard 


necessary so as 


it is not 


to the pre- 
defendant. The reason, I believe the sole 
reason, for instructing the jury im regard 
to the presumption of innocence is that 
the jury trying a criminal case should be 
cautioned to “put away from their minds 
all the suspicion that arises from the 
ment, and to reach their conclusion solely 
from the legal evidence adduced.” 5 Wig- 
more Ev. (2nd ed.) Sec, 2511. 


the most appropriate time for giving it 
would seem to b 
of the trial. 


at the commencement 
If the jury needs to be 


cautioned that a belief that the defend- | trial of the new practice in a number of 


ant is probably innocent. rather tnan a 
suspicion that he is probably yuiity. 
the proper frame mind for jurors 
they should be sv cautioned before they 
hear the evidence rather than after they 
have heard it. If the jury goes into the 
trial suspecting that the defendant 
guilty, an instruction as to the presump- 
tion of innocence given at the close of 
the evidence may come too late to be of 
service to the defendant. And this is 
especially true in cases where the offense 
charged is highly obnoxious to some or 
all of the jurors or where the defendant 
has incurred public dislike. 

Another and stronger reason for giv- 
ing the Instruction as to the presumption 
of innocence in advance «f the evidence 
is that such an instruction, if given after 
the close of the evidence. is quite liable 


is 


of 


is 


. ° | fends ’s 
Contrary to some earlier phrasings of | as 


| should be made. 


But even if | has been made cannot be properly de- | 


| and 
change of the practice in this respect in 
Opinion as | 


consequence | 
| merely because it 


| 305, 307. 


On the other hand some jurors re- | ernment can of course no more violate 


the fact | 
} courts, 


an ordinary ! 


properly in- | 


Such be- | 
ing the reason for giving the instruction, | 


to confuse the jurors in all those numer- 
ous cases in which the evidence is suffi- 
cient to justify a verdict of guilty. The 
usual form of the instruction is that 
there is a presumption of law that the 
defendant is innocent: or it is that the 
law presumes that the defendant is in- 
nocent. Coming after evidence which 
justifies a verdict of guilty, a solemn 
pronouncement by the judge that it is 
probable, or that the law regards it as 
probable, that the defendant is innocent, 
is very likely to first amaze the average 
jurer by the inappropriateness and —in- 
opportuneness of the instruction, and 
then, because of his respect for law, to 
throw him into great confusion of mind. 
The judge has been present and has 
heard the evidence which I assume had 
seemed to the jurors to prove guilt be- 
yond reasonable doubt; and yet, at that 
stage of the case. the judge seems to be 


c nal casea instructe ‘ries in | Sa¥ing that in legal contemplation the 
aaah ructed the juries in | saying th t 
on, eae | defendant is probably innocent. 


As of 
course the, court also instructs that.the 


beyond all reasonable doubt of the de- 
guilt. But the 
defendant is probably innocent could 
judge believes that there is ground for a 
reasonable doubt. 

In those cases in which the evidence 


fails to satisfy the Jury giving an in- 


| struction as to the presumption of inno- 


cence at the close of the evidence may 
do no harm. So also in those cases in 
which the evidence of guilt is overwhelm- 
ing such practice may do no harm; but 
it will be because the common sense of 


the jurors leads them to disregard an | 


instruction suggesting that the defend- 
ant is probably innocent. In a great 
number of cases the evidence justifies a 


verdict of_guilty, but in such cases the 


juries fail to agree often enough to sug- 


| gest the probability that an ill-timed in- | 


struction on the presumption of inno- 
cence may be the cause or a cause of the 
disagreement. 

Misleading of Jury 

Held Important Issue 


It may be added that the change. while | 


it could be advantageous to the defend- 
ant in many cases, 


the defendant in any case. No defendant 
has a right to have the jury confused 
and misled by the court’s instructions. 
And if there is any reason to believe 
that the stage of the trial at which an 
instruction is given probably is confus- 
ing to the jury, the defendant cannot be 
heard to contend that the court cannot 
give the instruction at a stage of 
trial at which it cannot confuse the jury. 

There is, as there should be, some dis- 
¢eretion vested in the trial courts to adapt 
the procedure *in criminal cases as may 
be necessary to avoid misleading the 
least intelligent of the jurors. The trial 
judge has excellent opportunity-to know 
the character of fhe jurors, and to know 
whether or not a change in procedure 
And if a change that 


scribed as prejudicial to the defendant 
if it tends to prevent unnecessary 
confusion of mind on the part of the 
jurors, it is difficult to see how making 
such change can be considered an abuse 
of discretion. 
That a change in procedure is 
is a change, a viola- 
tion of due process, is shown by the rul- 
ings in Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
R. Co. vy. Turnipseed, 219 U. S. 35, 42: 
New York Central R. Co. v. White, 243 
U. S. 188; Hawes v. Georgia, 258 U. S. 
1. 4; Ng. Choy Fong v. U. S., 245 Fed. 
The legislative branch of gov- 


a constitutional provision than can the 
And if a statute which so radi- 


| cally changes the ancient procedure as 


does a statute changing the location of 
the burden of proof is not a violation of 
the due process clause, the mere change 
by a Ceuxt as to the stage of the trial at 
which an instruction shall be given also 
cannot be a violation of the Fifth 
A mendme nt. 
Change in Procedure 
Not Open to Question 
That the courts can and should make 
changes in procedure as they are per- 
ceived to be advantageous is not open to 
question, When I came to the bar it was 
this district the usual 
to limit the time for 
g statements or for the argu- 
to instruct the juries only after 


at least in 


prac- 
either 


tice never 
the openi 


ments; 


rd : | the arguments of counsel, and to permit 
sumption would be an injustice to the | 


counsel to read to the jury excerpts 
(often highly misleading in effect) from 
text books and law reports. Much more 
recently at the suggestion of the Senior 


Circuit Judges I have abolished the old 


practice of examinations on voir dire by | 


pici ; | counsel, and now 
arrest, the indictment, and the arraign- | put to veniremen or to jurors except by 


| myself. 


no questions be 


may 
In all of these respects, as well 
others, the practice has 
changed, and without legislation. 

It should further be said that I 
not yet ready to say that the change in 
practice made in this case should neces- 
sarily be adhered to. If after a 


as 


in 


fair 


cases it appears in any respect to be ill- 
advised, the practice can be easily aban- 
doned and the old practice again fol- 
Towed. 

Instruction Believed 

To Be Free From Error 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
when an instruction on the presumption 
of innocence has been given at the out- 
set of the trial, it could not be proper to 
give another instruction on the presump- 
tion at the close of the trial. So doing 
would unfairly emphasize the presump- 
tion and the confusing effect of the old 
practice would be increased. 

(2) Assuming that giving the in- 
struction on the presumption of inno- 
cence at the beginning of the trial is a 
permissible change of practice, the next 


inopportune | 
and closely connected suggestion that the | 


At Beginning of Trial Held to Be Permissible 


Argues Action Taken 


Is Fully Justified 


Reference Made in Opinion to 
“Unsatisfactory Verdicts” 
in Liquor Cases. 


question is in respect to the proper word- 
ing of such an instruction. This subject 
is to me somewhat difficult, and I am not 
prepared to say that the instruction 
given in the instant case is as happily 
phrased as is possible. However, I be- 
lieve it to be ou from error, The in- 
struction reads: 

“Preliminary instruction as to the pre- 
sumption of innocence. 

“You are instructed that the defendant 


| is presumed to be innocent and that this 


presumption remains until the evidence 
satisfies you of his guilt beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt. 

“This presumption is not evidence in 
favor of the defendant, and it does not 
necessarily stay with the defendant 
throughout all stages of the trial. It re- 
mains, as I have said, only until you be- 








could not be in any | 
proper sense of the word prejudicial to | 


the | 


not, | 


| doubt.” 


been | 


am | 


come satisfied by the evidence that the 
defendant is guilty beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 

“The purpose of this instruction is 
that you may go into the trial of this 
case, not’ with a belief that the defendant 


| is probably guilty, but with a belief that 


the defendant is probably innocent. How 
long this presumption remains effective 


and on the effect the evidence has 
your state of mind.” 

The first paragraph of the foregoing 
instruction follows accurately authorities 
which are controlling in this court. 


Trial Court Affirmed 
In Similar Case 


In the second Coffin Case, 162 U. S. 
664, 682. the trial court was aifirmed. 
The instruction given at the. trial was: 

“Haughey and the defendants are pre- 
sumed to be innocent until their guilt in 
manner and form, as charged in some 


on 


yond a reasonable doubt. To justify you 
in returning a verdict of guilty, the evi- 
dence should be of such a character as 
to overcome this presumption of inno- 
cence and to satisfy each one of you of 


| the guilt of Haughey and the defendants 


as charged to the exclusion of every rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

In Allen v. U. S., 164 U. S. 492, 500, in 
an instruction that was held sufficient by 
the Supreme Court it was said: 

“Whenever the proof shows, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, the existence of a 
crime, then the presumption of innocence 


| disappears from the case.” 


In Agnew vy. U. S. 165 U. S. 36, 51, an 
instruction which was approved reads: 

“The defendant is presumed to be in- 
nocent of all the charges against him 
until he is proven guilty by the evidence 
submitted to you. This presumption re- 
mains with the defendant until such time 


| in the progress of the case that you are 


satisfied of the guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

See also U. S. v. Youtsey, 91 Fed. 864, 
868, in which Chief Justice Taft, then a 
circuit judge, charged the jury in part 
as follows: 

“In the first place the law presumes 
that persons charged with crime are in- 
nocent until they are proven by compe- 
tent evidence to be guilty.” 
Presumed Innocent 


Until Proven Guilty 

In Shepard v. U. S. 236 Fed. 73, 
(C. C. A. 9) the tritl court instructed: 

“The law presumes a_ defendant 
charged with a crime innocent until 
proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
The Appellate Court said: 

“It is objected to this instruction that 
the court did not instruct the jury that 
the defendant is presumed, to be inno- 
cent throughout the entire proceedings 


80 


| and even after all the evidence is pro- 


duced and until a final ballot is taken by 
the jury at the conclusion of their de- 
liberations. The instruction given by the 
court is correct. ‘A party starts into a 
trial, though accused by the grand jury 
of a crime, with the presumption of in- 
nocence in his favor. That stays with 
him until it is driven out of the case bv 
the testimony.’ Jones on Evidence, Vol. 
1. Sec. 12d. In Allen v. United States. 
164 U. S. 492, 500, 17 Sup. Ct. 154, 41 
L. Ed. 528, the Supreme Court stated the 
rule to be: 

“Whenever the proof shows, ‘beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the existence of a 
crime, then the presumption of inno- 
cence disappears from the case.’ The 
court ‘gave all the definition of reason- 
able doubt which a court can be required 
to give, and one which probably made 


| the meaning as intelligible to the jury as 


any elaborate discussion of the subject 
would have done.’ Dunbar v. United 
States, 156 U. S. 185, 199, 15 Sup. Ct. 
| 325, 39 ‘L. Ed. 390.” 

The third paragraph of the instruction 
needs no comment. If the first para- 
graph is proper, the third is necessarily 
also proper, 





In the second paragraph of the in- 
struction is a sentence which calls for 
| some comment. “This presumption is 

not evidence in favor of the defendant, 
and it does not necessarily stay with the 


defendant throughout all stages of the 
trial.” 





That the presumption of innocence is 
not evidence in behalf of the defendant 
is not now open to discussion. Holt v. 
U. S. 218 U. S, 245, 253. 


Probability of Innocence 


Remains As Contradiction 

To tell the jury that a probability of 
innocence remains throughout every 
stage of the trial is at least in many 
cases a contradiction of the statement 
1 that it remains only until guilt has been 


° . ° ' 
count of the indictment, is proved be- 


proved beyond a reasonable doubt. In 
some cases the weakness of the evidence 
for the defendant, or its obvious falsity, 
may mark the stage of the trial at which 
some or all of the jurors become con- 
vinced of the defendant’s guilt beyond 
all doubt. And in such cases it may be 
quite untrue that a probability of inno- 
cence remains after the close of the tes- 
timony for the defendant. 

Again, an instruction on the presump- 
tion of innocence ought to contain a 
statement by the court of what should be 
the state of mind of the jurors in all 
cases at the beginning of the trial. It is 
also proper for the court to tell the jury 
that this state of mind should in all 
cases continue until proof of guilt be- 
yond reasonable doubt has been made. 
But for the court to go further and tell 
the jury that a belief that the defendant 
is probably innocent must in all cases be 
adhered to until the end of the trial is 
to make an _ unjustifiable statement, 
which may be very confusing. 

The instruction as a whole is not a 
modek of lucidity or of brevity. But it 
was not ill-suited to the needs of this 
particular trial. Before I gave the pre- 
liminary instructions I knew that the 
instant case was an entrapment case. I 
also had reason to expect that the evi- 
dence would show (as it did) that the 
defendant had been legally entrapped by 
deception such as the law tolerates, and 
I had heard that several of the jurymen 
in attendance had expressed a belief that 
any deception practiced by a Govern- 
ment agent ought to acquit the victim. 


Such circumstances justified an instruc- | 


tion that made quite emphatic the fat 
that a belief in the probable innocence 
of the defendant did not necessarily re- 
main until the last stage of the trial. 


| Court Defines Form 





Of Proper Instructions 


There may arise cases in which it 


; | would be proper for the court to advise 
depends entirely on what the evidence is | a 


the jurors against‘forming a final opin- 
ion until after hearing all of the evi- 
dence, the instructions, the arguments of 
counsel, the opinion of the court on the 
facts, if any, and the arguments in the 
fury room. Such an instruction might 


{ be needed in some cases, and could prob- 


ably never be confusing if given as a 
separate and independent instruction. 

But an effort to combine such an in- 
struction with an instruction concerning 
the probability of innocence could be 
confusing and misleading in any case, 
and in many cases would almost cer- 
tainly be both. 

In conclusion I should say that the 
first paragraph of the preliminary in- 
struction in the instant case is perfectly 
correct as far as it goes; but standing 


| alone it leaves unsettled a doubt that 


may be in “the minds of the jurors and 
of counsel as to when the presumption 
ceases to be effective. This doubt should 
be removed by the court as far as may 
be, and it seems to me that it is prop- 
erly done by instructing that the pre- 
sumption of innocence does not neces- 
sarily stay with the defendant through- 
out all stages of the trial. 

This preliminary instruction contem- 
plates that at the close of the evidence 
instructions as to the burden of proof 
and as to the necessary degree of proof 
will be given, and it also contemplates 
the possibility that the jury may never 
become satisfied beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the defendant is guilty. It 
tells the jury that the proper frame of 
mind for them at the stast of the trial 
is a belief that the defendant is prob- 
ably innocent, that this belief does not 


‘necessarily follow the defendant during 


all stages of the trial; but continues only 
until all reasonable doubt of guilt has 
been removed by the evidence. 

This instruction does not evade any 
difficulty, could not be misleading and 
certainly tends to put the jurors in the 
proper state of mind at the outset of the 
trial. 

Draft of Instructions 
By Defense Is Rejected 


(3) In the instant case, counsel for 
the defendant, at my suggestion, at the 
close of the evidence offered an instruc- 
tion (D 1, paragraph 1) on the presump- 
tion of innocence. I refused to give this 
instruction on the ground that a suffi- 
cient instruction had been given at the 
beginning of the trial, and that giving a 
second instruction would overemphasize 
the presumption. 

I suggested the offer in order to get 
the propriety of the change in practice 
made in this case before the appellate 
court as soon as possible. 

The alternative second instruction on 
the presumption of innocence offered by 
the defendant was refused for the same 
reason. It is also open to the objection 
that it might be construed as telling the 
jury that belief in the probable inno- 
cence of the defendant cannot cease until 
the last stage of the cause has been 
reached. 

The instruction (D 1) offered by the 
defendant was refused. I told the jury 
that they were “the sole judges of the 
facts and of the weight to be given to 
the testimony of each and every wit- 
ness.” This instruction made_D 1 super- 
fluous. 

June 20, 1927, 


Revenue Collectors Liable 
For Taxes Illegally Exacted 


(Continued from Page 8.) 
ought unjustly to enrich himself at the 
expense of another.” 

“One of the fundamental grounds for 
recovery under this form of action is 
that where money has been paid under 
a mistake as to the material facts to one 
not entitled thereto, and who cannot in 
good conscience receive and retain it, 
the law raises an implied promise on his 
part and gives the owner an action.” 
Elgin v. Gross-Kelly, 20 N. M. 450; 
L. R. A. 1916, Am, 711. 

“When the fact is proven that the de- 
fendant has the money of a plaintiff, if 
hé cannot show a legal or equitable 
ground for retaining it, the law creates 
privity and promise to return.” 1916 D. 
Ann Cases 246, j 

The evidence here establishes that the 
money, ex aequo et bono, belongs to 
plaintiff; that it was wrongfully and by 








Prohibition 


Federal Court Grants Writ of Hab 
To Prisoner Held i 


Case Held to Be One 


Of Peculiar Urgency 


Prosecution Has Been Finally 
Disposed of Since Sentence 
Was Imposed. 

IN THE MATTER OF JOHN BAER, PETI- 

TIONER; DiIstRICT CoURT FOR THE 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 
The petitioner herein was fined and 


sentenced to imprisonment for violation | 


of State liquor laws: The judge who 
tried the case and imposed the sentence 
had a direct and substantial pecuniary 
interest in the imposition of the sen- 
tence. 


The court holds in this decision. that 
the petitioner was sentenced in violation 
of the Federal Constitytion and that he 
is entitled to be discharged on his writ 
of habeas corpus brought in the Federal 
Court as it is now impossible for him to 
assert his constitutional right in the 
State court. 

The full text of the opinion as deliv- 
ered by Judge Cochran follows: 

This cause is before me on a writ of 
habeas corpus and return thereto. The 
petitioner is in the custody of F. L. Hin- 
ton, Sheriff of Fleming County, in this 


district, under a capias pro fine, issued | 


by the County Judge thereof, on a judg- 


ment of the Fleming Quarterly Court, | 


held by the County Judge, rendered July 
30, 1924, adjudging the petitioner guilty 


of violation of the liquor laws of this | 


State, by unlawfully selling intoxicating 
liquor in Fleming County, and sentencing 
him to pay a fine of $300 and $25 costs 
and to confinement in the County Jail 
for a period of 30 days and for a further 
period of 90 days upon failure to give 
a peace bond in the sum of $1,000. 

The fine and costs have been paid ‘and 
the capias is in execution of the part 
of the sentence providing for confine. 
ment in the County JaiL The writ was 
sued out under and in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 751-755 and 761, U. S. Revised 
Statutes. ; 

By those statutory provisions the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States and any 
judge thereof are empowered to grant 
writs of habeas corpus for the purpose 
of inquiring into the cause of restraint 
of any prisoner who is in custody “in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

They further provide that upon re- 
turn of the writ the court or judge 
granting it shall proceed in a summary 
manner to determine the facts of the 
case by hearing the testimony and ar- 
guments and “dispose of the party as 
law and justice may require.” 

It is claimed by the petitioner that he 
is in custody in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution in that such cugtody is without 
due process of law. He makes this out 
in this way. The judge who tried the 
case and imposed the sentence had a 
direet and substantial pecuniary interest 
in the imposition of such sentence. 

If this be so, then the sentence under 
which the petitioner is in custody comes 
within the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the case of Tumey v. Ohio (U. Ss. D. 
Index Page 49, Vol. I). 


Judge Had Substantial 
Interest in Sentence 


That this is so is beyond question. 
The prohibition law of Kentucky, Sec- 
tion 2554a-2, Carroll’s: Kentucky Stat- 
utes, 6th Edit. 1922, provides that on a 
first conviction for unlawfully selling in- 
toxicating liquor in violation thereof the 
defendant shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $300, and impris- 
oned in the county jail for not less than 
30 days nor more than 60 days. 

By Section 2554a-41 it is provided that 
quarterly courts and the judges thereof 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Circuit Court in all cases where there 
has been no prior conviction. By Sec- 
tion 1731 it is provided that county 
judges, for all services rendered in Quar- 
terly Courts, so far as the same applies 
when the jurisdiction is concurrent with 
the Circuit Court, shall be entitled to 
charge and receive the same fees allowed 
by law to cléks of Circuit Courts for 
similar services. 

By Section 1721 it is provided that 
clerks cf Circuit Courts shall receive cer- 
tain specified fees for certain specified 
services. And by Section 1721 that, as 
additional compensxtion for services 
in commonwealth cases each circuit clerk 
shall receive from the State treasury 
ten per cent (10%) of the amount of 
all fines and forfeitures recovered in 
their respective courts and paid into the 
State treasury, but not until so paid in. 
By Section 1760 it is provided that no 


officer shall be entitled to any fee in a | 
proceeding for a misdemeanor unless | 


the same is recovered and_ collected 
from the defendant. 

It is clear from ‘this recita] of the 
relevant legislation that the county 
judge, who imposed the sentence com- 
plained of, had a direct and substantial 
pecuniary interest therein. He had such 
interest to the extent of his fees con- 
stituting a part of the $25 costs ad- 
judged against the petitioner, amount- 
ing to at least $15, and of 10 per cent 


the assertion of an unjust and false de- 


mand exacted from plaintiff and is being 


wrongfully withheld. 


The court will therefore in this action | 
disregard the agreement invoked, be- 


cause to permit it to be set up would re- 
sult in permitting an equitable fraud; 
would result in sanctifying and protect- 
ing in a form of action the very basis 
of which is the righting of a wrong, a 
wrongful and unjust action. 

Being of the opinion that plaintiff is 
clearly entitled to recover the money 
sued for with interest, it will be so 
ordered. 

June 15, 1927 


| the case. 


‘as the 


| tional a nature that this course has been 
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Sentences 


te 


of the fine of $300, i. e. $30, or in all 
at least as much as $45. 

The statutes in providing that he 
should have such interest therein and 
that the Quarterly Courts held by him 
should have jurisdiction to impose such 
sentence, and the imposition of such 
sentence by him, deprived the petitioner, 
potentially, of his property and liberty 
without due process of law and hence 
are in violation of the 14th amendment. 
That such is the case is established by 
the Tumey decision. 

The petitioner, therefore, is in cus- | 
tody in violation of the Federal con- 
stitution and it would seem that it fol- 
lows from this as a matter cf course 
that he is entitled to be discharged. The 
Commonwealth concedes that the |; 
statutes in question in so providing are 
unconstitutional as claimed and yet it | 
contends that the petitioner is nut en- 
titled to his discharge. 

The sole ground upon which it bases 
this contention is that the petitioner cid 
not object to the County Judge trying 
It urges that he thereby | 
waived his constitutional right to be | 
tried by a disinterested and impartial 
judge. The disposition of this conten- | 
tion calls for a consideration of the 
Federal statutes under which this writ | 
was sued out in order to understand } 
clearly what they require. 
Case Must Be One 
Of ““Perculiar Urgency” 

It is well settled that one who is in } 
State custody and claims that such cus- 
tody is in violation of the Federal con- 
stitution is not in every case entitled 
to a writ and to a discharge under it. 
It is only in cases of ‘‘peculiar urgency” 
that he is entitled thereto. And, gen- 
erally speaking, if he can assert his | 
constitutional right in the prosecution j 
pursuant to which he is: in custody— 
it is not a case of “peculiar urgency.” 
The matter is thus put in Baker vs. | 
Grice, 169 U. S. 290: 

“From these cases it clearly appears, 
settled and proper proceeding , 
that while Circuit Courts of the United 
States have jurisdiction, under the cir- 
cumstances set forth in the foregoing | 
statement, to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, yet those courts ought not to! 
exercise that jurisdiction by the dis- 
charge of a prisoner, unless in cases of | 
peculiar urgency, and that instead of | 
discharging they will leave the prisoner | 
to be dealt with by the courts of the | 
State; that, after a final determination | 
of the case by the State court, the Fed- 
eral court will even then generally leave 
the petitioner to his remedy by writ of 
error from this court. 

“The reason for this course is ap- 
parent. It is an exceedingly delicate 
jurisdiction given to the Federal 
courts, by which a person under an in- | 
dictment in a State court, and subject 
to its laws, may by the decision of a 
single judge of the Federal court upon | 
a writ of habeas corpus be taken out 
of the custody of the officers of the 
State and finaily discharged therefrom 
and thus a trial by the State court of 
an indictment found under the laws of 
a State can be finally prevented. 

“Cases have occurred of so excep- 





pursued—but the reasons for the inter- 
ference of the Federal court in each of 
those cases were extraordinary, and pre- 
sented what this court regarded as ex- 
ceptional cases as to justify the inter- 
ference of the Federal tribunal. Unless 
this case be of such an exceptional na- 
ture, we ought not to encourage the 
interference of the Federal court below 
with the regular court of justice in the 
State court.” 

This matter can be found fully de- 
veloped in my opinion in the case of 
In re Matthews, 122 Fed. 248. 
Prosecution Had Been 


Finally Disposed Of 

But it is a case of “peculiar urgency” 
where the granting of the writ and of a 
discharge thereunder wili not interfere 
with “the regular course of justice in 
the State court.” This it cannot do if 
the prosecution under which the peti- 
tioner is in custody has been finally 
disposed of, so that the constitutional 
right cannot be asserted otherwise than 
by the writ. 5 

This is the case here. 
complained. of was imposed July 30, 
1924. No appeal was taken from it 
and it is not possible to take one now. 
The requirement as to asserting the 
constitutional right in the State court 
has reference only to cases of “peculiar 
urgency,” i. e. where the prosecution 
is still pending in the State court and 
that right can be asserted therein. 

It has no reference to such a case 
as this. The petitioner is not bound to 
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| in this case makes any difference. 
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Judge Had Pecuniary 
Interest in Sentence 


Law Allowed Him Certain Per- 
centage of Costs and Fine 
Levied. 


seek a discharge of writ of habeas cor- 
pus in the Sttae court, though the peti- 
tioner here did and was denied. 
Where the writ is applied for after 
the final termination of the State prose- 
cution it cannot be put forth as a 
ground for denying the writ or a dis- 


| charge thereunder by the Federal court 


that the constitutional right was not 


| asserted in the State court during the 


pendency of the prosecution therein, 
and that by reason thereof such right 
To so hold would practi- 
cally make the Federal statute provid- 
ing for a writ of habeas corpus a dead 
letter, in cases where the prosecution 


| in the State court has terminated. 


If it had been asserted therein pre- 
sumably it would have been sustained 
and there would have been no necessity 
for the writ. It is only in case it was 
not asserted therein that there would 
be any occasion for a resort to the writ. 

This case, however, is in a certain par- 
In the ordinary case 
and possibly in all cases which have 
arisen under this Federal statute as to 
writs of habeas corpus the constitutional 
claim was that the legislation providing 
for the prosecution under which the peti- 
tioner is in custody was in violation of 
the Federal constitution. Such is not 
the case, here, 


Procedural Law 


Is Unconstitutional 


The unconstitutionality complained of 
here consists not in the legislation mak- 


' ing it an offense to sell intoxicating liq- 


uor and providing for the prosecution 
and punishment of one for such an of- 
fense but in providing that the county 
judge shall have a pecuniary interes’ in 
the successful prosecution of such an of- 
fense in the Quarterly Court and con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the Quarterly 


| Court of such an offense with the provi- 


sion giving 
interest. 
But I do not think that this peculiarity 
The 
petitioner is in State custody by virtue 
of a law of the State in violation of the 
This 
is conceded. And it is « case of “peculiar 
urgency.” The prosecution in the State 
court has long ago been finally termi@* 
nated. It is not possible for the peti- . 
tioner now to assert his constitutional 


the county judge such an 


| right therein. ‘ 


The Federal statutes provided, in so 


> 


many words, that one in State custody ~~ 


in violation of the Federal constitution, 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States to cases of peculiar ur- 
goncy, shall be entitled to the writ and to 
a discharge thereunder. To deny peti- 
tioner his discharge on the ground re- 
lied on would be to withhold from him 


| the relief which the statute provide he 


is entitled to. 

The only possible basis foi the con- 
tention of the Commonwealth is that the 
statute provides for a disinterested and 
impartial judge, if point is made*that 
the country judge is not and should 
vacate the bench. Provision is made for 
a special judge by Section 1056, Carroll’s 
Kentucky Statutes, 1922, 6th Edit., but 
I am unable to make out that his com- 


| pensation for his services is not the same 


as that of the county judge. : 
In other words it is at least uncertain 
whether provision is made for a disin- 


: terested and impartial judge of the Quar- 


terly Court in the exercise of its crim- 
inal jurisdiction. If there is ‘not the 
making of an objection to the county 
judge trying the case on account of his 
interest would have been useless. 


| Petitioner Entitled 


To His Discharge 

Besides this is not a case where one 
should be held to have waivea his con- 
stitutional right by failure to asser’ it 
when he could have done so effectively. 
The petitioner did not know that he had 
such right and was not in fault in not 
so knowing. 

I have not taken the pains to trac 
the beginning of the legislation in Kee 
tucky providing for compensation of in- 
ferior judicial officers in this way. It 
certainly has been in existence for a very 
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Manufacturers 


Claims of Hazeltine Patents Eliminating Disturbance 


Tn Radio Receiving Set Sets Are Found to Be 3e Infringed 


Court Says i avaaiton 


Was Not Anticipated 


Capacity Coupling Between 
Grid and Plate Circuits Neu- 
tralized by Inventor. 


HAzELTINE CORPORATION AND INDEPEND- 
ENT RADIO MANUFACTURERS, INC., 1. 
A. H. Grene & Co., INc., Equity 2060 
AND 2187; District CouRT, EASTERN 
District or New YORK. 

The Hazeltine patents (1489228 and 
1533858) for neutralizing capacity 
coupling between grid and plate circuits, 
were found, as tc claims sued. upon, to 
be directed to different subjects matter, 
properly segregatec into distinct patents, 
and to be valid and infringed. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds 
(William H. Davis, Willis H. Taylor, 
jr. and R. Morton Adams of counsel) 
gr plaintiffs. 

Walter H. Pumphrey for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
MP scowitz follows: , 

These two actions brought by plain- 
tiffs, Hazeltine Corporations (the owner 
of the patents) and Independent Radio 
Manufacturers, Inc. (the exclusive li- 
censee), charge defendant, A. H. Grebe 
& Company, Inc., with infringement of 
the Hazeltine Neutrodyne patents, No. 
1489228 granted April 1, 1924, and No. 
1533858 granted April 14, 1925. 


Infringement of Claims 
Of Two Patents Charged 


Plaintiffs charge that the so-called 
“Synchrophase” radio receiver manu- 
factured and sold by defendant since 
July, 1924, embodies the Hazeltine Neu- 
trodyne invention and is an infringe- 
ment of claim 1 of patent No. 1489228 
and of claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 12, 13 and 
17 of patent No. 1533858. 

Claim 1 of patent No. 1489228 reads 
as follows: 

“An electric circuit arrangement for 

neutralizing capacity coupling between 
the grid and plate circuits of an audion 
due to the capacity between the grid and 
plate electrodes, comprising a coil con- 
nected between one of these electrodes 
and the filament system and an auxiliary 
coil and a neutralizing capacity con- 
nected in series between the other of 
these electrodes and the filament system, 
said auxiliary coil being coupled electro- 
magnetically to the first coil with a co- 
efficient of coupling substantially equal 
to unity and having a ratio of turns 
th@eto equal to the ratio of the coupling 

yacity to the neutralizing capacity.” 
Pisin 1 of patent No. 1533858 reads 
£ follows: : 

“The method of neutralizing capacity 
coupling between the grid and plate cir- 
cuits of an audion having a transformer 
in the plate circuit which consists in ca- 
pacitively coupling the grid of said audion 
and a secondary of said transformer to 
cause equal capacity currents to flow 
to and fro mthe grid whereby such cur- 
rent is prevented from flowing between 
the grid and the filament system.” 

Claim 2, patent No. 1533858: 


Equal Capacity Currents 


Flow to and From Grid 

“An electric circuit arrangement for 
neutralizing capacity coupling between 
the grid and plate circuits of an audion 
having a transformer in the plate cir- 
cuit thereof, comprising means for ca- 
pacitively coupling the grid of said audion 
and a secondary of said transformer 
whereby equal capacity currents due to 
a variation in the potential of the plate 
of said audion are caused to flow to and 
from-the grid thus preventing such cur- 
rent from flowing between the grid and 
filament system.” 

Claim 3, patent No. 1533858: 

“An electric circuit arrangement for 
neutralizing capacity coupling between 
the grid and plate circuits of an audion 
due to the capacity between the grid and 
plate electrodes, comprising a coil con- 
nected between the plate and the fila- 
ment system, and an auxiliary coil and 
a neturalizing capacity connected in se- 
ries between the grid and the filament 
system, said auxiliary coil being closely 
coupled electromagnetically to the first 
- and having a ratio of turns thereto 

l.to the ratio of the coupling ca- 
cf@? to the neutralizing capacity.” 


Electric Circuit Arrangement 


Neutralizes Capacity Coupling 

Claim 5, patent No. 1533858: 

“An electric circuit arrangement for 
neutralizing capacity coupling between 
the grid and plate circuits of an audion 
due to the capacity between the grid 
plate electrodes, comprising a coil con- 
nected between the plate and the fila- 
ment system, and an auxiliary coil and 
a neutralizing capacity connected in se- 
ries between the grid and the filament 
system, said coils and said neutralizing 
capacity being so proportioned that va- 
riations in plate potential cause equal 
currents to flow through the coupling 
capacity and through the neutrglizing 
capacity and prevent such current from 
flowing between the grid and the fila- 
ment system.” 

Claim 9, patent No. 1533858: 

“In a multistage amplifier including 
in each stage an audion and an output 
transformer having a_ coil  electro- 
magnetically coupled to the primary of 
said transformer, and a capacity in each 
stage connected in series with said coil 
between the grid and the filament sys- 
tem of the audion in that stage, said 
filament system comprising all points 
having substantially the same alternat- 
ing current potentia! as the filament.” 

Claixo 12, patent No, 1533858: 

gin # multistage amplifier including 
hn output transformer having a primary, 
and an audion in vach stage, means for 
neutralizing the capacity coupling be- 

Ween the grid circuit and the plate cir- 


cuit of each audion, comprising a ca- 
pacity connected between the grid of the 
audion in each stage and a coil coupled 
to the primary of said output trans- 
former of that stage.” 

Claim 13, patent No. 1533858: 

“In a multistage audion amplifier in- 
cluding an audion in each stage, means 
for neutralizing the capacity coupling 
between the grid and the plate circuit of 
each audion comprising a capacity con- 
nectedbetween the gri dof each audion 
and a point in the plate circuit of said 
audion of opposite alternating current 
polarity to that of the plate.” 

Claim 17, patent No. 1533858: 


Amplifier Includes 
Audion in Each Stage 


“A multistage aucion amplifier com- 
prising an audion in each stage, means 
for neutralizing the capacity coupling 
between the grid and plate circuits of 
each audion and means for preventing 
at all frequencies substantial coupling 
between any two stages thereof except 
for the conductive coupling on which 
the amplifying action of the audion de- 
pends.” 

The defendant contends that claim 1 of 
patent 1489228 is invalid because it em- 
bodies the principles of the Rice Patent 
13384118 and the Armstrong Patent 
890893. 

The subject matter of the first patent 
in suit is a special application of the 
auxiliary neutralizing circuit to neu- 
tralizing the capacity coupling between 
the grid circuit and the plate circuit of 
an audion, characterized by the fact that 
the neutralizing coil is coupled to the 
coil in the neutralized circuit with a 
coefficient of coupling substantially equal 
to unity. 


Rice Patent Intended 


To Avoid Oscillations 

The Rice Patent 1334118 has for its 
object the avoidance of the undesired 
production of oscillatory currents be- 
tween grid and plate circuit. In order 
to accomplish this result Rice proposed 
to neutralize the electric magnetic 
coupling by a second electromagnetic 
coupling in the opposite direction. 

Rice never had the idea of complete 
neutralization; Rice’s purpose was. to 
prevent oscillations in a regenerative 
amplifying receiver, whereas Hazeltine’s 
idea was to eliminate all the regenera- 
tive or feed-back effect between the 
plate and the grid circuit of an audion. 

In other words, Rice intended to avoid 
oscillation, but his receiver still remains 
a regenerative receiver giving inferior 
seelctivity and tone quality and pro- 
ducing howls and squeals during the 
process of adjustment from one broad- 
casting station to another. 

Hazeltine, by providing close coupling 
between the coils in unequal turns pro- 
duced permanent neutralization for all 
frequency, a result that neither Rice nor 
the prior art disclosed. 

Judge Thacher in the Hazeltine Cor- 

poration et al. v. Electric Service Engi- 
neering Corporation, 18 Fed. (2nd) 662, 
decided: 
. “Rice employed a fixed ratio of equal 
capacities and equal turns and arranged 
his coils with loose coupling. Hazeltine 
provided close coupling between the coils 
and unequal turns: with capacities in 
the ratio stated and attained permanent 
neutralizatica fer all frequencies, a re- 
sult never atiaized before and one which 
had, as the evidence discloses, an  as- 
tounding effect upon the entire indus- 
try. * * * Rice and Hazeltine were not 
very far apart b:t the difference be- 
tween them was the difference between 
success and failure.” 


Nearest Approach Is in 


Combining Inventions 

The defendant’s, witness, Morecroft, 
testified that the nearest approach that 
can be found to Hazeltine is by taking 
the disclosure of Rice and using. it with 
the close coupling of Armstrong. 

“The validity of a patent is not to 
be defeated by simply showing that all 
the elements are old where they do not 
show all of the elements of the claim 
in combination and this the defendant 
has not shown. To find in the prior art 
each element in isolation is not to an- 
ticipate the work of a patentee, who by 
an inventive act, first evolved a new 
combination of these elements which by 
their conjoined functions produce a new 
result.” Benthal Machinery Co. v. The 
National Machine Co., 222 Fed. 918. 
Western Electric Co. v. Millheim, 88 
Fed. 503. 

Professor Hazeltine, in discussing the 
reason for the parasitic oscillation in the 
Rice patent stated “that due to the lack 
of close coupling between the two halves 
of coil 4 (see Fig. 1) each current will 
produce in its half a certain voltage. It 
will produce in the other half a lower 
voltage. The voltage in any half due 
to its current is not annulled by the 
presence of the other current and there 
will remain a residual voltage between 
the end of the coil and the tap. That 
residual voltage transfers energy from 
the plate circuit into-the grid circuit and 
if it is sufficient, as it may well be in a 
practical case, will produce oscillation. 


V oltage Balanced . 
By Close Coupling 


“The remedy for that which is in no 
way suggested by Rice is the close 
coupling between two halves of coil 4. 
With such close coupling the voltage in- 
duced in one half by the current in the 
other half would exactly balance the 
voltage due to the current in the same 
half. | 

“These two voltages balancing one an- 
other, if they occur separately, would 
actually result in zero voltage and then 
we will have no feedback of energy and 
no production of oscillation.” : 

Not only does the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Hazeltine distinguish the Rice 
and Hazeltine patent’ but Professor 
Pupin, of Columbia University, in an 
affidavit attached to the file wrapper of 


Double Patenting Held 
Not to Exist in Claims 


! 


Different Patents May Secure 
Features Which Are Not Co- 
extensive. 


the Hazeltine Patent 1489228 stated the 
difference between the Rice and Mazel- 
tine patents as follows: 

“From a superficial, point of view it 
looks as if both Hazeltine and Rice used 
the same instrumentalities, but funda- 
mentally they.do not. What is the dif- 
ference? That is the question. 

“In answer to this question it is well 
to refer to Fig. 1 of the Hazeltine ap- 
plication and Fig. 1 of the Rice patent. 
In Hazeltine’s figure it will be seen that 
the whole system of electrical conductors 
is divided into two parts by an axis of 
electrical symmetry consisting of the 
conductor in which are located the im- 
pedance Z, the energizing batteries, and 
the lead to the junction of the coils 
L 1 and L 2; on one side of this axis of 
symmetry we have the coil L 1 and the 
inherent or natural capacity C 1, and 
on the other side we have coil L 2 and 
the added capacity C 2. 

“Correspondingly, in the Rice figure, 
the secondary system is also divided into 
two parts by an axis of electrical sym- 
metry consisting of the conductor in 
which are located the tune circuits 6, 7, 
the telephone, the energizing batteries 
and the lead to the mid point of coil 4; 
one one side of this axis of symmetry 
we have the upper half of coil 4 and the 
inherent or natural capacity 12 and on 
the other side we have the lower half of 
coil 4 and the added capacity 13. 


Rice Patent Secures 


Only Partial Neutralization 

“This is as far as the superficial sim- 
ilarity goes. 

“Now comes the radical difference. In 
the Rice patent the electromagnetic 
coupling between the two halves of the 
coil 4 is not even mentioned. In the 
Hazeltine application the coupling is 
stated to be (close) and is indicated in 
the mathematical proportions of the 
application to be 100 per cent. 

“Hence the neutralization of the ca- 
pacity coupling and the consequent elim- 
ination of feed-back action aimed at by 
both inventors will be produced by 
Hazeltine alone. Rice secures only par- 
tial neutralization when he _ produces 
any at all. Whereas with the (close) 
coupling of the Hazeltine arrangement 
the added capacity C 2 can be adjusted 
once for all to give neutralization which 
is not disturbed by adjustments of the 
circuit. 

“Since Rice eliminates the feed-back 
action only partially, when he eliminates 
it at all, it is obvious that oscillation of 
the vacuum tube will cease to be pre- 
vented as soon as the amplifying power 
passes beyond a certain definite lower 
limit. Whereas Hazeltine with complete 
neutralization of capacity coupling may 
carry the amplifying power to any prac- 
ticable extent without producing feed- 
back action. 

“Hazeltine also shows an arrangement 
not present in the Rice device which is 
apparent from even a most superficial 
examination—Fig. 2 of the application. 
In this figure we have a_ coupling ca- 
pacity between the grid and a coil elec- 
tromagnetically coupled to a coil in the 
plate circuit—an arrangement which un- 
der certain conditions offers substantial 
advantages which is not even suggested 
in the Rice patent)” 


Hazeltine Invention 


Revolutionized Industry 

Professor Morecroft, writing in the 
“Radio Broadcast” of March, 1924, stated 
that the credit of neutralizing the ten- 
dency of high frequency amplifier to 
oscillate rightly belonged to Hazeltine. 

Professor Morecroft continued: 

“This type of set (referring to Hazel- 
tine) is now on the market under the 
name he has chosen for it, the neutro- 
dyne. This new set has been much in 
favor because it requires no fussy rheo- 
stats or regeneration to make it per- 
form at its best. A simple chart of con- 
denser settings ‘once obtained for all the 
stations within the range of the set en- 
ables one to tune in on them at any time 
and get them if they are sending; no 
hair-splitting adjustment is necessary 
before the operator feels that the set is 
doing all it can to bring the desired 
results.” 

Morecroft, according to his own ar- 
ticles, realized the vast importance of 
Hazeltine’s invention to radio. The in- 
vention of Hazeltine completely revolu- 
tionized the radio industry by eliminat- 
ing the bothersome noices and squeals, 

The Independent Radio Manufacturers, 
Inc., entered into an agreement with 
Hazeltine whereby they became the ex- 
clusive licensees under the Hazeltine 
patents and had the exclusive rights to 
use the word “neutrodyne,” “neutro- 
former” and “neutroden” for electric 
circuits, radio apparatus, transformers 
and radio condensers. 

Between January 1, 1924, and May 21, 
1926, the Independent Radio Manufac- 
turers paid to the Hazeltine Coropration 
$1,329,000, representing 6 per cent of 
the manufacturers’ selling price of neu- 
trodyne sets, which aggregated $26,000,- 
000. $55,000,000 was paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer for radio sets manufac- 
tured by the Hazeltine licenses. 

The Hazeltine invention was a great 
advance made in the art, an advance 
from the prior art that received the ap- 
proval of the Patent Office and is en- 
titled to the presumption of validity. 
“Knowledge after the event is always 
easy and problems once solved present 
no difficulty, indeed, may be represented 
as never having happened, and expert 
witnesses may be brought forward to 


Receiving Sets 
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ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Due Process: Pecuniary Interest of Judge: Habeas 
Corpus.—Where petitioner was fifted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
violation of State liquor laws and the judge who tried the case and imposed 
‘he sentence had a direct and substantial pecuniary interest in the imposition 


xf such sentence, held: 


Petitioner was sentenced, in violation of the Federal 
Yonstitution and, as it is now impossible for hith 


to assert his constitutional 


tight in the State court, he is entitled to his discharge on writ of habeas 
sorpus brought in the Federal Court.—In re Baer (District Court, Eastern 
District of Kentucky.)—Yearly Index Page 1344, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


RIAL: Instructions: 


Presumption of Innocence: Change of Practice.—Giv- 


ing the instruction on the presumption of innocence at the beginning of the 
‘rial in criminal cases, held: A permissible change of practice.—United States 
>, Dodson (District Court, Western District of Viriginia.)—Yearly Index Page 


1344, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


TRIAL: Instructions: 


Presumption of innocence is not evidence in behalf of 


a defendant and it does not necessarily stay with the defendant throughout 
ill stages of the trial—United States v. Dodson (District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia.) —Yearly Index Page 1344, Col. 1, Volume II.) 


Presumption of Innocence.—When an instruction on 


{t is not proper to give another instruction on the presumption at the close 
yf the trial as so doing would unfairly emphasize the presumption.—United 
3tates v. Dodson (District Court, Western District of Virginia.)—Yearly In- 


dex Page 1344, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Plate Circuits: 


P’ 


Neutralizing Capacity Coupling Between Grid and 
Hazeltine 1489228 Valid and Infringed.—The invention of 


Hazeltine (Patent 1489228) for electric circuit arrangement for neutralizing 
zapacity coupling between grid and plate circuits, which revolutionized radio 
industry by eliminating bothersome noises and squeals, and was not anticipated 
oy Rice 1884118 or Armstrong 890898, held: Walid and infringed—Hazeltine 
Corporation v. A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. (District Court, Eastern District of 
New York: 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1345, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 
Plate Circuits: 


r 


TRIAL: Instructions: 
the presumption of innocence has been given at the outset of the trial, held: 


Neutralizing Capacity Coupling Between Grid and 
Hazeltine 1533858 Valid and Infringed.—The invention of 


Hazeltine (Patent 1533858) to neutralize capacity coupling between grid and 
plate circuits, preventing capacity currents due to variation in potential on 
alate from flowing between grid and filament system, was not anticipated by 
Hartley 1183873 or Collpit reissue 14380, and is valid and infringed.—Hazel- 
tine Corporation v. A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. (District Court, Eastern District 
of New York: 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1845, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Double Patent Does Not Arise When Claims Not Coextensive.— 

When claims are directed to different subject matter and are not coexten- 
sive they may be validly secured by different patents.—Hazeltine Corporation 
y. A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. (District Court, Eastern District of New York: 1927.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1345, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


————— 


show that the new thing which seems 
to have eluded the search of the world 
was always ready at hand and easy to 
be seen by merely skillful attention. 

But the law has other tests of inven- 
tion than subtle conjectures of what 
might have been seen Ot ar oe 

e as evi en - 
pag apd hese and utility of change 
as ‘further evidence of a demonstration.” 


f-New York 
Diamond Rubber Company © 
v.’ Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 


320 U. S. 428. 

Professor Morecroft, in order ee 
that the Rice circuit was similar to 
Hazeltine, demonstrated a radio ——_ 
with an amplifier made by oe 
two audion tube circuits, arranged es- 
sentially as in Rice, Fig. ie 

According to Mr. Hazeltine the cir- 
cuit was not arranged essentially -s : 
Rice but was arranged so as to preven 

arasitic oscillation. 
? Professor Morecroft used Rice split 
coil 4 and the neutralizing —— 13 
in the grid circuit but did not include 
in the circuit of his apparatus the tuning 
elements illustrated in the plate circuit 
of the Rice patent. The tuning element 
in the plate circuit of the Rice patent 
consists of coil 8 with a middle tap ar- 
ranged in parallel with a condenser so 
that the plate circuit may be tuned in 
accordance with characteristic idea and 
mode of operation of the Armstrong re- 
generative receiver. 

Professor Morecroft put in the plate 
circuit of his apparatus a single coil 3 
with no tuning condenser and no middle 
tap and the coil “was made up phy — 
with a very much smaller number 0 
turns than would be used in such a coil 
as 6 of the Rice patent.” Professor 
Morecroft modified the natural and 
proper arrangement of Rice in that he 
distributed the terms of his coi] 3 under 
the entire length of the coil on the next 
grid circuit with which coil 3 is as- 
sociated. 

Hazeltine, in order to show that this 
arrangement was for the purpose of 
preventing parasitic oscillations removed 
the load and oscillation occurred. 

ee eee 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 13. 


Federal Writ Is Granted 
To Prisoner Held by State 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
long time—not unlikely from the begin- 
ning of the Commonwealth, 

Prior to the decision in the Tumey 
case it had not occurred to any lawyer 
in Kentucky to make such a point and 
it is not unlikely that the State courts 
would have held the point was not well 
taken just as the Ohio courts did. It 
took the Supreme Court to straighten 
the matter out. 

To hold’ that the petitioner had thus 
waived his right would be nothing short 
of arbitrary. There is no reasonable 
basis for such a position. Attentior is 
called to the stress laid. in the Tumey 
case on the fact that the defendant 
there asserted his constitutional right 
at the start of the prosecution against 
him. That case, however, was before the 
Supreme Court on error and | was im- 
portant to bring out that the point had 
been raised in the lower cour x 

The petitioner is entitled to his dis- 
charge. 

May 23, 1927 


Stamp Tax Revoked 
For Legionnaires 


Regulations Covering Tickets 
to Convention in Paris 
Are Amended. 


(Continued from Page 8.) 

“(1) Such individual is certified, by 
such national officer or Officers of the 
American Legion and in such form and 
manner as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may by regulations prescribe, 
as authorized to participate in the 1927 
national convention of the American 
Legion or of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary to be held at Paris, France; and 

“(2) the eastbound portion of the pas- 
sage covered by the ticket is upon a ves- 
sel certified by such national Officer or 
officers of the American Legion, and in 
such form and manner as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may by regu- 
lations prescribe, as having been desig- 
nated by the American Legion France 
Convention Committee as an official ship, 
and such vessel is scheduled to sail on or 
after June 1, 1927, and not later than 
September 15, 1927,” 

In pursuance of these provisions the 
following regulations are promulgated: 

“No stamp tax shall apply to any 
round-trip passage ticket issued to an 
individual who has been certified by the 
American Legion as authorized to par- 
ticipate in the 1927 national convention 
of the American Legion or of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary to be held at 
Paris, France; provided the eastbound 
.Portion of the passage ticket is upon 
a vessel certified as having been desig- 
nated by the American Legion France 
Convention Committee as an official ship 
and such vessel is scheduled to sail on 
or after June 1, 1927, and not later than 
September 15, 1927. 

“An official certificate of identifica- 
tion  sexially numbered, bearing the 
facsimile signature of the national com; 
mander, the national adjutant, the na- 
tional chairman, and the national travel 
director, shall be issued to each indi- 


vidual with steamship ticket or coupon 
of identical serial number, such steam- 
ship ticket or coupon to be stamped with 


the indorsement of the national travel 
director. 


“The national travel. director shall 
designate an American Legion repre- 
sentative on every eastbound official ship 
to certify on the passenger manifest 
which passengers are authorized to par- 
ticipate in the 1927 national convention 
of the American Legion or American 
Legion Auxiliary, to be held at Paris, 
France. In all cases so certified no tax 
shall be collected. If any passenger or 
passengers whose names appear on the 
manifest are not so certified, the tax 
on passage tickets held by them shall 
be collected and paid to the steamship 
company and a documentary stamp in 
evidence of payment, properly canceled, 
shall be affixed to the copy of the pas- 
senger manifest retained at the prin- 
cipal office of the steamship company in 
this country.” 


T. D. 4080 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library.of Congresé 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Adams, Edward Sin America and 
Americans, the name and its signif- 
icance; a patriotic research presented 
as an address to the members and 
guests of the Engineering foundation, 
at a dinner in honor of Edward Dean 
Adams upon the completion of his 10 
years of service as vice-chairman, New 
York city, May 19, 1926. 54 p. illus. 
N. Y., Priv. print., 1926. 27-5335 

Bechdel, Samuel Irvin, 1886. The vitamin 
B requirement of the calf. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 
1925.) p. 409-438. illus. Baltimore, 
1926. 27-12917 

Burnshaw, Stanley. Poems. 13 p. Pitts- 
burgh, Folio press, 1927. 27-12927 

Butler, Joe Beaty. . Descriptive bib- 
liography on oil and fluid flow and heat 
transfer in pipes. (School of mines 
and metallurgy, University of Mis- 
souri. Technical series bulletin. v. 9, 
no. 4.) 62 p. Rolla, Mo., 1926. 

27-27169 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns. Poems. 63 p. 
Knopf, 1927. 27-12944 

Fitzpatrick, Edward Augustus. The 
scholarship of teachers in secondary 
schools, by ... and Percival W. Hus- 
ton. 2 .v. in 1. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-12950 


Fonda, John Sutliff. Factors determin- 
ing the brightness and opacity of white 
paint. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell uni- 
versity, 1925.) 14 p. Easton, Pa., 
1926. 27-12923 
Goldsmith, Harold Ellsworth. The effect 
of various carbon pigments upon the 
rate of oxidation of linseed oil. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
1926.) 10 p. Easton, Pa., 1926. 
27-12924 
George W. Austin, his 
137 p. Oklahoma City, 
27-12952 
Saints in Sussex; 
1385 p. N. Y., Dut- 
27-12941 


Harlow, Rex F. 
life and work. 
1927. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 
poems and plays. 
ton, 1927. 

Laubengayer, Albert Washington. Ger- 
manium xvii. Fused germanium 
dioxide and some germanium glasses. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
1926). p. 1510-1526. Ithaca, N. Y., 
1926. 27- 12914 

Leonard, Fred Eugene. . A guide to 
the history of physical education, oa 
2d ed., thoroughly rev. by R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie . .. Illustrated with 99 engrav- 
ings. (Physical education series) 371 
p. Philadelphia, Lea, 1927. 

27-12946 

League of nations. International eco- 

nomic conference, Geneva, May, 1927. 

Documentation. Commercial treaties: 

tariff systems and contractual meth- 

ods. By D. Serruys, member of the 

Economic committee of the League of 

nations and the Preparatory commit- 

tee for the International economic con- 
ference. (Publications of the League 

of nations. II. 

cal. 1627. 11. 

1927. 27-12670 
Sheo-Hen. The oxidation of pyrites 

as a factor in the spontaneous combus- 

e of coal. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1925.) 15 

p., illus. Easton, Pa., 1926. 


Economic and finan- 
26.) 15 p. Geneva, 


Li, 


27-12922 

McSpadden, Joseph Walker. The book 
of holidays. “Revised edition.” 346 p, 
illus. N. Y., Crowell, 1927. 27-12945 
Mair, Charles. Tecumseh, a drama, and 
Canadian poems. (Master-works of 
Canadian authors. Edition de luxe. 
vol. xiv.) 470 p., illus. Toronton, The 
Radisson society of Canada,* 1926. 
27-12942 

Miller, Russell Cooper. A study of cal- 
cium and phosphorous balances with 
dairy cattle. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cor- 
nell university, 1925.) p. 78-92. Bal- 
timore, 1926. 27-12919 
Moon, Claude E. Poems and reflections. 
68 p. Oxnard, Calif., Printed by the 
Oxnard courier, 1927. 27-12926 
Newman, Isidora. Fairy flowers; nature 
legends of facts & fantasy, illustra- 
tions by Willy Pogany. 160 p. Lon- 
don, Milford, 1926. 27-12936 
Olsson, Anna. “I’m scairt”; childhood 
days on the prairie. 155 p. Rock 
Island, Ill., Augustana book concern, 
1927. 27-12939 
Permanent committee on geographical 
names for British official use. First— 
list of names in Romania, v. i. by the 
Royal geographical society, 1926, 
27-12948 

Pink, Maurice Alderton. Procrustes; or, 
The future of English education. (To- 
day and tomorrow series). 108 p. N. 
Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-12953 
Ray, Sidney Herbert. A comparative 


study a the Meleniaihis Island lan- 
guages. 598 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 
University press, 1926. 27-12709 
perature on X-ray absorption. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1924.) 
p. 873-380. Minneapolis, Minn., 1926. 
27-12910 
Richards, Ivor Armstrong. Science and 
poetry. (Psyche miniatures. General 
series, no. 1). 83 p. London, K. Paul, 
1926. 27-12943 
Roanoke colony memorial association. 
Virginia Dare day; annual celebration 
by the Roanoke colony memorial as- 
sociation, old Fort Raleigh, Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina, August. 18, 
1926. 16 p. Raleigh, Edwards & 
Broughton co., 1926. _ 27-5338 
Saunders, David Ball. Poems of David 
Ball Saunders. Memorial ed. 93 p. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. A. L. Saunders, 
1927. 27-12937 
Shakespeare, William. Ten plays of 
Shakespeare, edited with introduction 
and notes by Tucker’Brooke . . . John 
William Cunliffe . .. and Henry ‘Noble 
MacCracken. 443 p. N. Y., Century, 
1927. 27-12938 
Shreve, Francis. Supervised study plan 
of teaching. (Johnson education se- 
ries.) 539 p. Richmond, Va., Johnson 
publishing co., 1927. 27-12951 
Sigma phi. Catalogue of the Sigma phi. 
E. V. P. 586 p., illus. N. Y., Printed 
for the Society, 1927. '27-12954 
Simon, Robert A. The New York wits. 
(The pamphlet poets.) 31 p. N. Y., 
Simon & Schuster, 1927. 27-12940 
Skeen, John Robsin. . . Effects of some 
electrolytes on kaolin and the probable 
relation to the soil. Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Pennsylvania, 1926.) 
P. 225-242. Baltimore, 1927. 
27-12920 
Sons of the American revolution. Ohio 
society. Richard Montgomery chapter, 
Dayton. Constitution and by-laws, list 
of officers and roll of members, Rich- 
ard Montgomery chapter of the Ohio 
society, Sons of the American revo- 
lution, Dayton, Ohio, 1926-27 24 p., 
illus. Dayton, 1926. 27-5342 
Spaulding, Harrison Bray. The income 
tax in .Great Britain and the United 
States. (Studies in economic and po- 
litical science, no. 91 in the series of 
monographs by writers connected with 
the London school of economics and 
political science.) 320 p. London, P. 
S. King, 1927. 27-12962 
Steinmetz, Ferdinand Henry. Winter 
hardiness in alfalfa varieties. (Thesis 
1926.) 33 p., illus. St. Paul, 1926. 
27-12921 
Ward, William Rankin. Washington’s 
masterly retreat through the Jerseys; 
a sesquicentennial address delivered 
at the eighty-first annual meeting of 
the New Jersey historical society, New- 
ark, New Jersey October 27, 1927. 16 p. 
Newark? 1926. 27-5347 


Government Books 
and Publications 


A New Nematode, Nematodirus Antilo- 
capras, from the Prong-horn Antelope, 
with a Key to the Species of Nema- 
todirus,-by Emmett W. Price. Smith- 
sonian' Institution. Free. 

A New Type of Caddis Case from the 
Lower Eocene of Tennessee, by Ed- 
ward W. Berry. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Free. 

Standard Samples Issue or in Prepage- 
tion. Supplement to circular No. 25, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

Supplement to United States Coast 
Pilot, Section C, Sandy Hook to Cape 
Henry. Serial No. 391. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce. Free. 

Used-car Markets of Foreign Countries, 
compiled by J. H. Shannon, Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 492, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 27-2704 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, Part 1, 
May, 1927, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 14-21465 

Digest of Decisions Relating to National 
Banks, 1864-1926. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Price, $1. 27-26730 

Statutes of the United States of Ameri- 
can passed at the Second Session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. Part 2. 
Price, 90 cents. (7-35353) 
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Southern States 
To Aid Settlers 


In Reclamation 


Soils to Be Tested and Crops 
Planted in Preparation 
for Arrival of Farm 
Colonists. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
States, which plans would include the 
following features: 


| 
(a) Expert and experienced planning | 


and supervision. 


(b) Provision of money to be adv anced | 


te settlers to help complete improve- 
ment and equipment of their farms. 


These advances to be repaid on long | 


terms at low rates of interest. 

(c) Desirability of centralized respon- 
sibility .and control in 
guiding the experiment. 

(d) Desirability and necessity for suc- 
cess of cooperation among the private lo- 
cal State and Federal Government 
agencies having related functions. 

Location of Farm Lands. 


Thé tracts submitted by the States of 
the 
Coastal Plains region and are suited for | 


North and South Carolina lie in 
general farming and truck growing. 
The reclamation work would consist of 
land clearing and extending drains. 

The gross area of the North Carolina 
tract as tentatively selected is 6,000 
acres. The tract selected in South Caro- 
lina comprises 8,015 acres. The area of 
the individual farm would be about 60 
acres. Thirty to forty acres would be 
cleared, plowed, 
and sowed to oats, rye, vetch, or other 
crops prior to the arrival of the settlers. 

The development aims to create a pro- 


gram so that a settler with small capital | 


can make an adequate income for the 
support of his family the first year. The 


extension of his cultivated area could | 


then be carried on by his individual ef- 
forts. 

The tract in Georgia situated in Lee 
County comprises about 
The land has been cultivated. under the 
prevailing tenant system. Agriculture 


has been unprofitable to both tenant and | 


landlord. 


The system of agriculture recom- 


mended by the State authorities is based | 


on the “cow, hog, and hen program” and 
involves a farm unit of about 100 acres. 
The cash crops recommended are cotton, 
tobacco, and truck. 


The farm program provides for 10 | 


acres of pecans on each farm. The only 


reclamation required to bring this plan | 
into operation is some additional drains | 
for the quick removal of surface water. | 


Land Near Everglades. 
The Florida tract is located west of 
Fort Lauderdale in the edge of the Ever- 
giades. 


south respectively by the constructed 


North New River and South New River | 


canals and the additional reclamation 
works required would consist of roads, 


dikes, ditches, and pumps to provide for | 
the close waiter contro] required for lands | 


ef this type. 


The State of Florida has recently au- | 
issuance of bonds to the | 


thorized the 
amount of $20,000,000 to complete the 


drainage system of the Everglades, and | 
the Chief Engineer of Everglades Dis- | 


trict Drainage is cooperating with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the water con- 
trol studies as related to this tract. 

The tentative agricultural plan is 
based on farm units of 20 acres each. 
The type of farming recommended is a 
combination of fruit, truck, livestock 
and poultry. 

In Alabama the area designated by 
the State authorities 
belt” or black prairie country about 20 
miles west of Selma. 
25,000 acres formerly devoted to cotton 
growing, which has become unprofitable 
since the advent of the boll weevil. The 
State agricultural authorities recom- 
mend dairy farmirig for this project. 

The typical farm would comprise 120 


is 


acres, 60 acres of which would be in per- | 


manent pasture and the remainder 
hay and general crops. 


in 


little clearing or drainage will be re- 
quired except tile drainage which may 
be required for certain types of soil. 

The tract designated in Mississippi is 
near Richton on the Gulf, Mobile, and 
Northern Railway, and comprises about 
9,000 acres of cut-over pine land. It is 
a rolling country with good 
drainage, but the soil, being light, will 
require terracing on the steeper slopes. 

Unit of 100 Acres. 

The plan worked out here for farm 
operation by the State authorities con- 
templates a farni unit of 100 acres, 40 
acres of which would be cleared, plowed, 
terraced and planted to legumes in ad- 
vance of the settler’s arrival. 
gram of general farming has been out- 
- lined, 
crops such as Irish and sweet potatoes, 
sugar-cane (for syrup), cabbage, toma- 
toes and turnip greens. 

A cannery for the latter product is 
in operation near the tract and has so 
far been unable to supply the demand 
for its output. Pecans, figs, grapes, 
satsuma oranges, peaches, 


tler who wishes 
growing. 

In Tennessee the tract selected is at an 
elevation of about 1,800 feet above sea 


level on the Cumberland plateau, adja- | 


cent to the station of Mayland on the 
Tennessee Central Railway. 


rolling and somewhat broken land now 

covered with second-growth timber 

little or no commercial value. 
The fine sandy loam soils are 


of 


suscep- 


tible of extreme crop diversification if | 
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launching and | 


limed where necessary, | 


21,000 acres. | 


Its gross area is 6,500 acres. | 
The tract is bounded on.the north and | 


in the “clover | 


It contains about | 


The land has | 
practically all been in cultivation and | 


natural 


A pro- | 


including livestock growing and | 
| experts of the United State 


The project | 
would include an area of 10,000 acres of | 
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Summary of All News Bontained ; in Todays Issue 


Aeronautics 


American delegates named to confer- 
ence at The Hague on international air- 
mail postage and transit rates and other 
matters dealing with air-mail services. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Holland to continue subsidy of avia- 
tion company. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


A gricul ture 


In Minnesota address Senator Bark- | 


ley declares farm property values and 
products have declined 
in six years. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Department of Interior reports on 
plans for crop planting on proposed 
colonization areas“¢o reclaim lands to 
farming in seven southern States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Department of Agriculture experi- | 
ments with growing of abaca in Cen- | 
} 


tral America. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Continuation of full text of: address 
of chief of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies on condition of dairy industry. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Crop prospects far from promising 
according to Department of Agricul- 
ture crop report as of July 1. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily fruit and vegetable market 
price analysis. 

Page 5 


Automotive Industry 


Largest foreign producer of automo- 
biles uses American methods and parts 


in production. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
German exports of automobile 
of 1927 
Page 9, Col. 4 
French imports of automobiles show 
decline for first quarter of 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Banking-Finance 


District Court, Tenn., holds that in 
action to recover refund of inheritance 


tax the burden of proof is on plaintiff | 


to show assessment valuation is incor- 
rect. (Briscoe v. Craig.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Greece seeks loan through League of 
Nations to complete refugee rehabili- 
tation, stabilize currency and liquidate 
budgetary deficits. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Banks show declines 
for week in loans and investments, net 
demand deposits and in time deposits. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Silver imports by India show decline | 


en July 2. 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 


Page 7 | 


Transactions in the office 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 

Foreign exchange rates. 


of the 
7, Col. 1 


Page 7 
“Railroads.” 


Soaks Publications 


Publications the 


ment. 


issued by Govern- 

Page 11, Col. 7 

New 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


Department of Labor reviews State | 
legislation affecting welfare of children. | 


Page 3, Col. 


Commerce-T rade 


Production and consumption of coco- | 


aut oil and copra reviewed by Depart- 
nent of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 5 
price analysis. 


Daily commodity 


Page 5 | 


Construction 


Cement is developed to resist acid and | 


properly fertilized. Reclamation work | 
would consist in clearing part of the tim- | 
ber and in breaking, liming and seeding 
a portion of each tract. Some terracing 
may also be required. 

The agricultural program outlined calls | 
for the clearing of 50 acres of each 106- 
acre farm unit, and planting 20 acres of 
this in clovers and grasses. A type of 
general or mixed farming is recom- 
mended, including Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, sorghum, small fruits and the 
dairy cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry 
essential to the self-sustaining farm 
here, as elsewhere. 

Tentative Crop Plans. 

All these crop programs are tentative. 
More information regarding soil condi- 
tions is needed on at least three of the | 
projects. A soil survey of the Mayland, 
Tennessee, tract is to be made by the | 
Department | 
of Agriculture. It will determine the 
depth of soil and variations in character. 

On the Selma, Alabama, tract the soils 
are of such a varied character that a 
detailed soil survey Mill be necessary to 


| determine the crops suited for each farm. | 
and berries | 
are among the opportunities for the set- | 
to engage - fruit | 


This will be made by the Bureau of Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the State. 

The Florida tract lies in the edge of 
the Everglades, with muck and sand soils 
intermingled, and soil and agricultural 
studies will haye to be made to determine 
the behavior of this soi] under intense | 
culture. The other tracts, with the pos- 
sible exception of North Carolina, are 
located in counties which have been cov- | 
red by the surveys of the United States 
Bureau of Soils. 

The aim in these crop programs is to 
include crops for which there is a market | 


$30,000,000,000 | 


cas- 
ings and tubes decline in first quarter | 


books received at the Library | 


Annual Cumulative Index }s 


ls issued, after Mirch 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


Subseriation by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Indexed by Groups ps and C lassifications 


{ 
. is . 

} for use in construction work. 

| Page 1, 

| 

| 


Corporations 


Tex., holds 
liable for 


District Court, 
collector personally 


revenue 
money 


v. Bass.) 


Cotton’ 


Consul at Alexandria reports large 


Page 8, Col. 6 


idversely affected for those 


‘rops in Egypt. 


returns 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Crop prospects far from promising 
| according to Department of Agricul- 
ture crop report as of July 1. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Standard of single variety of cotton 

| for cultivation established in Texas. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 





Daily 


| Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
| page 11. 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page &. 


Customs 


Customs Court finds failure to deduct 
commissions is not clerical error 
one of judgment and therefore denies 
reliquidation of entry. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Customs Court fixes duty of 55 per 
cent on clasps or snap fasteners. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Education 


increase in number 


Reported 


schools, which are increasing 


numbers. 


not 


Page 3, Col. 2 

Bureau of Education wins exposition 

award for collective exhibit of educa- 
| tional work. 

2, Col. 6 

students 


Page 
Language courses offered 
in 60 centers abroad. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


% . . 
| Foreign Affairs 

British Government reports intention 
| to withdraw proposal to define powers 

of League of Nations by interpretation 

[ot preamble and Articles 3 and 4 of 
| Covenant. 
| 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Greece seeks loan through League of ! 
Nations to complete refugee rehabili- | 


tation, stabilize currency and liquidate 
budgetary deficits. 
° Page 1, Col. 4 
Examination made of report of 
Union of South Africa on Mandate Ad- 
ministration of Southwest Africa in 
1926. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Secretary of State sends messages of 
condolence upon death of Vice Presi- 
dent of Irish Free State. 
Page 


Game and Fish 


, Col. 


Fish rescue operations in flooded re- | 


tions have not yet been necessary. 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


E. C. Crittenden, Chief of the Elec- 
trical Division, Bureau 
discusses the work of the Bureau 
; connection with its public 
services. 


in 
utilities 


Page 4, Col. 3 
| Hardware 


Dissolution reported of European 
| metal grating and wood screw cartels. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Home Economics 


Continuation of statement of Bureau 
| of Labor Statistics on results of sur- 
vey showing scarcity of domestic serv- 
| ants caused by other factors than re- 
strictive immigration laws. 

Page + 4, Col. 6 


and which if grown in 
worked out will maintain 
soil fertilitv. They are 


be successfully grown 


the rotation 
and increase 
crops which can 
by the average 


' American. 


If these colonies established it 
would mean an average of 150 home- 
owning farmers in each colony. Statis- 
tics are now being gathered to show 
what is being grown on each tract and 
the yields and values the different 
crops. This will include a census of the 


were 


of 


| livestock on each farm and the*character 


and value of improvements and imple- 


' ments. 


Unceultivated 
Part of the 
formation will 


\reas. 

land is uncultivated. 
show the gain which 
would come these communities 
through the introduction of different 
trops, better methods of tillage, a rural 


to 


organization for team work in business, | 
marketing | 


especially in the cooperative 
of their products and the influence which 
the example of these planned settlements 
will exert on the State «s a whole. 
Following the completion of the agri- 
cultural and soil surveys as outlined, a 


| study of the settlement problem will be 


taken up, to answer 
quently asked as to where 
for these 


the queStion fre- 
the settlers 


tracts will come from. In the 


| course of this study it is planned to hold 


conferences in the different States where 
the representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation may meet the State author- 
ities, representatives of the local cham- 
bers of commerce, railroad development 
agents, large landowners and all others 
interested in the problem, so that (plans 
may be worked out that will be adapted 
not only to general Southern conditions, 


v 
Cot. 4 | 
| nate unsightly 


wrongfully exacted. (Carter Musie Co. | 


‘ { 
world production of cotton and sugar 





but | 


Mines and Minerals 


of | 
students said to tax capacity of medical | 
. | 
in 





| Humphreys, Va., 


of Standards, | 


| Postal Service 








' ers who have 


ee 


New drive under way to stimulate 
greater interest in campaign to elimi- | 
mail boxes. 

Page 1, 


Immigration 


Continuation of statement of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on results of sur- 
vey showing scarcity of domestic serv- | 
ants caused by other factors than re- 
strictive immigration laws. 

Page 


Indian Affairs 
Office of Indian 


Col. 3 


4, Col. 


Affairs ‘gets exposi- 


| tion award for exhibit. 


Page 2, Col. 


Iron and Steel 


German imports of iron are 7 per 
cent larger than prewar requirements. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Labor 


Continuation of statement of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on results of sur- 
vey showing scarcity of domestic serv- 
ints caused by other factors than re- 
strictive immigration laws. 


Page 
. . 
Milling 
Crop prospects far from promising | 
according to Department of Agricul- 
ture crop report as of July 1. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


4, Col. 6 | 


Conditions in Great Britain and Ger- 
many delay organization of interna- 
tional zine syndicate. 


Page 1, Col. 1 





Motion Pictures 


Comparisons made in Department of 
Commerce report between motion pic- 
ture industries in United States and 
Germany. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Army mine-planter ordered to New} 
York harbor at request of Secretary of | 
Labor to repair telephone cables. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Contract is awarded for construction 
of six new.barrack buildings at Fort 
to cost $475,450. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Geneva conference on limitation of 
armaments may cause Secretary of 
Navy to defer western inspection trip. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


| Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
R. H. Tompkins to be retired. 


Col. S 
\ Page 3, Col. 3 


Oil 


Statistics of April imports of petro- 


| leum and products. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Packers 
Daily meat and livestock price anal- | 
ysis. 
Page -5 
Patents 


See special Index and Law 
page 11. 


Pensions 


Bureau of Pensions 
Medal for Sesqui exhibit. 
Page 


Digest on | 


earns Silver 


2, Col. 6 


American delegates named te confer- 
ence at The Hague on international air- 
mail postage and transit rates and | 
other matters dealing with air-mail 
services. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

New y to 


drive under way 


stimulate ! 


but modified to suit the local problems of | 
each individual State. These conferences 
will,probably be held in October, 1927. 

George C. Kreutzer, Director of Ret- 
lamation Economies, and A. C. Bissell, 
Chief, of the Engineering Division in the | 
Washington office of the Bureau of Rec- | 
lamation, left Washington Jul} 10, in | 
company with S. I. Jeffords, agronomist, 
South Carolina State Extension Service. 
They will confer with the State author- | 
ities and visit the tracts in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama before the 
end of July. 


| July 


4 Red Cross ‘Transfers 
n- 


“lood Relief Quarters 

The Aihara Red Cross on July 11 
transferred its flood relief headquarters 
from New Orleans to National headquars 
ters in Washington and cabled sympa- 
thy and an offer of aid to the people of 
Saxony, Germany, where a _ cloudburst 
and flood is reported to have drowned 
nearly 200 persons, it 
orally by the Red Cross. 
The cable, addressed to 


was 


the German 


| Red Cross and signed by the chairman, 


John Barton 
sympathy 
the Ame: 
tance?” 

With the exception of Dr. William R. 
Redden, National medical officer of the 
Red Cro: “ who is ill in Bristol, Tenn., 
and Mi . Malinde Havey, in charge of 
nursing o perations, it was explained the 
executiy disaster relief work- 


Payne, read: 
Saxony flood sufferers. 
ican Red Cross be of 


Can 
assis- 


taff of 


leans returned to Washington. 


| . +3 sa8 : 
oner, charged with prohibition viola- 
6 | judge 


urgency. 


son.) 


| officials consider 


} numbers. 


parks. 


| connection 


Radio 


| Railroads 


| original 


| Louis 


| stated orally 


announced | 


| to report, 
“Deepest 


been stationed in New Or- | 


greater interest in campaign to elimi- 
nate unsightly mail boxes, 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Examinations announced to fill 44 | 


; postmaster vacancies in 24 States. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Prohibition 


District Court, Ky., discharges pris- | 
tion, on writ of habeas corpus, since 
had pecuniary interest in sen- 
and case was one of peculiar 
(John Baer.) 


tence 


Page 10, Col. 5 

District Court, Va.,, holds giving in- 
struction on presumption of innocence | 
at beginning of trial permissible 
-hange of practice. (U. S. v. N. C. Dod- 


1S 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Justice Department 
plans for cooperation 

in enforcement of prohibition laws. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Reported increase in number of 
students said to tax capacity of medical 
schools, which are not increasing 


Treasury and 


in 


Page 3, Col. 2 





Public Lands 
Park 
panoramic 


National 
award 


wins 


of 


Service 
models 


Sesqui | 
national 


Page 2, Col. 


General Land Office gets Gold sheet 


| for chart and map exhibit. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


i Public Utilities 


E. C. Crittenden, 
trical Division, 
discusses 


Chief of the Elee- 
Bureau of Standards, 
the work of the Bureau in | 
with its public utilities | 
services. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Army mine-planter ordered to New 
York hatbor at request of Secretary of | 


| Labor to repair telephone cables. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Increased earning reported for May | 
by Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


District Court, N. Y., holds claim of | 
Hazeltine patents for eliminating dis- 


| turbances in radio sets are valid and 
| infringed. 
| pendent Radio Mfrs., Ine.) 


(Hazeltine Corp. v. Inde- 
; Page 11, Col. 1 
Radio reception declared to be im- 
proved in New York and New England 


| areas, 


. Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Radio stations WLWL and WHAP | 
ask right to move from New York to 
New Jersey. | 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Supplemental report issued in New 
England Divisions Case finds that in 
general the divisions of revenue 
through Western traffic, as fixed 
order in 1922, aré not 
reasonable. 


on 

in } 
un- | 
Page 1, Col. 


Continuation of abstract of ae | 
finding rates on petroleum and its prod- 


| ucts, and grain and its products, from | 


certain points in Southwest to Galves- | 
ton and New Orleans not unduly preju- 
dicial. 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 
_ Hearing resumed on application of | 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad to take over Chicago, Mil- | 
waukee & St. Paul. 
, Page 6, Col. 6 
Valuation reports issued on East St. | 
Junction Railroad and Pitts- 
ourgh & Ohio Valley Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 
Reclamation 


_ Depa tment 





/ 
Interior 


R ae Grain Traffic 
Predicted to President 


of Teper on 


rhree Railroad Executives Give 
Mr. Coolidge Report on 
Observations. 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPiIp City, S. D. 
11. 1927 movement of grain 


The 


| from the West will be the biggest in his- 
ident of the Chi- | 


Hale Holden, 
Burlington 


tory, pres 
& Quincy Railroad, 


following a half-hour 


cago, 
he re, 
conference with President 


White Hows 


Coolidge at 


Summe: in the Black 


the 
Hills, 
Mr. 


Holden, 


ern Pacific Railroad, and 


and N, P., called on Mr. 


according to the former, on 


Coolidge July 9 


their observations from a tour through 


the grain-producing regions of the“West. 
This tour, Mr. Holden said, is made an- 
nually to enable the railroads to ascer- 


tain approximately the volume of grain | 


they will be required to move. 
“We will handle the biggest movement 
of grain ever this year,” said Mr. Holden. 
have never seen crops look better. 
Agriculture west of the Missouri River 


- is unexcelled in my experience, and east 


| most 


| to increase 


| tures to porcelain. 


| adversely 


| Paris convention. 


4 | ‘Wool 


Howard Elliott, chairman 
| of the Board of Directors of the North- | 
Charles E. | 
; Parker, director of ‘both the C., B. & Q., 


plans for crop planting on proposed 
colonization areas to reclaim lands to 
farming in seven southern States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Bureau of Reclamation captures 
Sesqui. reward, 
*Page 2, Col. 6 


Retail Trade 


Federal Reserve Board chart indica- 
tive of retail sales in different districts. 





ce Page 9, Col. 3 
Science 


Superintendent of Naval Observatory 
and- other official observers discuss 
studies of sun’spots and express doubt 
of such phenomena affecting climatic 


| changes. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Coast and Geodetic Survey measure- 

ment of distance between Mount Wil- 

son and San Antonio Peak declared 

accurate triangulation ever 

achieved. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Standards conducts tests 

life of “saggers” used in 
zeramic industry. , 


Bureau of 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Naval Observatory astronomical pho- 


| tographer compares recent sun eclipse 


with one he saw in 1926. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Invention in Denmark transfers pic- 


Page 1, Col. 2 


~ . e 
Shipping 
Treasury Decision amends regula- 
tions exempting from stamp tax tick- 
ets of American Legion members to 
Paris convention. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce advised 
that 32 ships were launched in Scot- 
and in May. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Sugar 


Consul at Alexandria reports large 
vorld production of cotton and sugar 
affected returns for those 
‘rops in Egypt. 


Tariff 
Rep. Free says higher tariffs are 
needed on tomatoes and cherries to pro- 
tect American market from Italy. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Taxation 


One decision by Board of Tax Ap- 
peals has effect of compelling payment 
of taxes in almost 7,000 cases. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Summary of decisions by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 





Page 8, Col. 5 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Territories 


Comptroller General denies claim of 


| Alaska Railroad employe for additional 
| wage under 


schedule not in force at 
time of service. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


| Textiles 


Spain decrees subsidy of $1,250,000 
o promote exports of textiles. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau issues order that 
beneficiaries who receive disability or 
death compensation, if called into 
active service can not continue to draw 
such compensation while receiving | 
active service pay. . 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Treasuty decision amends regula- 
tions exempting from stamp tax tick- 
ets of American Legion menibers to 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Daily wool market price analysis. 


Page 5 





| everything along in great shape. 
braska. 
as compared with 


braska awaiting the harvest.” 


and had found 
| every mile westward.” 

The three 
had not discussed with’ Mr. 


Washington 
merce Commission.: 





| Road Seeks to Mauiiens 


The 
Railway 


Chicago, 


from Newport to Jacksonport, Ark. 


Abandonment of Branch 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad to aban- 
line from “Rockland to 


Commission on July 11 authorized 

don a branch 

| Turpentine, Tex., 10.5 miles. 
A 





| or retirement pay. 
| der points out, does not apply to a mem- 

ber 
| not actually federalized “although such 
| person’is in receipt of pay. for attend- 


‘a National Guard 





of the Missouri the hot sun is bringing 





“Conditions are especially good in Ne- 
I look for a movement of 80,- 
000,000 bushels of grain from Nebraska, 
33,000,000 last year. 
We have 7,000 box cars stored in Ne- 


Mr. Elliot said orally he had told the 
President that he had just completed an 
| overland daylight tour from Pittsburgh 
“progressively better 


railroad executives said they 
Coolidge the 
proposed consolidation of the Northern 
| Pacific and the Great Northern roads, 
application for which was filed July 8 in 

with the Interstate Com- 


Short Line in Arkansas 


zo, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railway have jointly applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a line of 3.412 miles 


In Texas Is Authorized 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS copy 


— 
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Active Pay Denied 
Veterans Getting 
Death Payments 


Cannot Draw Both at One 
Time if Called Into Fed- 
eral Service, Says Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 


\ 


World War veterans who are bene- 
ficiaries of the United States Veterans’ 


| Bureau to the extent that they receive 
| disability 


or death compensation, and 
who are members of a National Guard 


| Organization called into the active Fed- 
| eral service, or who are members of the 
| Army, 


Navy or Marine Corps Reserve, 
called to active duty, “cannot concur- 
rently receive active service pay and 
disability’ or death compensation” from 


| the Bureau, under a General Order made 
| public on 11 by the Director 


the Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. ce 


| The ruling, contained in General Order 
| No. 373, is promulgated by the Bureau 
| to become effective July 23. 


The new order is based on Section 212 


| of the World War Veterans Act, which 
| specifies that compensation of the Vet- 
| erans Bureau shall not be paid while 


the person is in receipt of active service 
Section 212, the or- 


of a National Guard Organization 


ance at weekly or monthly drills, or for 


| periodic training in camp.” 


Law on Subject Cited. 
The full text of the order follows: 
The following General Order is hereby 


| promulgated, effective July 23, 1927, for 
| observance by all officers and employes 
| of the United States Veterans’ Bureau: 


1. Under Section 212 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, amended July 2, 
1926, which provides in part as follows: 

“The compensation under this title 
shall not be paid while the person is in 
receipt of active service or retirement 
pay, this proviso to be effective as of 
April 6, 1917.” 

Persons in receipt of disability or 
death compensation who are members of 
Organization called 
into the active Federal Service by Presi- 
dential Proclamation, and members of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps Re- 
serve, who are called to active duty, e@i- 
not coneurrently receive active servi a 
pay and disability or death compeielliaelt i 

2. The Finance Service in Central Of-' 
fice, and Special Disbursing Agents in 
Regional Offices are directed to notify 
every person receiving disability or 


| death compensation of this provision of 


the statute by enclosing a mimeographed 
copy of the attached “‘Notice” with the 
first compensation check mailed subse- 
quent to the receipt of this General 


; Order. 


Annual Notice Required. 


3. This “Notice” must also accompany 
the first disability or death compensa- 


| tion check issued on all original awards 


and reopened awards subsequent to the 
receipt of this General Order, and an- 
nually thereafter’ a copy of this “Notice” 


|} must accompany the May disability or 


death compensation check mailed June 
first to every person in receipt of disa- 
bility or death compensation. 

4. Section 212 of the World War Vets 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, does not 
apply to a member of a National Guard 
Organization not actually Federalized, 
although such person is in receipt of pay 
for attendance at weekly or monthly 
drills, or for periodic training in camp. 

5. Where the active service pay of a 
member of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps Reserve or of a member of a Fed- 
eralized National Guard Organization 


| is less than the amount of compensation 


awarded such member .the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is not authorized to 
pay such member the excess of his com- 
pensation over the amount of his active 
service pay. The provision of Section 
212 of the World War Veterans’ Act, as 
amended, is clear and unmistakable on 
this point: “That compensation under 
this title shall not be paid while the gger- 
son is in receipt of active service ofc. 
tirement pay.” 

6. Regional Managers -are directed to 
have mimeographed a sufficient supply of 
the attached “Notice” to meet the re- 
quirements of their respective Regional 
Officers. 

Notice to Be Sent Out. 

Notice: Section 212 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, amended July 2, 1926, 
provides, among other things: t 

“That compensation under this Title 
; Shall not be paid while a person is in 
| receipt of active service or retirement 
pay, this proviso to be effective as .of 
April 6, 1917.” 

If you are a member of a National 
Guard organization and are called into 
the active Federal service by Presidential 
proclamation, or if you are a member 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
Reserve, and are called to active duty in 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps, it will 
be necessary for you to notify the United 
States Veterans Bureau (insert the ad- 
dress of Central Office or of the particu- 
lar Regional Office): 

(a) The date you will enter on active 
duty; 

(b) The date you will be relieved from 
active duty; 

(c) Address of station where you will 
serve on active duty; 

(d) Rank and organization while serv- 
ing on active duty, 4 
in order that your compensation may b&# 
properly adjusted in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 212 cited above, 





